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REVELATIONS OF SPAIN. 



CHAPTER I. . 



NATIONAL MANNERS. 



It is singular^ upon landing in the Peninsula, and 
making a short excursion for a few miles in any direc- 
tion, to see reproduced the manners of England five 
centuries back — to find yourself thrown into the midst 
of a society which is a close counterpart of that extinct 
semi-civilisation, of which no trace is to be found in 
our history later than the close of the fourteenth 
century and the reign of Richard the Second — to 
behold the scant and ill-tended roads frequented by 
no vehicles but the rude and springless agricultural 
cart, now laden with manure, and now with village 
beauties, and the resort of no other passenger but the 
weary plodder upon foot, and the rudely accoutred 
equestrian of the Canterbury Tales; and if you 
extend your journey a little further, to light perhaps 
upon a party of skirmishers, a besieged town, a hurried 
detachment of marching troops, as in our own days of 
dvil strife and our wars of the rival Roses. 

vox. II. B 
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£ NATIONAL MANNBB8. 

Or passing into the interior of the dwellings of men, 
to find in the comfortless venta not even a chair to 
repose you^ in the cheerless posada no cup of wine to 
refresh, although it be the land of luxuriant vines — 
for by a curious perversity of wrongheadedness, the 
posada and venta are almost never found combined, 
though their disunion is as obvious a violence as the 
divorce of knife and &rk« Methinks our victuallers 
and vintners in the days of the Crusaders were no such 
inveterate dunces ; that no gentle knight nor stalwart 
metfi'jBLt'fmkfkior even unnurtured tramper^ was forced 
in Mefi^ *Efigland of cJd, ae in Spain at the present 
:*|bM{^io iAip*-in ofie house and sleep in another ! 
• '*>p]j^ {^j.^ of *the country is a& little changed since 
the time of Cervantes, as the popularity of his inimitable 
Doa Quiaote, and bating a little disaimilmty in ihe 
strictly professional costumes, the panorama is as dirty 
and as picturesque as ever*. The greater preponderance 
of mulea and donkeys, round hats^^ red belts, and 
jackets, forms the only striking difference from the 
eortige of Chaucer's pilgrims, the high-peaked saddle 
and heavy iroa stirrups being pretty mucb the same 
as i» England of old (for the iron-work here„ from the 
stirrttp to the plough, is the same as at the birth of 
Christ). The very horses ace branded a&a protectioa 
from thieves, as they were in Chaucer's time by statute. 
Bomerias, or pilgrimagies in Spain,, are stiU aumxaoBiy 
resorted to by the votaries of piety and pleasure ; and 
there are more highwaymen than ever met at GadV 
hill, to strip them on their journey. 

The paletd is now the almost universal summer wear 
of gentlemen,, and those who would pass for such, iu 
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SpaiB. it is ao ditenrtioK of a P^Misian made, and a 
eombinatioBr of tiie prineiple of tha oKxiem coat wkk 
dte ancient Spanisb Gapa. Immm^rable loofM and 
Irttttoiiasetoff tids gannent m that taste for extamal 
deeoratioQ widcb is> bere^ so provafent, and froga and 
braid' ara senetiraes add^ ivith a lo/fe- of oddity and 
inery which has a tonch of the seni-Wbafoua. The 
sleevesof tbia singular sartout are looped and buttoned, 
sonedmes left ope»to tbeelfoowT fer tihe inflneneeof 
climate, and the retaxkig effects of evtrame heat, show 
tfiemselvvs m everything; and the linen tbu» exposed 
to view i^noC alvi^ays snow unimpeaebaUe. 

But the genuine local costume is mi^nifieently ap* 
propriate; With all the charm c^ local colouring it 
combines great ease and coaifert» No straggling and 
draggling skirts, u» strapped*down pantaloons, no 
dandified hats that press the throbbing temples, — the 
perfection of inconY^enience and annoyance. Jackets 
$ire nearly nniTenal, and the small round easy Spanish 
hat, jauntily tufted, peaked in certain districts and set 
off with silver* tags^ is^ covered almost ni variably with 
black velvet, and (Mspl^ys-to marvetlens advantage the 
embro^imed Bneaments and dark moustaches and eyes 
of these natives of the southern soiL 

The effect' of the ever^iighted eigarrillo is likewise 
eactremely pieturesqae. Whke eostaina- in suimner is 
very pvevaknl and etkekive. Bear^ina^ black«dyed 
sheep4ikins9 and the watm Catidan jacket of jnmto 
are nsuch worn i« wkvter, while bnwes are unknown to 
the bulk €^ the men, whose troueevs' or smaU-dothes 
are supported by the faja or sasb (uawaily red) en- 
circling the middle. The leathern t^gi^ is still 
b2 
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4 NATIONAL MANNERS. 

universally worn by the common people even in the 
midst of summer. In illustration of the same principle 
of omnipotent convenience, and the oppressiveness of 
the extreme heat^ no one ever yet saw an Andalucian 
peasant's gaiter buttoned, and many of the people have 
never worn a stocking, which they say the perspira- 
tion makes disagreeable^ but supply its place with a 
bandage swathed over either leg, from the ankle up to 
the knee, the interstices of which serve to let in the air. 
Porters and hard-working peasants rarely wear any 
but hempen shoes, just catching the toes and hees 
and tied over the ankle like an ancient sandal, the foot 
being otherwise, as with the ancients, entirely naked. 
The e£Pect is more picturesque than pleasant But 
the hempen shoe being left of its natural colour, and 
the cord which fastens it round the leg of a pale blue, 
it is not disagreeable to the eye. 

Stays are not worn by the common class of women, 
and the corsets of the higher orders usually lace in 
front. You will confess that I have been curiously 
minute in my examination. These corsets, closed only 
in front, are becoming very general here, and the 
chances of fair ladies breaking their arms by hideously 
twisting them behind their backs and lacing till they 
are ready to faint with exhaustion, fatigue, and per- 
spiration, while the thermometer is at 100% have thus 
become happily lessened. Many a beautiful shoulder 
is spared an ache and a distortion. I suppose you 
will say that it was not my business to investigate 
the more recondite mysteries of ladies' toilets ; but 
" kumani nil alienum I " 

The Spanish tertulia is a charming relaxation. It 
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NATIONAL MANNERS. 5 

is the absence of all constraint which constitutes its 
peculiar attraction. There is no formality, no needless 
ceremony. Every one enjoys himself in his own way. 
You dance, chat, sing, lounge, just as you feel inclined, 
and provided you do not violate the essential conven- 
tional proprieties, no one takes you to task. In the 
southern cities these entertainments take place during 
summer in the open air, for the patio or central court, 
which resembles the atrium of Roman houses, is 
exposed to this loveliest of skies, and adorned with 
fountains and the choicest aromatic plants and flowers, 
growing naturally in large fixed vases. 

The southern patios^ too, are for the most part sup- 
ported by arabesque pillars. In whatever part of 
Spain you enter society, you find the same delightful 
freedom from constraint, and your northern stiffness is 
perforce relaxed by the graceful unbending which 
pervades the tertulia. A tolerable proof of the fasci- 
nation which this new aspect of society exercises over 
young English people of both sexes, is the facility and 
rapidity with which, for the most part, they acquire a 
conversational knowledge of Spanish. Repugnance 
vanishes, difficulties are overcome, our northern organs 
acquire a flexibility to which they were hitherto 
strangers, and our eagerness to take part in all that 
is going on makes us accomplish lingual miracles. 

The manner and address of young Spanish ladies 
have a natural simplicity, a candour and primitive 
artlessness, above all, a benevolent kindheartedness, 
which enchant all that come near them. It is not an 
undue freedom, but a cheerful and confiding innocence, 
which none but demons would abuse. 
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The pompvof^^yeur grace'' ^and **)Foiir lordship,'^ 
the literal traislatioii af ordkrary Spiimab phcftses, is 
happily gfift lid of amoiigal tvE^tieiis and &aiiy«ir 
aoquaiotaooes, sb wetQ as ni laddrcsmg servants. 
Although the Msied and u$ia prevail even in &iniUar 
conversation outside the hallowed ciwle of intimacy^ 
they are iMit carried within it; <and an intinvate friend, 
ii addressed thus formally, would deem his acquaint- 
Ance disagreeable, or a son thus aeeosted by bis father 
nv^ould conceive himself disowned and on the point of 
being disinherited. You are no sooner acqeainied 
with a family than your christian name is inquired, 
and you are addressed by it ever after. Brothers and 
sisters, husbandsand wives, parents vaod their children, 
iiTvariably address each other with the tu and tf, 
answering to the French tu irf i^i. So hkewise do 
cousins, uncles, aunls, nephews, nieces, and school- 
fellows. Masters and mistresses adopt the san^e 
f(»?mula in addressing their servants. 

Students of the same collie or university likewise 
adopt it in their intercourse, and members of the same 
profession, soldiers, sailors, and in general all who are 
on a footing of particular intimacy. It may fairly, 
^therefore, be assumed, that half the Spanish people 
address each other constantly by tu and ti^ and in this 
view the formality of the more ceremonial style stands 
Mo a certain extent excused, the -endearing tu becoming 
Ihe test of a more 'exquisite fHendship, tke rapturoua 
seal of the intercourse 4>f lovers,. and ^tbe tender land 
undying privilege >ofim«rried life. 

Spain still retains universiilly 'the excellent and 
healthful habit of diiting early ; and even tine <Quee*Ji 
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stste foraqtMts take place fer the tnosft part no later 
tbsTB five o'dociL. it is thtis pcMssible to afttend m 
tbetttre «s "weHL «s dine, and suppers are not an inyamn 
en the breatkfast boar. The Spaniarch eat light 
hretiktafStS"-^ cap 6f cdiFee und a litde tosrt, or in the 
ae&ffon a btmcfa of grapes with dry bread, and no 
irexsmnpanying beverage— for those who take whie at 
breakfatft are the sraaller namher ; and the cEnner 
follows for the most part at two or three-o'clock. The 
fimt meal is almost strictly the fLomsxiJenltacuhnn, 

The old cufitlcmi -df agoinaldos, or the exchange of 
presents on the new year, is istill kept tip, witfi con- 
siderahle spirit, hut is chi^y confined to the younger 
branches of iamilies. Sweets and toys are the ichief 
things given away, with now and then the smaller 
artides of dress, and sometimes (I grieve to say but 
riHiely) books, music, and engravings. The aguinaldos 
answer to the Frendi (trmnes^ amd the irtyle of pre- 
sets is pretty much the same as in France. 

The jufftvetesoT toys are for the most part imported 
from beyond the Pyrenees, British hmids having 
not yet, it seems, attained the necessary degree of 
"spirituel'' execntion of these fabrics to find favour 
in the eyes'^f the fmugglers who provide them. A 
favourite mode of conveying the treasured sweets to 
the expectant se&orltas and nifios is in boxes of 
tiwn^formation-ipaper, Which produce diffierent profiles 
and landscapes, according as Aiey are held \ip to the 
l^ht-^Ha style borrowed from Paris. It is needless 
to isay that the Sulee is devota^d l>efbre the picture, 
PtaefHlas de 'boca^ or eating pastiles, are much in vogue 
on these t)CC«»ons; and they)iave a proverb, Gastar 
paOitkes ^e hotx^ **To waste fine words df fiattery.* 
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8 NATIONAL MANNEBS. 

The imperfect construction of Spanish houses has 
caused the sacrifice of many a life, not alone by cold 
winds and rain beating in, in winter, through enormous 
fissures and crevices round every door and window^ 
but by means still more extraordinary. Conspirators 
are often overheard through the want of close rooms, 
and the chinks on every side of an apartment make 
amply credible the paradoxical proverb, that *^ stone 
walls have ears.'' Except the representative Chambers 
and Municipalities, and the Junta of revolutionary 
times, there are none but secret political bodies in the 
country. Those who do not constitutionally meet and 
resolve in public, will naturally conspire in private. 

Intrigues and plots are likewise more congenial to the 
Spanish nature. Masonic lodges and political clubs^ 
of whose doings you never hear a word save sotto voce, 
are the active levers of political society, and subversive 
and sanguinary conspiracies are too often on the carpet. 
These cling, till they ripen, in the recesses of private 
houses, but even here they are not exempt from the sur" 
veillance of police spies, who are frequently attached to- 
suspected individuals. The ricketty confines of the 
chamber too often betray the plot which is hatched 
within, and clumsy Spanish keyholes divulge the 
secrets of their masters. Thus curiously do they pay 
for lagging in the march of civilisation. 

A common plan with burglars here is to bore through 
the roofj which, from the thinness and rottenness of 
the tiles, is easily e£Pected, or to descend in the middle 
of the night from the apartments overhead. As none 
but the rich have entire houses, and each flat or floor 
constitutes a house in itself, when the rooms overhead 
are vacant, look out for squalls in the shape of robbera 
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NATIONAL MANNERS. 9 

since, no matter how strongly secured is the lower part 
of the house — ^no matter how impregnable a fortress 
you may think it made by ^' locks, bolts, and bars,^ 
— the wolf may still be inside. 

The cojnmon staircase, which is open^all day to all 
' the world, enables the burglar to secrete himself readily 
in the unoccupied apartments. But he will sometimes 
even take them for the half-year to effect his purpose, 
should he have the scent of a rich prey beneath. Thus, 
it was but the other day that the apartments of Dona 
Maria de A. were robbed at noonday, while she was 
absent with her family at Rota, on the Bay of Cadiz, 
for the summer bathing. They slit the windpipe of the 
poor old woman left as care-taker; but that was 
nothing! The house was a very good one, but the 
garret or upper story went for litde, so as to come 
vi^ithin the dimensions of the robbers^ purse ; and it was 
a joint-stock concern, there being four of them. 

Burglaries, however, are not very frequent in this 
country. There is a prejudice in the best houses 
against the upper story, which is commonly termed 
" JEl ZaquizamiP or, still more comically, " Las 
Acfuas Hurtadasy'" — stolen waters; intimating that the 
occupant's supply of water comes in from the sky 
through the roof, whereby the water-carriers are 
"robbed;' * 

There is a brief, oiF-hand, business-like, and matter* 
of-course mode of recording homicides and attempts- 
at assassination here, which is at least as amusing as 
dangerous. The official accounts, and the notices in 
the journals, are never longer than this : ** Yesterday,, 
the body of a man, name unknown, was picked up in 
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libe Guftdalquivic, Btabbed in .seva'al fiaru of $hit 
ebast.^ '' In the Xri«ui tome nMrket-'peopk aad 
taitanoB quaredled; a lanalQ» named Mvul del 
CarmO) was despatched wJfch InlfiaodeEen jnAmlada$^ * 
^ The night befiore loat^ in the daUe de k Sieqw, a 
quaccel AMwe bei'ween some paiiSiiM ;f liigli ««ordt 
were eaadsiai^d, ndun, in the exidtatioa «f the parties, 
one drewr <out a pistol, ^and i^t \m cppfontat <dead. 
It is said to have Jbeea « love dispute. Justice is 
informing itself." This kst sanguinary affair took 
place in front of my hotel. The assassin escaped, 
Jiistice is rather slow here in ^^ informing itself,^ iox 
it has not yet detected the murderer. That pistol- 
buUet might clearly have been as readily put into any 
other man in Seville. 

^' Juan Pedro, :soldier of the 2nd battalion of the 
regiment of Aragon, was arrested for a disorder in 
the Alameda Vieja, having wounded seriously with 
a knife two meo and one woman, at eight POd." What 
a singular contrast this to the three or four columns 
which such an event would have occupied in the 
London joamd& 

A very peculiar Jaatnre ci the semi-<nvili8atton 
which prevails in all parts of the Peninsula, is ibe 
sovageness and approximate starvation of die caniQe 
population. Many thousand dogs in a state f£ fara 
notov prowl ^rougb tfae^stneets of all the great towns, 
acting in &ct as the only ^Rsctual scsveogOTs^ and 
removing iwitfa gnat gusto into dieir own stomachs 
dffal which the laainess of the inhabitants wonfld leapwe 
pei4iBps, in the streets to inevitable putrescence. 
"* Blows of almSTe. t Town's-people. 
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In 1806 the French, who then occuiried both the 
Spasish «i]d .Poruigiieae 'netfopolis, comfaiiied grmdi 
jmilkary operations against the dogs of Madrid jhmI 
liiiboB:^ 4N]t ithoi^ they -shot tnany thoutaiide, tlie 
dogs .'flooii reappeared ia the same numbers, And had 
the satisfaction shortly afterwards of seeing their Gallic 
dneitiiea expettad by British vabcir irom both Penin- 
sular kingdema. 

It waa hist a sony aim for the gallantry of Murat, 
then Grand .Duke de Beirg, and of Janot, Duke 
d'Abrantes^ whidh Jatter ^le was the only fruit of the 
French expe^tion to Portugal ; but the dogs, to be 
sure, had their enemies, who asserted that their depre- 
dations far exceeded ihetr tiseftilness, and ibst their 
bawling at .night in die public squares was more 
pernicious to the health 4>f the inhabitants, by depriv- 
it^ them of sleep, than their scav^iger-work could be 
advantageous in cleansing even such streets as then 
rotted in the sun. I incline to the belief that the 
baying ^as far iless prejj^didal than the noxious exha- 
latimis. The wdse men of Madrid are, howerer, of a 
di&rent opiaimi, and the .Ayuntami^toof that capital 
hust year took measures for the extermination of all 
these jMrriw:oa^ah0nft»*by«dmini0teRiig poison. 

It is nearly incndible, yet I .am a pei^cmal witness 
to the fiact, that the instinct of these animals stained 
to such a pitch 0f eKquasite sagacity, that, finding a 
few«of their AUBbers to die Iran poisoned meats thus 
aeJm fMiK t g gcd at ii%bt, *they rfled in troths out of 
Madrid levseiy ereniag, moA (entered t^e city in the 
akomikig, the mwmat tire g^rtn 'wiere opened i Th^ 
ikas ift^anesaBedidie nmnicipality as wdl as Marat. 
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12 NATIONAL MANNERS. 

The administrative authorities of Madrid have lat- 
terly shown some substantial proofs of progress, having 
prohibited servile work on Sundays and holidays, as 
well as the sale of articles which are not of extreme 
necessity. But they were soon obliged to modify 
this order. * 

The private vehicles for the conveyance of indi- 
viduals, which one meets at singularly rare intervals 
in the country parts of Spain, are of the most primi- 
tive simplicity of construction, without springs or 
any contrivance to subdue the bumping of the abori- 
ginal roads, and drawn almost invariably by oxen 
rudely harnessed with ropes. There is no attempt at 
ornament, unless ornament may be called a tall front- 
let composed of parti-coloured pieces of cloth or calico, 
sometimes of green boughs and flowers, built over the 
foreheads of the labouring lueyes^ (as they trudge with 
parting legs and opening hoofs,) to keep oflFthe plague 
of flies. There is no driver or driver's seat, but the 
oxen are impelled by a lazy, clouted hind with the 
goad, just as when they drag the plough. The ordi- 
nary carro is a horrid creaking vehicle of the roughest- 
hewn planks, upon wheels of solid timber— the light- 
ness and elegance of whose ingenious construction is 
enhanced by the music of the ungreased wheels and 
axles, varied by the screeching soprano of a crazy 
draw-well or two, a little off the road. 

When this primitive cart is used as a carriage, a 
couple of mats or blankets— sometimes a mattress of 
the indian-corn straw — is thrown over it, and then it 
is fit for a substantial farmer's family. Ascending ft 
little in the social scale, we arrive at the Tartana, still 
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NATIONAL MANNERS. 13 

upon lumbering, solid wheels, and without springs, 
but provided with several different seats, and with a 
temporary cover rigged up, — a sort of cAar-a-Janc— 
an occasional rich labrador or ambitious alcalde sports 
at intervals his calesa, a species of cab, with short, 
thick butts of shafts, adapted for mule or horse, the 
cover permanently fixed and thrown well forward, 
like that of an Indian buggy, as the climate requires, 
and baskets of flowers and other gewgaws gaudily 
painted over the entire body of the vehicle. Lastly, 
the coach of the hidalgo, whether titled or untitled, 
may be sometimes met, the long-tailed horses or mules 
arrayed in heavy harness, and their heads and necks 
tinkling all over with bells, to announce the great 
man's approach — ^as the bell-wether of the district. 

His coach in some sort aims at what was a Paris or 
London fashion thirty years since ; and is staringly 
painted in some dead, unvarnished colour, perhaps, 
too, with some village painter's flowers stuck over it, to 
demonstrate his and the owner^s taste. And at times, 
when his children go out in it for itn airing, it may be 
seen swinging on its rough springs, and progressing 
at the rate of half a league per hour, behind a brace 
of oxen. 

The pride of the hidalgo class in these lumbering 
vehicles is a singular comment on the folly of human 
vanity. A butcher going to his box at Highgate, 

And buckling to his one-horse chair 
Old Dobbin or the foundered nyure, 

would profoundly scorn so antediluvian an equipage, 
yet here the orguUo of its tenants ^* is rank and smells 
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t^htmnUf" flQ^cwtiielj aw ipe the cmatmeB^ol p^Moo^ 
and so taaieat to shine by compcrisoa. A ooadi u a 
9oaah^ be it ever sirerasy, and perbapv a wfaeettonofv 
at the antipodes would be faultless rank and fiwhioiiw 
Do not enter the noble circles of SfMiin, if jou ifmiM 
not cease to^ adndre the national chasaoter, and, like 
Washington Irvii^ in the Peninsula^ ** hav« the Ulii- 
saona of a- life dispelled/^ At^ ay, pardUzi perhaps 
your blue-blooded Grande is descended front aberigkml 
bida^iaia, and Father Adam hknself was an hidalgo. 
Fuyfal giire that bone to another dog. By the relics 
of my &ther and the dust of my mother, by the age 
of all my fore&thers^ your Grande may be a very 
great hidalgo^ but he cannot wall in all Spain ! 

In my escucsSons through these wild rural districts^ 
I fdl in once with the same Titirit^ro or raovrntebank- 
fthowman vrhom I met at the Triana dance in Seville^ — 
an extremdy diverting character^ from whose convert 
sation and anties I derived so much amusement thaH 
I should not be doing justice either to him or to» my 
readevs were I to teck him to the tail of a chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Sii. TITIBlTllaOl VrnVCBBALlTT OT SMeKmCH-i 

LIVING THB APFSIER 0« KXEOHBS^ 

Thb popular name of mj fKend the Titirit^ro was 
Jos^ Nabo, or Joe Turnip, and his career had been 
marked by strange vicissitudes. Now the sole propri- 
etor of a booth, and now obliged to run for his life ; 
now candle-snuffer ; now the stock tragedian of a bam ; 
now a showman on a smaller seale ; and now biFed as 
a clown for " the chance of the hal,^^ Jos^ was every* 
thing by turns» and nothing long. He had travelled 
from Navarre to La Mancha with a nomad company 
of Volatineros, or rope-dancers and tumblers, as the 
bufon^ or facetious man of ^ establishment. Like 
Ijston, or the pretty milk-maid in the song, '* bis fS^e 
was bis foituneJ^ Bis goggle ej^es were capable- of 
i^alising the perpetual mcktioo ; his nose was like red- 
tipped dough,, which he. could tvfiat into any shape, 
and leave so* foe the day ; aad bis* mouth was so sin- 
gularly convolved that it laughed in spite of him, and 
extended from ear ta ear the wide domain of Ba«cri- 
ment. '^ A laugh,** be w«iuld say, '' is better then a 
breakfast." 

^ Hay tanftoB. bajos 'aasta vida^ 
Es mi^or reurae 4. caroajadas." 

'*' Tbis VSh '^ «• ftiR of pitfallb cnnt, 
Tis beat to langfar out till we Burst ! ** 
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So Jos6 Nabo made an accomplished gracioso^ arriv- 
ing, without any process of ratiocination, at the same 
conclusion as Abdera's philosopher, and laughing 
through the long comedy of life with a zest that would 
have delighted Democritus. 

Jos^s brain-pan was a rare repertory of old saws 
and proverbial sayings, which he rattled out at times 
with a singular felicity. Thus, when he saw a strap- 
ping young majo with a blooming maiden by his side, 
in the whispering familiarity of approaching wed- 
lock, Jos6 would slily say, as he tumbled up to them, 

'' Antes que cases, vea ]o que haces I" 
<< Before that you marry, a thoughtful year tarry/' 

Sometimes he would promise to array himself in full 
dress for the purpose of duly paying court to his 
friends, the public, and would presently make his 
appearance in nothing but a shirt ; a shirt, however, 
twelve yards long, with a piece of white bone sticking 
out of his mouth, which he declared to be an ass's 
tooth fastened in his jaw by the court dentist, to supply 
the place of a tooth he lost in his last exertions to be 
funny ! " Mw vah un diente que un diamante.** ** A 
tooth is better than a diamond ! Talkativeness and 
giggling he called ways of young asses, and obstinacy 
and cunning tricks of old mules. Whenever he heard 
a wordy squabble, where noisy assertion took the place 
of argument, he would exclaim : — 

^< Vamos al grano, 
Que de paja y de polro 
Ya estamos hartos.'' 
*< Now come to the grain, if there 's grain in your store, 
For with straw and dust crammed, my poor throat 's getting sore." 
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Jos^ had a box of very primitive simplicity of con* 
structioD, to which, with a resistless leer, he invited 
my particular attention. The showman'^s invitation 
was certainly enticing ; it was no less than to obtain a 
peep through a hole three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter, at the sublime spectacle of the Last Judgment* 
I thought it might be a rude copy of Michael Angelo^s 
picture; it was a very different thing. In carious 
illustration of the mocking spirit of the Spanish popu- 
lace, and of the smack of irreverence which they con- 
trive to associate with religious practices, it was a 
burlesque upon the terrible Dies IrcB^ and a caricature 
upon the assemblage of resuscitated humanity. 

He who showed it was a bold man, but he who 
painted it was a bolder. El Titirit^ro announced it 
thus : — *^ There is nothing to be alarmed at, hermanos 
mioSf* since, hermanos, we all are pickaninnies, from 
the Duke to the drab, of Adam and Eve, who were the 
moving cause of what we call this world. The final 
judgment, which is to follow the ending of the same,, 
has not yet been verified, and El Titirit^ro seeka 
merely to assist your imaginations for the better reprov* 
ing of your sins^ and to furnish you with a programme 
of the spectacle for the better understanding of your 
parts and places, in the grand drama of the Resurrec* 
tion of the Flesh : — 

" Y ser^ oosa de ver. 

No saber de nadie el nombre 
Y ver en cueros al hombre, 
Y en cueros & la mnger." 

* ^ Brethren*' — ^a quiz upon the style of preachers. 
VOL. II. C 
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«JLduDgUwittlM(OMel 

Of «one sball we know tke iuune» 
The men in their pelts will be« 

And the women will be the mme V* 

Now, tell me, uttedes, while you step forward to see 
this wonderful thing, isnH it true that Juan and his 
better-half, in the dresses they wore when the^ were 
bom, will cut a brilliant figure ? It will make all the 
world die of laughter, and thus there will be an end 
of the General Judgment !'* 

I shall not treat my readers to a peep inside the 
box, which I am not profane enough to describe, and 
have recorded Josi^s verbal embellishment merely as 
an illustration of the audacious chai^cter of popular 
Spanish wit. For lack of argument, and in the riot 
of animal spirits, they do not hesitate here to make 
merry with their saints and gods. I handed El Titiri- 
tero a dollar as his hofwrariwm^ upon which he kissed 
with tears of exaggerated loyalty the image of ^* the 
beauty " Ferdinand, rubbing it to the tip of his nose ; 
pronounced it good, exclaimed to a wondering child, 
" Es una cosa para untar los dientes^ " It 's a thing to 
grease a tooth with ! ** and taking the cigar out of 
a strange bystander's mouth, coolly smoked it to the 
butt. 

Smoking has become so universal here that it is 
practised by the gravest characters, and invades the 
most refined societies. At the first terttdias in Seville, 
in the bosoms of the consular families, and in noble 
houses of an evening, the cigarrillo is often lit when tea 
is done, and very elegant ladies think no more of it 
than of using a scent-bottle. The Ayuntamidntos all 
smoke while they are met in their corporate capacity ; 
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md ID a lute yetr^s iDiinkipftl nccouilts of Cadii, 
appears an item pf ^ght hundred reals Tell(xt, or etpiki 
pquncb st^rKngh ^^ cigars, fcxc one member only of the 
Provincial DepiUation during a journey to Madrid. 

The journey isi charged at six Uiousand reals» or 
sixty pounds, for travdUing and hotel expeoaes ; and 
the item for cigars amounts to one seventh of the 
entire* £veo this, p^haps, is as legitimate as the 
turtle soup and veniaon of municipal men in London ; 
yet it is impossible to defend the outiay of a large 
sum, without the slightest authority, in providing a 
fine fungal for a deceased member of the Deputation^ 
and the squandering of seven thousand reals» Of 
seventy pounds sterling* out of the sacred munidpal 
funda, upon a portrait of Ssparterp. But five thou- 
sand reals in presents oi cigars to the garrison appears 
even still less justifiable. 

This filthy practice, in which Spaniards regularly 
indulge while seated al dinner^ and even in the heat 
of military skirmishings led during the last ^ege el 
Biircelona to a shocking diss^ter. A citt2eo» who had 
volunteered to serve as an artillery-man upcm the wall, 
WAS ramming the charge home, when another citism 
saving the same gun carelessly dropped the end c^ his 
piper-cigar upon the touch-hole. The cannon was 
instantly discharged, and the man in front of it blown 
to pieces ! 

While Espartero was bombarding the Catalan 
capital, the Ayacuchos of Cadiz carried his portrait 
in triumphant procession through their streets, and 
twelve thousand four hundred reals were spent that 
d^y out of the municipal funds in wine and cigars for 
c2 
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the troops. The practice of smoking has at last crept 
iiito church, encouraged, perhaps^ by the example of 
the late Bishop of Leon, who used to smoke between 
the courses at Don CarWs table. Inveterate smokers 
bring their cigars into the churches, during the long 
and somewhat theatrical Juncions^ and take an occa* 
sional whiff under shelter of their cloaks, the puffd 
being so distributed as to be barely discernible by 
those in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Last summer I met a small band of political pri-» 
soners, marching in the intense heats under a strong- 
escort, their arms tightly pinioned with cords, and 
bound together two by two. Most of them wer^ 
military officers. They smoked their cigarrillos with 
inimitable coolness, and chatted and laughed with 
the soldiers who formed their escort, as if they were 
on a rural party of pleasure. They were to be shot 
next day. 

In the magnificent Cafi^ del Turco at Seville, one of 
the most splendid establishments in Spain, which 
comprises an extensive hotel with a cafe and billiard 
and gaming-rooms, and could upon a pinch accom« 
modate an army, the characteristic insouciance of Spa** 
niards may be seen in perfection. There is no purer 
type of the national practice. Here, while I dined 
in what they gave me as a private room, — an immense 
gallery open to the whole world, — a JUle-de-chambre 
entered as by right, and unpapered her curls before a 
dusty mirror at my elbow, while the mozo puffed his 
ciffarrilb as he waited to change my plate some forty 
times in the innumerable courses of savoury but 
unclean viands which constitute a Spanish dinner. 
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Neither waiter nor housemaid had obtained or sought 
my permission ; and though I coughed at both, the 
iiint was intensely disregarded. 

Having detected some dust in my tumbler, and 
pointed it out to the mozo, he quietly rinsed out the 
glass and flung the contents on the floor ! I laughed 
outright in astonishment, when, with imperturbable 
gravity, he said that it would lay the dust. ^^ It is 
needless," I remarked, pointing to a neighbouring table 
which was white with blowings from the street, '^ dust 
is the Spanish table-cloth.^ This complacent youth let 
the lighted end of his cigar fall on my white duck 
trousers, and extinguishing it by throwing water on 
my leg, exclaimed, " No es nada^^ " That 's nothing !" 
No, indeed ; for though smoking is not yet introduced 
into the Cortes, and on the judicial bench, the depu- 
ties in a long sitting obtain their darling narcotic, the 
judges obtain it on the bench and the jury in their 
box, by chewing their cigars and spitting about on 
the floor. 

The consumption of cofiee and chocolate in Spain 
is enormous. That of tea, on the other hand, is 
extremely limited. The middle classes, with few ex- 
-ceptions, use it very rarely, and the proper mode of 
drinking it is even unknown. It is served, for the most 
part, poured into tumblers, a barbarous profanation 
of the most glorious of all beverages, and two parts 
of milk are added to one of tea. The rustic female 
•who threw away the tea-water as waste, and brought 
the leaves to table buttered, scarcely committed a 
fDore horrid sacrilege. The living Goths who pro- 
fiane the sacred liquor should be deluged to death, 
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"with sealed lipft, beneaUi the spouts of a mfllioti tea- 
pots, and buried under heaps of the leaves ! Coffin, 
too^ here, is generally miUle worse than in most con- 
tinental countrjesy (not much better, indeed, than in 
England,) but the defect belongs to the article itself, 
which they procure for the most part from their own 
ccdony of Puerto Rico. Chocolate is better in Spain 
than in any other Europe«i kingdom. They almost 
invarislbly manufacture it mixed with sugar, and 
spiced with cinnamon, the latter being excluded for 
the sick and convalescent. 

The bams as well as witie of Xerez are famous ; the 
hams of MaUerca * are more so ; but those of the 
north of Spain are of still more distinguished excel- 
lence: indeed, I would much rather predicate this 
attribute '* excellence" of an Asturian boar than of 
the bulk ot Spanish statesmen who claim it as their 
title. The right of a plump and healthy pig to be 
addressed as ^* Vuestra Excelencia '^ is far more indis- 
putable than that of a Castilian patriot. 

The porker munches acorns for the good of the 
community ; the patriot fattens on place for the good 
of himself. The porker offends no one with his 
grunting; the patriot grunts so that all the world 
must hear him. The porker thrusts his snout into 
the ground for his own behoof alone; the patriot 
thrusts it into the affairs of other people. The 
porker'^s tail is twisted and curly ; it is the patriot's 
Conscience that is twisted. The porker has no cor- 
mption of the flesh, for he is natural in bis habits^ 
and sound-^he has no corruption of the soul» for. 
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luckily, perhaps, he has none; the patriots body 
and the patriot's soul — but let nie not push the pa- 
rallel f Suffice it that I love the Asturian hams, 
both of bear and swine — the Pyrenean likewise — aiid, 
above all, the succulent paws of a Basque bear 
stewed^ which are better in the mouth thau round 
the neck. 

The AndalucianSj ValencianSj and Catalans, get 
the bulk of their salt fish, of which they use im- 
mense quantities, from the coast of Algarve, and 
Larache; they proceed thither in their stout native 
vessels to pay for their supplies in dollars to the 
trafficking Portuguese. The salt fish which they 
receive is the immense and excellent tunny, and 
the small ami sprat- like sardine. The shores of the 
Mediterranean are comparatively ill supplied with 
fish, which prefer the turbid waters of the Atlantic,. 
Before the ports of Spain were closed against us, we 
supplied her with immense quantities of bacallaOt or 
Newfoundland cod* 

Amidst the variety of characters which I met in 
my pilgrimage, not the least amusing was one who 
slept on top of me from Gibraltar to Cadiz ;— I mean 
that he reposed in the steamer in the berth above 
me. He was a contrabandist on a limited scale, and 
an applier of leeches at Seville — Senor Sanguijuela, 
let me call him — and imported his own supplies of 
that invaluable reptile illicitly, from Tangier, by way 
of our possession. He was very ajmmunicative^ and 
when I cut him short with a — 

" But where the diabl^ are the leeches?'' 

*' Whyj look you, Don Fulano ! '* he replied, unwrap- 
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ping an enonnous handkerchief which was swathed 
round his waist next the skin* The handkerchief 
was streaming with water to keep the leeches alive, 
and had at least two thousand coiled within its folds. 

The application of leeches is here a separate pro* 
fession, and the surgeon or apothecary will not meddle 
with such things, but refer you to him whose speciality 
it is. Every town has its two or three sanffuijueta" 
shops for the sale of '' leeches of the kingdom, of the 
first quality.*' Everything here is *' of the kingdom," 
even English cottons and French frippery, for so 
excessive is the nationality, that the tradesman must 
lie to court it. My friend Don Sanguijuela proved a 
very talkative and pleasant person — a second ^' Barber 
of Seville ; ^ and it would be well worth your while to 
lose a pint of blood for the pleasure of a chat with him, 
and the satisfaction of gorging himself and his suckers. 
He is singularly eloquent in commending to public 
esteem the invaluable services of the leech, 

^ Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Still bears a precious jewel in its &ife." 

He swears that the black little beast is the saviour of 
the human race, and that its swill is iniSnitely better 
than phlebotomy, Sangrado was not a more eloquent 
advocate of hot water and bleeding than Sanguijuela 
of cold cream and biting ; and, to make sure of insert* 
ing his " serpent's tooth " in your tumours, contusions, 
and extravasations, he alone, of all the townspeople, 
has a dormitory close to his shop, where you may 
arouse him and his blood-suckers at all hours of the 
iiight. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

BDUGATI0N-H9FANCSH NAMES. 

The system pursued at the College of St. John the 
Baptist, in Xerez, may be taken as a fair specimen of 
the ordinary education provided for the children of the 
poorer and middle classes in Spain. There is an ex« 
tensive class of elementary or purely primary education 
open to the public at large without charge^ the expense 
of maintaining which is provided by the Government; 
and there is also a superior school, in which the 
foundations* of a liberal, but not a classical education, 
are extensively laid. In this superior school the pupils 
pay a part, and the Government the rest. Both are 
under the superintendence of one patrono, or president. 

The elementary school is managed by a moderately 
well-informed layman ; the superior school by a priest, 
who may be considered well educated, but whose views 
can scarcely be pronounced either liberal or enlight- 
ened. The Government appoints to both these posts. 

There is an inspecting and consulting committee, 
composed of the four principal teachers or professors 
(so called) of the school, one of whom, Don Diego 
Gallardo, received and executed a commission from 
the Spanish government in 1834 to examine into 
the methods of primary instruction pursued in Eng- 
land and France, and was subsequently superintendent 
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of the principal normal school at Madrid from 1835 
to 1889. 

Don Jos^ Rincon, the clerical head of the esta- 
blishment, exercises over it a very complete control, and 
announces with an amusing naivete in his programme 
that in his school sre tai^ht the principles of 
Christian doctrine, religion, and politeness,^^ [an odd, 
but reasonable juxtaposition], " orthology, calogra- 
phy/' [these derirates fn>m the Greek are different 
from ours, but they are nevertbelesA correct], <^ant%- 
metic, Spanish grammar, geometry, physical scieiioes, 
linear dmwing, natural history, geograf^y, aod 
history,'^ 

There are likewise dasBes for drawing ficin natun, 
and for modem languages ; but for these the payraents 
are exitra. For the previoos long fist the charge is 
two dollars per month, pud quarterly in advance, a 
requisition rigidly adhered to. This is just five poiBids 
per annum, which, for such a liberal course of instroe- 
tion, must be confessed to be very moderate. The 
fault seems to be, that there is rather too much aimed 
at ; but the well-disposed child, of average capacity, 
can iiev€r fail to carry away a foundation, at least, for 
very i^spectable attainmoita. There is a drawback 
in the want of satisfactory advanced classes. But, 
to be sure, those who aim at higher diii^s,, may repair 
to the Lyceums and Univearsities. A general and just 
outcry has been latterly raised against the irregularily 
of the government payments to diese sdbaols thfough- 
out the kingdom. 

Private education here ia almost entirely in the 
hands of the dergy^ and it it a mngular feature that 
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there i» no fisded chai^ Ae prices hmg wholly con- 
▼embnal and proportioned to the ranic and meaiM of 
a pti^nl's parents. The cireiuiataiioes of each piir- 
ticuh^ case are pairiarchally coosiilered, and one-ifth 
€i the pupils in the school are usually educated by the 
good padres gratuitously, bemg chosen by lot from a 
number of candidates. This feature bek»gs ezcln- 
iively to priirate education. 

The system of instruction provided by the State, 
omsidering the anarchical condition of the oountry, 
wonld be eneditable if the aUotted funds were paid. 
No district is without its primary school, to which the 
poor children, if their parents are so disposed, may 
have ready acce«. But many of these have latterly 
been closed through non-payment of salaries. The 
adv'antages of education are little prized amongst the 
humbler classes in the Peninsula. Children are looked 
upon precisely as young calves, or colts, or donkeys, 
jnd the grand object is to get the greatest ^possible 
attiount of work out of them-^wfaen the youi^sters are 
so incMned. 

In every town of any importance diere is ulno an 
Institute of secondary instfuctkm. I may take San- 
lucar for an example. Here, in the month of October, 
the matriculation for the year's course is opened, and a 
Small subscription entitles to attendance upon any of 
the classes formed. There are chsses of Latin, ftf 
Greek, and of Philosophy, as well as an elementary 
course of drv^nof^sangrudiyres^ at surgeon-phlebotoBl- 
isCs — the respectable practising surgeon, as distin- 
guished from the barber-surgeon, and the mere Acrmte, 
or suigeon4>andager. 
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The general fault of these national institutiona is^ 
chat they proceed too much by form' of public lecture, 
to produce sound results in the education of youthful 
minds. Lectures are not only a very popular but 
A satisfactory medium of instruction, when applied 
to grown persons ; but with youths, the information 
thus communicated too often tends to the flimsy and 
superficial. Pains-taking and laborious toil with the 
individual mind appears to be indispensable, and, ifk 
imparting classical knowledge, seems especially essen-^ 
tial. Effective preliminary instruction in the classics 
must be had, therefore, in Spain, at unauthorised 
schools, or by means of private tutors. 

The grandiloquence which naturally springs from 
the Spanish character, is seen very prominently in the 
new scholastic system. The ci-devant *' school of the 
first letters" is now a *' College of Humanities ;^' and 
where, a few years back, the silabarioy or spelling-book, 
alone was taught, there is superadded an ambitious 
course of philosophy ; while the schoolmaster has 
exchanged his whimsical but honoured title of 
<* Domine,**^ for the more ambitious appellation of 
** Catedratico," a more pompous mode than is known 
in any other country for announcing that he is a 
Professor. 

Of the same character is the display of a female 
teacher of languages at Cadiz, advertised by herself 
■everywhere as the " Trilingual Profesora," who 
teaches English, French, and Italian to children de- 
siring to possess these accomplishments, at moderate 
charges, and will attend those senoritas who may please 
to require her services, either in private houses^ or 
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academies, at whatever hours they may choose to ap- 
point— and at whatever price, might be likewise added. 
But I am very far indeed from desiring to ridicule or 
depreciate the teadhers in the Secondary Institutes and 
Universities, or even in the Primary schools, some of 
whom do honour to their country, and most are a 
credit to its literary attainments, 

Spaniards have long been reproached for the osten* 
tatious length of their names, and the familiar story 
where a Castilian hidalgo, calling at an English inn at 
midnight, is refused accommodation on the ground 
that there are not beds for so many different gentle* 
men, Boniface in his nightcap being unable to dis* 
tinguish whether his visitors are one or more in the 
dark, was fairly applicable to former times. 

But if Spain has not been constitutionalised intus 
et in cute^ she has at least been modernised and cut 
down to more rational dimensions ; since all are allowed 
to participate the " Don,'* a plurality of names is not 
so much regarded ; the British " John Short'' school 
is more in vogue, and a taste is in some sort diffused 
for republican simplicity and convenience. 

But the Portuguese retain to this day the old long- 
winded nomenclature of the Peninsula, and are subject 
in this respect to many jokes from their Spanish cou- 
sins, as I was a witness in a city of southern Spain^ 
where a Portuguese resided with three daughters^ 
bearing the formidable names of Dona Maria Emilia 
Correa de Vasconcellos de Sousa Pereira Coelho 
Henriques, Dona Sofia Amelia Correa de Vasconcellos 
de Sousa Pereira Coelho Henriques, and Dona 
Carolina Amelia Correa de Vasconcellos de Sousa 
Pereira Coelho Henriques ! They were duena-ed by 
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a jBaiden aunt wilh a name evcsn still more akurniuig^ 
Dona Eugenia de Aguilar e Almeida JULoojpoy da 
QfunsL Mello e Azambuja de FeaalTa! I pledge 
nqrself that there U not a partidb of caricature or 
e^^aggeration ia my one of tisese Daj»e9. 

We ase accufi4omed at hooie to attach Dotiomi oi 
nobility to the well-knowa name of ** Don JiiaD^^^— « 
name which Lord Bjron and seYeial dramaUsts bare 
so popul^sed amongst us, and so ideot^led with 
aristoemtic dissipiUioa, that ve look upon it as equi* 
valei^t to " Lord Joha,'' or " Lord Jadt.'' I have 
now before me a circular^ which has been just sent 
round Seville to some fifty eustooiers, and which may 
tend to open your eyes :^-r 

^< Don Juan Rodrigucss, on his return from Paiis, 
where be had been to coUeot the fashions, annouQees 
to bis kind friends and patrons that he has removed 
his taiUring sh^ from the Calle ddl Sacramento to the 
Calle de San Miguel ; bc^es^* &c. 

The fact is^ that the Spaniarcb, with the diffiiaion 
of the ^ Doi^" have beat us hollow in the raoe of 
"Esquires," Everybody is now-a-days a Door— 
your tailor, your hosier, your sboemaker^if ^ all 
aspiring to fashionable establishmenta. The actor is 
announced as a Don in the play-bills, and a mannikio- 
fiddler is called " Don Jesus ! '^ The captain of every 
little vessel that plies to the port of Cadiz, is a Dou in 
eyqry superscription of a letter, advertisement, and 
bill of lading; and so is the little ship-broker imd 
custom-house agent We do not as yet give the 
^^ Esquire" to these worthies. How will it be in ten 
yoars^ time — quien sabe ? 

There has been a great deal of fiddling this autumii 
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^rt not, deTout reader, the fiddler wa« the In^gmlt 
Jam ! See in wlwt puzsling predieaiaeiits the free- 
dom of JSpaniah manaers invalvei us. The violisist 
(oBily iseven yenrs old) was christa^, doubtkss 
through » pious intentioQ, after the name of the 
Redeemer, and the child beiog extmardioarily gifted, 
the sacred name tbui^ came to be as comxnoaly i^Mikeii 
of as Paganini or fk»nj Elssler widi us. I ooofess 
thk familiarity ^exy much dii^usted me ; and though 
I went to hear the child, I listened to him without 
much pleasure. His name always rang in my eans, 
and I thought I should have seai him in the Temple 
disputing amongst the doctors. Fancy the difference 
of his fiddling a number of common operatic ains» amid 
bobbing heads and appbuding hands. It was the 
child's benefit nighty and its own and its parents^ vanity 
took full fling. Its hair, which weighed apparently 
more than its whole body, was curled down to the 
SQiall of its back ; and dressed in the showy costume 
of a mqjo^ or Andalucian buck, it fiddled away the 
overture to Figaro with a rapidity perfectly aslomsh- 
ing. But it was all fiddle or rather kit-music. I could 
not, for the soul of me, imagine that I heard a violin. 
Then he played a bolera, then another national dance, 
the Jota, with variations ; and lastly he played and 
danced the fandango himself at one and the same time. 
Clever, though petty, as the performance all was, I 
could have whipped the urchin in ccMisideration of his 
name, irreverently profaned by such farcical doings. 
I never felt before how much there is in a name ! 
The favourite baptismal names of the tw^o sexes all 
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through the Peninsula, are •* Jos^** and ** Maria,**— 
an obvious consequence of the universal devotion to 
the Virgin, which is carried, perhaps, to greater 
heights here than in any other Catholic country. 
•* Anna,'* for the same reason, as being the name of the 
Virgin's mother, is likewise frequent, and even the 
Bedeemer^s name is not uncommon. Men are often 
christened by a female as well as a male appellation, 
and there are *' Josd Marias*' in tens of thousands. 

The system universally practised of calling people 
by their Christian names only, leads to curious results. 
Among the lower orders there are many who have 
entirely forgotten their surnames, and some even in 
the middle classes, who for thirty years have not been 
called by them. In a list of twenty prisoners arrested 
for a riot, returning to Seville from the annual pil- 
grimage to Torrijos, I found the same names fre- 
quently recurring. There were two Josfe Marias, two 
Juan Franciscos, and three Antonio Jos^s. In none 
of these cases was a surname appended, and indeed 
every third name was similarly crippled. So preva- 
lent is the custom that the authorities sometimes do 
not ask for a surname, and the double Christian name 
is adopted, even amongst the humblest classes, for the 
sake of distinction. 

Try the same system for a moment amongst our- 
selves: how could we ever distinguish amongst the 
multitude of Tommy Jacks and Jacky Toms ? The 
name of " Jos6 Maria " is so common, that a full 
fifth of the Spanish male population have received 
those names in baptism. To English ears, a man 
bearing a feminine name sounds odd, but it is given 
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through a religious feeling, nearly all women in Spain 
having a particular devotion to the Virgin. During 
the French usurpation, King Joseph Napoleon was so 
hated by the people, that they were said, in some 
instances, to have declined to pronounce the name 
Jose at all, and to have addressed those so christened, 
** Esposo de la Virgen ! " (Breton's L'Espagne^ Vol. !•) 

The cumbrous length of Spanish names leads to 
curious devices for the purpose of evading the endless 
toil of signing the name in full, when persons hold 
public situations. The national pride never will stoop 
to compound, in a matter of such fancied importance, 
to the extent familiar in England, of signing all but 
the surname in initials, by which means much super- 
fluous trouble is got rid of. No, the four or five 
names must be all of them displayed at length. 
Official men abridge, sometimes, thus : *' Flor*. Ger*. 
Franc**. Gon'., for Florentino Geronimo Francisco 
Gonzalez,^^ &c ; and a public clerk, who had a trouble- 
some name and was obliged to sign it frequently, had 
this string of Christian names printed in the forms 
which he filled up, '^ Joaquin Pedro Antonio Manuel,^^ 
and had only then to sign for purposes of verification 
his ugly surname, '* Ucles^'* 

The odd and ostentatious custom of reduplicating 
family names, when different branches of the same 
patronymic intermarry, which is sometimes the case in 
England, but still more frequently in Wales, may be 
likewise found in Spain. Don Josd Alvarez Pestana 
y Pestana, is a respectable member of the Senate, and 
the President of the College of St. John the Baptist 
at Xerez is called Don Jos^ Gonzalez y Gonzalez, 

VOL. II. D 
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One is struck at times Mdth eictraordinory names iftbd 
predicaments. On the ftianicipol guard list df Seville, 
' which is a record of oiFenders caught in fiagrantiy et 
consigned up6n formal informations to the tender 
mercite of eshirros armed with huge pistols stuck by 
ganchos into the small of the back, I once beheld the 
following entries :— 

*' Arrested last night for the theft of two quarts (a 
hall^nny worth) of paper cigars, from a shop in the 
Calle de la Princesa, Jos^ de la Cruz Cid!^ 

^^ Maria Rita de Jesus, for strolling through the 
streets adjoining the Alameda Vieja, clothed inde- 
cently, and uttering dishonest words." I thought it a 
hideous profanation. 

The name of Ferdinand, in Spanish Heman^ Her^ 
nando, or Fernando, has some remarkable historical 
recollections attached to it. It was the common name 
of the conquerors of Mexico and Peru, Hernan Cortes 
and Hernan Pizarro. It was the name of the founder 
of bull-fighting upon a grand scale, Ferdinand de 
Vanezuela, and of the greatest of human liars, Fernao 
Mendez Pinto. It was the name of the expeller 
of the Moors from Seville, St. Ferdinand, and of the 
vanquisher of the Moors at Granada, Ferdinand the 
Politic. The first Ferdinand who united the crowns of 
Castile and L^on was an active and warlike prince, 
and had the Cid for his general. The reigns of all 
the five Ferdinands who preceded Charles the Fifth 
were glorious. The two who have reigned since then 
were little better than fools and madmen, though one 
of them was called " The Wise.'* The wise man 
starved himself to death. 
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The Spanish have a class of patronymics^ ^siieh as 
Rodriguez, the son of Rodrigb, Fernandez, the non of 
Fernando, Sanchez, the son of Sancho, Alvarez, the 
son of Alvaro (the reader will be reminded at once of 
the author of the Latin Prosody), which answer to the 
English Thomson, Robin/^/^, Dickson, WilliamA>^, 
&c., and to the Scotch and Irish Mac, the distinction 
of the O' for grandson being pecuHar to the latter 
country. 

It is astonishing what a number of Scotch and Irish 
names one meets disguised in Spain. Don Ramon 
Onil is a descendant of the Irish O* Neils. The 
Silvanos were Sullivans, the Leods, Macleods, the 
ancestor of the celebrated General Seoane was a 
Sweeny. Many of our countrymen, without absurdly 
altering their names, have at this moment the highest 
military commands, as Generals Shelly, Arbuthnot, 
and O'Donnel, The system of disguise is more pre- 
valent than is generally imagined. In the person of 
''Don Daniel Rafert,^' an officer somewhat distin- 
guished in the Spanish service, may be recognised 
the fi^devant Dan Rafferty, with a Don before the 
Dan ; in " Don Rafael Grego,'' the quondam Ralph 
Mac-Gregor; and I have met frequent instances in 
France of the same masquerading amongst the 
descendants of stray scions from the north of the 
Tweed or the west of St. George's Channel. A very 
remarkable living instance is a gentleman named 
Reilly, who being promoted to the rank of aide- de- 
camp to the Duke of Nemours, calls himself " Le 
Capitaine Reille ! '' 

The polite conclusion of a Spanish letter is an odd- 
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looking heap of initials preceding the signature of your 
name. The initials are for the most part these : ^' S. 
S. S. Q. S. M. B.^^ (Su Hgtiro iervidar que $m manos 
besa — " Your sure servant who kisses your hands.'') 
This led once to a ludicrous mistake. A raw attache 
to the British legation, having received a letter with 
this cabalistic termination, and pervaded by a tone of 
ladinagcy from a much more able diplomatic acquaint- 
ance» called on a friend to consult him as to whether 
he should not send a message to the writer of the letter 
for a supposed insult conveyed stenographically by the 
initials recorded above, which he supposed to represent 
these words: ^* Simpletony Sumph, you\e a Quizzical 
Servant ofSa Majesii Britannique !'*'* 

The Don, it is needless to say, is an abridgment of 
the Latin Dominus. The old form of the word was 
Dam^ which still prevails in Portugal, in the rare 
instances where this prefix is used. The title was 
transferred to Italy during the Spanish domination, 
and lingers there to this hour. It used to exist also 
in France upon a limited scale, where it was given as 
a title to the members of certain religious orders ; but 
they always prefixed it to their family names, while it 
is before their baptismal names that the Spaniards 
invariably place it When a Spaniard wishes to insult 
or deride another, he calls him Don Ladron or Don 
Diabbf and beggars sometimes use it amongst each 
other as an apodo or burlesque sobriquet. The name 
is in one instance found in Ireland, but following the 
surname instead of preceding the Christian name, and 
therefore not of Spanish origin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BOADSIDB TENTA, 

The Spaniard is as great a lover of porker^s flesh 
in its various forms as ever was Gentile openly, or Jew 
in secret. The pigs of Estremadura and the Asturias 
are particularly fine animals, and being fed on wild 
acorns, their roasted flesh is remarkable for its delicate 
game-like flavour. The fault is, that they are for the 
most part too fat. They luxuriate through the forest 
like a cow in clover, till they almost burst from indul* 
gence. They are generally black, with hair short, 
strong, and erect ; and very spirited. 

The perfection of a pig would in my mind be a 
" slip '' caught in his youth in the Asturian wilds, fed 
occasionally upon hard diet in-doors, and turned out 
every second month into the forest. A layer of lean 
should be alternated with each stratification of luscious 
acorn fat, and the animal should be trained to mix 
rather than save his bacon. Perhaps the greatest 
consumption of this article in Spain is made in the 
shape of chacina, or pork-sausage, a coarse, yellow^ 
and unseemly substitute for the elegant affair known 
under this name in London. But in point of flavour, 
which is the main consideration, it may be doubted 
whether the chacina of Spain has not the advantage. 
Cleanliness is the last consideration which enters into 
Spanish calculations, ^ 
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The tocino, or bacon, is of three qualities; the ordi- 
nary description which is horribly fat ; the tocino cle 
la Sierra, or mountain-bacon, which is leaner and more 
serviceable ; and the tocino de tinaja, or jar-bacon, 
which, being of the finest quality, is preserved in large 
earthen jars. The price of the latter is nearly two 
shillings per pound. 

The blood of the unclean swine is likewise, perhaps, 
more generally utilised here than in any European 
country, and the morcilla, or black-pudding, is in very 
general use. A larger description of sausage, called 
the chorizo, is in still more frequent requisition ; it is 
made like the other, but constructed more solidly, 
packed more closely into a larger and firmer gut, 
spiced with garlic, steeped in white wine, and then 
hung up the chimney till it becomes perfectly smoke- 
dried. The wine and the process of drying impart to 
it a richer and more racy flavour (bating the smoke), 
and it is an immense popular favourite. From the 
peculiar anti-simplicity of Spanish cookery, a bit of 
everything is put into every pot, and there is no one, 
perhaps, of the fifty soups (excepting the lenten ones) 
which figure in the Spanish list, into which garlic and 
tomatas, and sausage and bacon, do not in some shape 
enter. Boiled fowls are the usual resources of an 
English traveller, but are often terrifically tough. 

The irregularities of Spanish life make the various 
prepared meats of the sausage family indispensable. 
The contrabandist, the muleteer, the marching soldier, 
tak« their snap of food and wine rapidly at the tabiero 
or counter of the road-«ide venta; they will not wait 
for delicacies of cookery ; something rough and readj • 
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13 wbaf they reqiure^ Except in th^ great citiei, cook- 
shops are unknowo, and the perishable sorts of meat 
are never kept on isale. Along the sea-coast the Smaller 
descriptions offish, the meleta, the sargo, the succulent 
sardina, are kept cold-roasted, or constanlly frying, 
for the behoof of hungry passengers. Small, coarse 
cheeses and bread, garlic, and onions, with the several 
sausages and black-*pudding8 before described, are 
k«pt for the same purpose^ and on the great lines con- 
sumed (as may be supposed) in prodigious quantities, 
the flow of the wine-cask being scarcely for an instant 
suspended. 

The liquor is drawn off in glasses holding about a 
pint, two pints, or half a pint each ; and enormous 
tubs repose beneath the cock to catch what escapes 
when the wine is drawn. These tubs are as black as 
ink with the incrustation of the vinous sediment, for it 
is red wine that is almost universally drunk, and even 
in districts, such as Xerez, renowned for the produc- 
tion of white wine, the red wines of Catalonia and 
Valencia alone are generally consumed. 

The drinking-vessels are few in number, for cere- 
mony is regarded as httle as may be, and three or four 
glasses will serve twenty persons at the same time. 
When a party call fbr their azumbre, or good-sized 
quart of wine, but one glass is supplied them, unless 
they particularly ask for more. The same vessel 
passes rapidly from mouth to mouth, until the earthen 
m^sure is exhausted, for nothing more astonishes a 
denizen of the north of Europe than the short pause 
these people make over their wine, and the impossibvi- 
li^ of inducing tb^n to take another glass when thcj 
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think they have had enough. A Spaniard drinks 
merely to refresh : rarely, almost never, to intoxicate. 

The interior of the road-side venta is thus a rapidly 
changing and always picturesque spectacle. The 
Muleteros, with their hybrid convoy of mules, donkeys, 
and small mountain horses, heavily laden and creeping^ 
at a snail's pace, the labrador and farm-servant going 
to and from market, with their leathern leggings open 
at the sides to let in the air, and display the calves 
(their own, and not the produce of their herds), the 
contrabandists always travelling in numerous convoy 
upon mules of choice excellence, possessing qualities 
for which their masters would not exchange them 
against the choicest Andalucian barb, — the masters 
themselves, daring and roystering fellows, wearing the 
round or peaked velvet hat, which is so admirably 
becoming to the Spanish face, and which, like the 
mantillas of the women, constitutes so truly a national 
costume, — all meet at the venta. 

The smuggler may be known by something of da-» 
ring impudence in his eye, but without the bandit's 
ferocity. He is perfectly conscious that his craft, 
although not legalised, is necessary. He boasts that 
about the court contraband is all the rage, and that 
much of the Queen'^s bijouterie and apparel is smug* 
gled. His profession has access to the highest places^ 
and is protected by the loftiest patronage. 

There is something of style in his mode of wearing 
the red foja^ which is swathed round his middle. It 
is carried almost with the dignity of a capitan-general^s 
scarf. His jacket is of better cut, and of much mcure 
costly material than those of the ordinary wayfarer ;; 
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his shirt is of a finer linen ; around his dark buiUneck 
is twisted a valuable silk handkerchief of a showy 
French pattern ; there is a handsome waving arabesque 
indicated in thready and stitched into his leggings^ 
which are not old, discoloured, and condemned-look- 
ing, but tolerably fresh and often renewed, indicating 
the thriving condition of the wearer. Then his breeches 
are of a very good velvet, open at the knees, as almost 
every Spaniard wears them^ but with innumerable 
little silver buttons dangling from short chains, and 
perhaps, if he is vain of his legs, extending all up the 
outer seam as far as the hip. Add a very serviceable 
double-barrelled gun slung at his saddle-bow, the 
ammunition being carried in the left pocket of his 
jacket, place a cigarrillo in his mouth — ^you have him 
complete, and when he has done smoking he perhaps 
may sing : 

^ Yo qne soy oontrabandista V* 

The rencontres in these ventas are often very 
strange, and invariably picturesque. Perhaps, a cus- 
tom-house carabinero drinks out of a contrabandist^ 
glass, and pays for the next quarto de azumbre^ or pint 
of wine, out of the dollar with which the contra- 
bandist bribed him. Perhaps the bandit, or guerril* 
lero, takes a light from the soldier sent to hunt him, 
and dips in the same dish. Perhaps, the curaparroco, 
or parish-priest, fanning himself with his huge coal- 
scuttle hat, and dusting his shoe-buckles with the tail 
of his dark gown, drops in to get a glass of water, a 
want which in Spain overtakes one so often in the 
sultry summer weather, that there are standings erected 
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round all the southern towns to sell it kx the open air, ' 
The padre inquires the latest pofitical news from 
the 60Dtrabandist> for he knows fuU well who is beit 
supplied m Spain with that and all othertx»fiimodities« 
The Escribauo, too, pertiaps drops in, or one of the 
conslitutional Alcaldes, and calls for his measure of 
wine like the rest, and for a few olives to give it relish. 
Boniface, a huge, flabby, broad>faced man, with 
muzzle unshaven for a week, dips his immense brown 
horny fist, hirsute all over the back down to the tips 
of the fingers, unwashed for a fortnight, and perfectly 
resembling a beards paw, into a large earthen vessel, . 
filled with olives steeped in salt and water, and passes 
them over the counter into the lawyer's hand« 

This polite process has often occurred to myself, as 
I am particularly fond of the large brown Spanish 
olive. Were you to ask him to serve them up on a 
plate or saucer he would stare bull's eyes, and take 
you for an undoubted lunatic; and, moreover, he 
wouldn't do it, — for you might as well think of whip- 
ping 9, milestone into locomotion, as of persuading or 
goading a Spaniard into any departure from his own 
preconceived notions of propriety. When the olives 
have been handed to me in this primitive fashion, I 
have usually dropt them quietly on the ground, making 
a semblanee of eating them: but this was far too 
cold for the local colouring of the picture, — and the 
Spanish man of station eats away quite unconcernedly 
out of the landlord's fist. 

The same luxuriant nature abounds over the enlare . 
soe&e ; Boniface^s wife serves out the fish and flesh 
with her own hands, tiddng up the savoury sardtnaa . 
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by the tail, the mektas by this bead, grasping tbe 
black puddings and sausages boldly by their full, 
length aod breadth, and transferring them to her 
giaest9 in sueculent simplicity ; while a Murillo boy, 
of peculiar activity, keeps washing the glasses with 
a hand that seems to have been lately in the mud, 
and scarcely turns out the rinsings (£br towels are 
generally unknown here), mixing with each drinker's 
measure a portion of his predecessor's leavings. 

The lawyer has his crack with the bandit, who 
knows very well that he has been before him once in 
his o6Scial character of escribano ; but neither minds 
that circumstance much, and secret denunciation is 
what no man dares. The season and the crops are 
here, as elsewhere, a frequent topic ; there is no dis- 
tinction of tbe classes, or nearly none (the strictness 
in England, the laxity here, is the vice) ; and the 
crown prosecutor and culprit take a friendly horn 
together; the padre and chief contrabandist discuss 
the proceedings at court ; while a leash of minor smug-' 
. glers and custom-house officers, gitanos and farmers^ 
or beggars and soldiers, rattle away in that fluent 
conversation and picturesque expressiveness of ge^ 
ture which strike with peculiar force the temporary 
sojourner in Spain. 

The elements of society still bubble up here, inter- 
mixed in a brave old cauldron ; the lubricious oil has 
not yet settled on the top, with the various spirits 
which compose tbe world, superimposed in strata^ 
each according to its specific weight (of pocket), and 
the sediment despairingly supine at the bottom. These 
blessed results of excessive refinement, of enormous . 
enlightenment, of stupendous civilisation, have not yet 
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been developed in Spain. In every direction prevails 
a patriarchal simplicity of manners and character, and 
the hidalgo does not deem himself degraded by giving 
to the ragged man the time of day, a civil word, a 
kind look, a smile. 

The detestable aristocratic morgue^ which was in 
Spain, which i$ in England, has disappeared from the 
former country amid the earthquake tossings of revo* 
lution, — and for this at least they may be thanked. 
*^Gracia8 & Dios y d la Revolucion!" — was not that 
the expression I heard just now from that hungry 
contrabandist, as he covered his bread with manteca de 
cerdoy " pork-butter," and cut off a slice of raw sausage, 
which he demolished with primitive gusto? 

And here, to complete the picture, may be seen the 
Castilian beggar, whose motto is an independent 
one:— 

** Su olla, 8U misa, 
Y su Dona Luisa," 

which may be rendered— 

" His pot and his mass, 
And his favoorite lass !'' 

The beggar doats on the venta, but he likewise 
goes to mass assiduously, for at the door of the church 
he makes his most plenteous harvest The boys scoff 
him, and the more forward tell him in passing : Qu6 
gordos son los piojos de los pobres ! " How fat are the 
beggar'*s fleas ! " But, nevertheless, this sturdy peti- 
tioner, who ever prays, " keeps never minding," and 
consoles himself with this choice scrap of proverbial 
wisdom: Mas vale el caldo que hs tajadas: ^^The broth 
is better than the cuts T^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

BULL-FIGHTS. 

Although some writers allege that bull-fightingi 
as practised by the Spaniards, is derived from their 
Gothic ancestors ; and others, confounded by the scenes 
of the Circus, trace it back to the Roman era ; every- 
thing combines to demonstrate that these darling 
Peninsular spectacles are of Moorish origin. The 
Homancero de romances moriscos gives a description of 
a bull-fight at the court of Almazor, king of Granada, 
in which all the fighting and slaying was done by one 
picador, the Algarvian hero, GazuL 

Lofl toros salen al coso 

Y al riesgo de su pujanza, 
£1 Moro toma un TCJon 

Y el diestro brazo levanta : 
Furioeo aeomete j pica 

Uno encuentra j otro paaa, ' 

Del toro el aliento trio 

£1 rostro al caballo espanta, 

Y la eepuma del caballo 
Al toro ofende la cara. 

" The bulls come forth into the arena, and risk the 
force of his blows. The Moor seizes a short lance, 
and lifts his right arm. Furious, he attacks and 
thrusts at them, meets one and passes the other. The 
bull's cold breath frightens the horse's face, and 
the foam of the steed is dashed in the eyes of the 
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bull." Of course Gazul kills the bull ; for, with both 
Moorish original and Spanish translator he is evi- 
dently a favourite hero. The passage, however, is 
sufficient to show that these spectacles were popular 
amongst the Moors, and that the chief difference 
between their and the modern bull-fights is, that 
the Moors had no banderilleros nor matadors, and 
that the picador (being, as originally among the Cas- 
tilians, invariably a noble knight) himself did all the 
duty. If, indeed, there be no exaggeration in the 
description above, Gazul's was a terrible hazard ; for 
he at once and singly exposed himself with three 
bulls in the ring, depended chiefly on good horse- 
manship, and was supplied with javelins from the 
side. The same practice of fighting the bull on horse- 
back exclusively prevailed throughout Spain until 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, when the 
admixture of foot combatants was first introduced. 

The Arab chroniclers preserve the records of a 
school of bull-fighting at Granada, where a Moor, 
famous in the art, gave instruction to the Castilian 
nobility in his perilous game. The most brilliant 
epoch in these sanguinary popular feasts, was the reign 
of Carlos II., the contemporary of Louis Quatorze, 
whose favourite, Ferdinand de Vanezuela, to restore 
his forfeited popularity amongst the people, upon a 
principle similar to that more recently adopted by 
Dom Miguel in Portugal, introduced bull-fighting 
upon a grand scale, and may be properly regarded as 
the founder of these spectacles as they now exist. 
Vanezuela was himself a native of Granada, and to 
this circumstance he owed his minute acquaintance 
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' With the game. Now, for the first time, were intm- 
duced bfliiderilleros and matadors on foot — ^for pre- 
vioasly the toreador fought invariably on horseback, 

• unless he chanced to lose his saddle, or his lance or 
' 9word dropt from bis hand. It was then forbidden 

to him to put foot any more in stirrup, and the &llen 
sword could not be lifted unless he killed the boll 

* with another sword or lance. 

Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, was a very cele- 
brated toreador ; and Charles the Fifth, to do honour 
to the birth of his son and heir, Philip IL, slew a bull 
with a single thrust of his lance. The celebrated Dom 
Sebastian of Portugal (contemporary of Philip II.), 
who died fighting against the Moors on the banks of 
the Alcacerquivir, in the noi*tb of Africa, in that 
memorable battle where three kings perished, was like- 
wise a renowned toreador. In the reign of Carlos II. 
these spectacles were more splendid than at any 
former period, and none but nobles were permitted to 
take part in them. The great Isabel, two centuries 
before, sought in vain to put an end to the sanguinary 
sport ; but the passion of the nobility for it was such, 
that she could only succeed, for a short time, in 
getting the points of the horns covered with leathern 
balls — the harmless mode which at present prevails 
in Portugal. 

The best picador of our days is Sevilla, who rides 
with peculiar grace and dexterity, and can elude or 
hit a bull with marvellous skill. The best matador or 
"espada**^ (sword) is Months, a cousin of the pas- 
sionate and rather celebrated Andalucian dancer, Lola 
Montes, who was so near stabbing a Russian captain 
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at Warsaw the other day. I have often watched 
Montes with great interest, and terrible are the risks 
which he runs in his perilous pursuit He frequently 
stopped at my favourite hotel in Seville, the Cafe del 
Turco, and showed me numerous wounds which he 
had received in the arms and body : one inflicted in 
his side last summer was within half-an-inch of proving 
fatal. He confessed to me that it was his usual aim 
to master the bull con el qjo^ ** with the eye,'' which 
quite confirmed my previous impression from repeated 
observation that the matadors put in practice the 
principle of animal magnetism. But the power of 
the human glance is not always available, when the 
wounded and maddened bull tosses his head about, 
furiously bellowing, ^ith his crest lowered, and his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and the moment he raises 
them rushes on the matador like lightning. The man 
is planted full before him, with nothing but a naked 
sword and scarf; and though the latter in the rush 
arrests the bull's attention and his aim, it is not always 
that the matador can leap aside so as to avoid collision 
with " that dread horn." Again ; the wound is often 
imperfectly inflicted, and it is dreadful to witness the 
energy with which the goaded bull dashes the sword 
from his neck five feet or more into the air. But the 
matador is again at his post with another sword. 

The bull, now lashed into fury, sees his enemy 
before him, snorts and paws and pants for his destruc- 
tion. With the steady glance of courage the eye of 
the man controls the brute; the latter winces, be- 
comes sick with fear, or blindly rushes on destruction. 
This time the aim is surer; the sword is thrust to 
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the very hilt into the only part of the beast's neck 
vhich is fatally vulnerable ; it has penetrated to the 
spine, he falls on his knees amidst a flood of gore, and 
is despatched with the " dagger of mercy." Instantly 
four horses, caparisoned with ropes, are galloped out, 
the prostrate bull is fastened to the traces by the 
horns, and whirled off by the flying team amidst a 
cloud of dust. One or two dying horses, partially, 
perhaps, disembowelled, are kicking out, in their final 
struggle, on different parts of the arena — the despised 
victims of the barbarous pursuit : the same process is 
repeated with them, and they are dragged off the 
ground amid dusty tourbiUons^ by their galloping 
brethren of the brute creation, to make room for fresh 
destruction : the parched soil laps up the gore ; with 
a little dust it disappears. 

The vivas which salute the victorious matador have 
not ceased to ring through the boundless Plaza, when 
a fresh bull comes thundering forth, with crest lowered 
and horns set to charge upon his antagonists, like a 
knight of old with couched lance, but far beyond him 
in power, for that neck indeed is clothed with thunder; 
those eyeballs flash with living fire ; those nostrils 
steam with animal might and fury and lust of carnage: 

" Sale un bravo toro, 
Famoso entre la manada, ' 
Bayo, el color encendido 
Y los ojos como brasa, 
Amigados frente y cuello. 
La frente bellosa y ancha, 
Poco distantes los cuernoe, 
Corta piema y flaca anca, 
Espacioso el fuerte cuello, 
A ^ulen le junta la barba : 
VOL. U. B 
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Toddfl los extreiaoB oegmt, 
La oola revuelta y Iftirga, 
Duro el lomo, el pecho crespo. 
La piel sembrada de manehas.^ 

^' A wild bull comes forth, famous amongst the flock, 
bay of a flaming colour, his eyes like burning coal, 
wrinkled his forehead and neck, his forehead wide 
and beautiful, his horns not far asunder, short bis 
legs, his haunches thin, spacious his strong neck, 
•ommencing at the throat ; all his extremities bhick, 
the tail large and twisted back, hard his loin, his 
breast crisped, his skin strewn with spots.^^ Such is 
the minute description by an amateur buU-fighter SOO 
years ago, and the popular criticism is as close at the 
present day. 

The picadors are fine-looking men, and most are 
excellent riders, but their horses are sorry nags, for 
the expense of slaying a dozen high-priced steeds (the 
average of each fight) would be insupportable The 
chulos, or fighters upon foot, are extremely brave. 
These in turn become banderilleros, and plant their 
ribboned darts in the builds neck for the most part with 
singular grace, dexterity, and fleetness. The matador 
is, however, a monopolist of glory ; for him the fero- 
cious viva rends the sapphire sky ; for him lace-bor- 
dered handkerchiefs are waved by fairest hands — 
happily with a daily decreasing frequency— for the 
lovely Espanolas are beginning at last to declare against 
the game as barbarous, and the popular butcher sees 
less of feminine ardour ; — 

« Oyendo los parabienes 
Dq caballeros y damas*" 
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The bull-fighters are the most dissipated race in 
Spain. They deem themselves privileged,, when in 
undress, to oatri^ every conventional propriety. 
Mdnt6[S^ 1^ are nearly paralysed, and he runsr with 
the greatest difficulty. Yet still he confronts his 
terrible foes in the bull-ring, at the constant and 
imminent risk of his life. Great is the golden lure 
thbt temj^ts to such encounters. For every day cm 
which Months appears as chief matador he receives 
300 dollars. The picadors receive from 80 to 100 
each, and have to find and peril their own horses; 
the difference both of danger and reward are con- 
densed in the saying, " es todo el matador*'' I hare 
fenced more than once for amusement with Months, 
each of us armed with a bull-sword, but with little 
success, for before such a man the boldest might 
tremble. The bull- sword is more like a spit than a 
rapier, being of great length and prodigious strength, 
rusted in every part, and the handle coarsely lapped 
with dirty whipcord. It is clearly for use, not show, 
~ a fnurderous weapon. 

Altogether they are a most unruly and picaron tribe 
— ^great, strong, fine>looking fellows, but blackguards 
of the first water, primed with slang in the gipsy 
dialect, and dwelling with singular effect on all their 
last syllables, like the entire of the gente ru/ianesea 
of Spain. Often have I seen them drinking rum 
and brandy in the forenoon, calling, in mockery of 
sobriety, for a glass of water, and spitting the con- 
tents in each other^s faces. True Zangadongos, they 
are never happy but in the midst of a zipizapi or 
tioisy quarrel. ^^ Saben, un punto mas que el (RMo/^ 
E 2 
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says the proverb. " They know a trick more than 
the devil !'' 

Whatever else is neglected here, the bull-fight i» 
sure to come off punctually; and there is even a 
saying, *' ciertos son los toros^ indicating a thing of 
which there is no possible doubt. The rage for this 
national sport seeks to gratify itself by variety. In 
addition to the ordinary and magnificent oirrida in 
the great plazas of the several capitals, in which, for 
the most part, half-a-dozen full-grown bulls are fought 
in the usual manner, there is the Corrida de Novilloa, 
or of young bulls, whose friskiness and harmlessness^ 
their horns being tipped, afford an amusement in 
which all the juvenile male population share; the 
Toro de Cuerda, where the bull is tied, and runs 
round and round, seen only in small localities where 
there is no regular plaza ; and the corrida with ban- 
derillos de fuego, or squib-harpoons, which are re- 
sorted to when the beast is not sufficiently savage* 
The flames dancing about his neck excite both bull 
and spectator in an extraordinary degree. For the 
same purpose there is likewise sometimes a prelimi- 
nary worrying by dogs, to make the animal wild. The 
Toro de Campanilla, or bell-bull, is one that has an 
enormous dewlap, and the Toro de Asta is a beast 
prodigiously horned. 

Upon particular occasions of festivity and rejoicing, 
in localities where there is no Plaza de Toros, a 
couple of bulls are tied in succession to a strong post 
by a thick rope of considerable length. Thus far the 
process resembles our rare bull-baitings at home, 
but dogs are never employed except as preparatory 
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stimulants to rouse the courage of the bulls. In the 
minor bull-rings which I am now describings and 
which are a natural offshoot of the passionate love 
of the people for this strangely-absorbing amusement, 
there is a picador employed, as well as the banderil- 
leros, and, lastly, a matador, who generally contrives 
to accomplish his work in safety, with the bull on the 
stretch of his cord. These are called Correrias de 
Cuerda, and are usually followed by a rustic ball, in 
which the fair sex, after witnessing the ensanguined 
spectacle and its dying agonies, play off all their fasci- 
nations. It is only in the towns that coquetry begins 
to be humane. 

The bulls of the south are famed all over Spain for 
their fire, strength and spirit, and for the length and 
sharpness of their horns. The Southerns have a 
contempt for the Corridas of all other districts but 
their own, and certainly those of Seville outstrip 
competition. '* The bulls of Navarre are no better 
than goats,^' says an Andalucian proverb. An old 
authority enumerates thus the most famous localities 
for the breed of bulls, together with his own pre- 
ference : — 

" No de la orilla del Betis, 
Ni Genii, ni Guadiana ; 
Fue nacido en la libera 
Del celebrado Jarama." 

Thus, even the banks of the Guadalquivir yielded, 
in the Moorish times, to those of the Jarama,— rand 
to this day a Jaramenian bull is famous. The bulls 
of Utrera, a few leagues from Seville, are now the 
most celebrated in Spain. Through this district 
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Espartero passed at full canter in his flight. It is as 
famous for bulls as Ireland. 

The most singular variety of bull-fighting which it 
ha£ been my lot to witness, was at Puerto Real, in 
Andalucia. There being no regular circus, a tem- 
porary plaza was made in the Calle Ancha, where it 
is crossed by several streets, called boca-calleB^ or 
mouth^streets, like the Seven Dials, in London. This 
space was inclosed with high boards, and three bulls 
were regularly fought and killed within, the specta- 
tors thronging the adjoining houses, swarming on the 
roofs, and piled on platforms in the cross-streets. 

The worst feature of these spectacles is not so 
much the blood that is shed in them, as the tremen- 
dous excitement in which they hold the passions. 
You enter the bull-ring at Seville, and see a new 
world. The aspect of the place and people, the 
costume of the majos with their round velvet hats, 
bedizened jackets, red fajas^ or waist-scarfs, and sticks 
six feet long in hand, the Sefioritas with their arch 
looks and golden-pinned mantillas worn with grace 
inimitable; the ancient splendour of the picador's 
attire ; the slashed and satined finery of the clean- 
limbed toreadors on foot; the sultry air; the diamond- 
rayed sun ; the flashing eyes and darkling faces, are 
as difierent from anything European as the costumes 
of Ispahan. 

The bull-circus, like the Roman amphitheatre of 
old, with all the glory of opening to the magnificent 
skies of the south, has likewise its disadvantages. The 
part of the circle exposed to the sun is like a blazing 
furnace, and natives even sometimes with difficulty 
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withf^aod tlie gbre. None, indeed, but the Tery 
poorest classes e^rer thkik of gokig to* any part but tlie 
sombra, or shady ski«» where the prices are double. 
A difee heuxa; roasting opposite i& tike the stewing 
of a fried meleta. Our cloudkr dtme and milder 
skies aire not without their advantages Again^ ia 
October, when the rain begins ta&ll, and when casuid 
showers in Andalucia are like a deliige^ t^e perforflB»> 
anee in the qpen arena, either of bulls, horsemanship, 
or rope-dancing, has. often to be postponed, owing 
to the state of the weather, and sometimes, even tiU 
the ensumg year. 

The Plaza de los Tofos, ai. Seville, is not always held 
saored to bull®, but is sometioKs opened with rope* 
dancii^, tumbtingi and feats of agiHty and strengths 
Here may be seen, tall Moors revisiting the seene of 
their ancient ^laadeur in the unworthy character of 
ck^wns, and contorting their powerful frames^ to divert 
their conquerors; posturing for money, by the side 
of the de^oiled Alcazar, with the cream of the K<H-an 
indelibly engrave on. its. walls, and in the long shade 
of the tall Moresque Giralda, which has been made 
the minaret of a Christian temple. But the Saracen 
of Barbary is at this^ day so degraded, that, exc^t 
in his eflferts to withstand the French, he presents no 
relic of bis former greatness, — no ashes of his okfen 
fires* It oomes to him but as- a dream, at times^ 
that these magnificent tracts were once the dwelling 
of his fathers, that Seville, Tarifa, Granada, Almeria, 
C6rdova, the Pillars of Hercules, were the guerdon of 
his conquering sword, his heritage, his hearth, and 
his home. Out from the ring, degenerate, where 
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your conquerors make sport of your contortions^ as 
of the roarings and stampings of their baited bulls ! 
They were once, too, your fathers' Matadors ! 

The only answer is the laugh resounding brutally 
at the grotesque dancing of some distorted Moorish 
children, chosen for this very distortion, and called 
•' Los Ninos Dislocados^^ — trading on the horrid 
ridicule produced by their infirmities ! 

Bloody spectacles are familiar in Spain. Few 
others are popular on the stage, and in real life the 
stain of murder is on a hundred public acts. The 
crucifix on every altar has painted blood trickling on 
it from head to foot ; the images of martyred saints 
are clotted with mimic gore. The common class of 
church and convent paintings is ensanguined in every 
portion of the canvas, bespattered with crimson gouts. 
The torchbearer laughs as he accompanies the funeral 
procession, and the priest grins in the churchyard 
within a minute of performing the obsequies. General 
O'Donnel lately gratified, at Havana, this passion of 
his countrymen for the public effusion of blood. A 
criminal cut his throat to escape the indignity of being 
shot next day. But the General had him shot not- 
withstanding. His cold and lifeless body was tied to 
a stake, with the head drooping over the further 
shoulder, to expose to the public gaze the red and 
yawning gash. Human justice was wreaked upon a 
corpse, and criminal law became a bloody revenge. A 
party of musketeers was drawn up, and twenty bul- 
lets were driven through an unbeating heart ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GRANDES, HIDALGOS, AND TITLES OF NOBILITY. 

Spain is perhaps unique in possessing journalists 
of royal rank. The Infante Don Francisco de Paula, 
the Queen^s uncle^ and his consort Doiia Carlota^ 
recently deceased, figured some time in this capacity^ 
having purchased the Eco del Comercio (the leading 
journal of Spain), in the summer of 1843* Their 
Royal Highnesses^ Mayordomo, Count de Parsent, 
bought the newspaper upon their account for 300,000 
reals, or 3000/. ; and the public evidence of a contract 
which was very well known in private was the fact of 
the Eco immediately wheeling round to the forma- 
tion and support of what was called the Francisquista 
party, and the advocacy of a marriage between 
Queen Isabel and their eldest son, Don Francisco 
de Assis. 

After a series of disgraces and banishments, rarely 
exampled in the history of modern Royalty, and 
after having been confined on parole in the Escurial, 
with the sympathy of no party, and the respect of few 
individuals, these personages subsided in the slough 
of bribery and corruption, having been won over by 
Narvaez and Bravo on the easy terms of conceding to 
their two sons a colonelcy of cavalry and a lieutenancy 
in the Navy. In their intense gratitude for these 
miserable boons, th6 Royal pair, by advertisement. 
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published that they never had any connexion or under- 
standing with the Eco I They pocketed their bribe, 
and the Palace of Buena Vista was placed at their 
disposal. 

Don Francisco de As^s consoled himself as well as 
he could for the loss of Queen Isabel's hand, and of 
the substantial rank of king, with the command of the 
sixth regiment of Gastile. This promotion wa& the 
poor concseasioiv which spui^ed his ro^yal parents^ 
unprofitable connexion with the press, and their 
leading (marriage) articles in the Eeo had the effisot 
of frightening the diplomacy of Europe. The young 
mm\ is harmless, but his mother was mueko dieeblui 
and clutched at Isabel with such bare&ced and treij»- 
hling eagerness, making him cootinually dance with 
^e Queen in his handsome uniform, that his regim^eirt 
and he had to be removed from Madrid. Carlota 
died in spite ; but the object of lier desires is likely 
still to be accon>pHshed in the person of a younger 
son. 

The Spanish nobility have almost entirely lost 
ground in modern Spain. Although retaining the 
forms of a monarchy, this country was of late perhaps 
the most perfect realisation of a democracy in Hurope. 
High birth is no longer respected, unless it hav« 
personal merits^ and the sole recognised aristocracy is 
of genius. Even the Upper Chamber was subject 
till now by rotation to election ; and the principle of 
royal nomination was but slightly in force. Where 
nobles retmn their fortunes, have rich equipages and 
splendid palaces, they of course possess the inseparable 
prestige of weakh ; but even enormous riches oom- 
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mand infinitely less ocxisideration than in England; 
and respectable independence^ nay, decent poverty, 
maintains a social standing. A nobleman, no matter 
how high his rank, is by no means entitled, as 
with us, to a vote in either Legislative Chamber ; 
and a duke or marquis is no more thought of as a 
legislator than a shopman, unless he have useful 
ahiltties. 

The consequence is, that Tituloe and Grandes, 
Counts and Marquises, set up for the humbler offices 
of Alcalde in the Municipalities, and Grand Juror 
in the Provincial Deputations. A solitary one or 
two stray into the Chamber of Depudes, where the 
titled mass has neither ability nor intelligence to 
obtain a seat or a hearing. In the Senate thare are 
of course a good number of titles to be found, but 
this is precisely because the debates are of very 
secondary importance; and even here men of the 
highest rank have no larger ambition or capacity 
than that which is suited to the post of one of the 
Secretaries to the Chamber. About the court there 
are a number of Titulos and Grandes^ but filling no 
m<»re intellectual offices than those of Chamberlain or 
Mayordomo. 

The female nobility have indeed made their influ- 
ence felt lately, but to the probable discomfiture of 
their order; and the people may prove at last too 
strong for the Camarilla* The cause of the depress 
sion of the Spanish nobility is not more in the 
tendency of revolutionary times than in their own 
deficiency of personal merit. They despise learning, 
and are despised in turn. The education of the 
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hidalgo class is of the most imperfect description ; 
and from the enlightened lawyers of Spain nearly 
all her statesmen spring. The titled men who take 
a part in politics are almost invariably found on the 
Moderado side. Several of the Grandes are Carlists, 
and abstain from all contact with the constitutional 
system. 

The rage of the Spanish nobility for high-sounding 
titles is very remarkable; this trait in the national 
character is universally apparent ; and even hidal* 
guia is nothing without its accompanying grandilo- 
quence. The ducal families of Medina Sidonia and 
Medina Coeli would seem, but for their antiquity, to 
have chosen their names, like actors or romance- 
writers, for effect. Amongst the present great officers 
of state there are likewise many cases in point, as the 
Duke of Castroterreno, President of the Grandeza * 
of Spain ; the Conde de Espeleta, Vice-President of 
the Senate, or Upper Legislative Chamber; the 
Marquis of Penaflorida; the Marquis of Sanfelices, 
and Don M. Golfanguer, Secretaries to the Senate; 
the Marquis of Santa Coloma, the Queens's Mayor- 
domo Mayor, or Grand Chamberlain ; the Marquises 
of St. Adrian, Malpica, and Polacios, &c., &c. It 
must be confessed that there is a magnificence in the 
language itself, which naturally tends to the produc- 
tion of sounding names ; and yet some that one meets 
daily are as uncouth as a Cockney patronymic. Take 
the following list of odd names, grouped together 
in a memoir of notabilities of the Cadiz College of 
Medicine: — '* Our super-salient accoucheur, Don 

• The body of Grandes (Grandees). 
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Miguel Arricraz; our admirable oculist, Don Antonio 
Rancez; our experienced chemist, Don Francisco 
Jaen; our profound anatomist, Don Nicholas Farto; 
our European celebrities, Don Antonio Fuga, Don 
Francisco Lasso, Don Serifin Sola, and divers 
others/' 

The origin of the term Hidalgo is most remarkable, 
and well illustrates the peculiar love of Spaniards for 
proverbial wit and sarcasm. I have not seen this 
derivation anywhere, and am not aware that it has 
everjbefore been made public. The original phrase 
isFijodalgo, which, in old Spanish, signifies ^'the son. 
of somebody,'^ fijo d'algo. There is a charming air 
of popular gaiety about this, for which we might 
vainly trace a parallel in other nations. It far out- 
strips the old French prud^homme (prudent man), 
who was the prototype of the modern Deputy. It 
likewise eclipses our Saxon " Witten,'** This curious 
origin of the word Hidalgo is illustrated by the 
familiar Spanish proverbs : jllffo es algOy " Some- 
body is somebody ! ^'^ applied in ridicule of fine airs ; 
and E$ hijo de La Nada, " He is the son of Lady 
Nobody ! " The least consideration of the humour 
of their proverbs and sayings must dispel the pre- 
valent illusions about Spanish gravity. Wherever 
it exists, as amongst the Grandes, it is assumed. 
Perhaps the gayest, liveliest, most mocking and mirth- 
ful people of Europe, are the people of Spain. 

The oldest families, in their parchment cartas or 
patents, figure as Hijodalffos, Fidalgof^ and Fijadalgosy 
titles which retreat into the mist of Gothic antiquity. 
Amongst the various descriptions of Hidalguia, re- 
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corded in the rich proverbial and colloquial language 
of Spain, arcf the Hidalgo de devengar quinUntoi nuldoM, 
or ncklie who has earned his royal pension, signifying 
one of a well-known and meritorious race ; a list of 
these having formally been annexed with an annual 
pension to the Royal household ; the Hidalgo de efeeu" 
terioj whose letters of nobility have been verified juri- 
dically ; the Hidalgo de primlegio, whom the Crown 
has ennobled for some service rendered ; and amongst 
terms of opprobrium, the Hidalgo de bragueta^ or 
ifoble of the breeches-tie, intimating that the patent 
was obtained by unworthy means; the Hidalgo de 
gateray or gutter-nobleman, who is reckoned noble by 
himself, but a plebeian by the rest of the world ; and 
the Hidalguillo, or Hidalgiiejo^ a little squirding of 
doubtful extraction, who gives himself the airs of a 
gentleman. 

' The mystification of Englishmen with regard to 
foreign titles is proverbial ; and the Cockney venera- 
tion for an animal with the showy handle of ** Count ^ 
affixed to his patronymic, provided he wear suffi- 
ciently farouche moustaches, is only reduced by the 
unpleasant suspicion that foreign Counts and swindlers 
may be found in the same category. I may observe 
that the real Spanish Count or Conde is a rare 
zoological specimen, new creations being rather un- 
frequent, and confined for the most part to the rank, 
of Baron. Peninsular Barons abound, and too often 
they are equivocal adventurers. 

The title is, however, not so disreputably diifused 
in Spain as in Portugal. But above all things let 
not young ladies be imposed upon by the " Don.** 
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Tliece are some unwamotable assumptions of liigh 
title io Londoii, and some ludicrous mistales. Tbos 
the Bnoilian Envoy is railed unifonnly in the Court 
Circular, *' Marquis Lisboa,^^ he being in fact as 
much a Marquis as my grandmother. His genuine 
address is plain *^ Senhor Jos^ Marques Lbboa;" the 
^ Marques ^^ is a comnvcm family name, but the mis- 
take is in this instance collusively encouraged. If the 
Rraziliim diplomatist were really a Marquis, his title, 
being Portuguese, would be written ** Marquez/^ 

If natives of the Peninsula flash with their insigni- 
ficant non-hereditary title of Baron in England, and 
ei^^eciaily whisk it, like the tail of one of those 
kites with which they are familiar, upon our Stock 
Exchange, their obscurer countrymen at home are 
£K>metimes found to emulate their bright example. 
At a f^te last year in Barcelona, at which I was 
present, two showily*dressed men made themselves 
conspicuous by the impudence with which they ogled 
several ladies, audibly commenting to each other 
upon their charms respectively, and one continually 
addressing the other with great emphasis as ^' Baron.'*^ 
They were very hirsute fops, with ponderous whiskers, 
moustaches, curls, pommade, and perfumery. A young 
and spirited Hidalgo, thoroughly high-bred, and of 
" $angre azul^'' became much excited on their eyeing 
a very beautiful lady of his acquaintance (the charm- 
ing Dona Eugenia Maria de L ) with more than 

common eflrontery, and was on the point of making 
a savage demonstration, when mastering his excite- 
ment he approached the sham Grandes with a smile. 
The pair bowed to the ground ; and the ^' Baron,'^ in 
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a tone of profound veneration, inquired *' How is 
your Excellency's most important health, and his 
Excellency, your noble father ? I do not see him 
here.'' — " Pardiez he couldn't come. You didrCt send 
home the new wig /" The exquisites were hairdressers 
of the town, and *^ Baron *" was a surname. 

Although social distinctions have to a considerable 
extent been obliterated in Spain, it would be ridicu- 
lous to suppose that in a country where pride, both 
national and personal, forms so distinguishing a cha- 
racteristic of the inhabitants, the pride of birth 
should ever lose much of its forqe. It depends on the 
nobility of Spain themselves whether they may not 
yet re-ascend to a very high position. But their new 
power must be derived from knowledge. If they 
would sway their countrymen, they must, besides 
displaying the most illustrious escutcheons, form the 
most enlightened class of the community. They must 
^ve to the youth of their families the best and most 
careful education which it is possible to obtain, must 
rub and brighten them by foreign travel, and imitate 
the wise discretion which has preserved to the British 
peerage its undisputed ascendancy. The recent 
abolition of entails in Spain has done much to com- 
plete the ruin of this class. 

But if the Moderados manage to retain their posi- 
tion at the head of affairs, there will undoubtedly 
be a bill brought in for the formation of majorats 
of some 500/. or 600Z. a year, which in Spain will 
be sufficient as a foundation to secure representacion 
to the head of a family. Whether to this be added, 
or not, a re-admixture of the hereditary principle, in 
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the case of high titles^ with the constitution of the 
senate ; at all events the legal annexation of property 
to primogeniture^ will enable families once ennobled 
to maintain a position (if not of splendour) of becom* 
ing dignity* It rests entirely with them whether they 
are to have the popular contempt for ignorant and 
powerless rank, or the influence and esteem which 
belong to superior enlightenment and honour. It is, 
indeed, a miserable ambition which is satisfied with 
hanging on by the skirts of a Camarilla, and leaves 
the proud work of government and parliamentary 
leadership to clever plebeians. The Grandes should 
either become statesmen, or should make the statesmen 
Grandes* 

The Spanish Hidalgo is not necessarily, according 
to English views, a nobleman* He may or he may 
not be; but the name implies that he is a gentleman, 
and to be a true Hidalgo, he must be indubitably 
sprung from a noble stock. Although there should 
not have been a title in his family for centuries, he 
must be able to trace his pedigree in the line male to 
one who obtained a patent of nobility or of knight- 
hood from his sovereign. The proudest Hidalgo is 
the Hidalgo de quatro costados^ the purity of whose 
blood is attested by four quarterings of nobility. 

In conversation the Hidalgo is not entitled to any- 
thing more than the ordinary Ustedj which, except in 
the case of domestic servants and familiar acquaint- 
ance^ is equally used in addressing the humblest 
member of society. An analysis of the word Ustedy 
which is the corruption arising from the hasty collo- 
quial abbreviation of the two words Vuestra mercedy 

VOL. II. If 
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"your honour,** more literally "your grace,'' sfaours 
tliis indiscriminate application of it to be decidedly 
incorrect. But the Spanish is essentially the Ian* 
guage of courtesy] and politeness, and it is perhaps 
unreasonable to object to anything ^rhich tends- to 
smooth down the ragged asperities of fortune. Still 
more peculiar and strange to English ears, is the 
practice of addresmng every person with whom you 
converse in the third person ; but this is a necessary 
corollary of the phrase Usted^ which, signifying "your 
grace/' obvioudy requires that all the pronouns in 
the same sentence should be in the Aird person, 
since "your grace" cannot put on ''your hat," but 
** his hat ;" just as " your majesty ^ cannot receive the 
prayer of " your subjects,** but of " his" or " her" 
subjects^ The Spaniards, in the lapse of time, have 
softened the hard features of their colloquial obse> 
quiousness, and the listed in its present form signifies 
no more than our **you;" while in writing, the 
formal representation of the vuestra merced, " vmd,** 
has been dropped, and " vm ** substituted, thus 
evincing a desire to simplify and modernise as much 
as possible. 

There are six different modes of address in Spain. 
The highest, Magestad, belongs of course only to actual 
kings and queens. The next, Alteza^ belongs to the 
heir apparent, or to the regent, as in the case of 
Espartero. The heir apparent alone is regarded in 
Spain as a prince of the blood royal, and the other 
children of the sovereign are called, according to their 
sex, Infantes or Infantes, One cause of the jealousy of 
the Queen's uncle, Don Francisco de Paula, towards 
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ElsparterOy wa& tbe fact that the latiet had the title 
of '^ highness," while to the former it waa denied* 
Hove sangidarly constituted Spain is» how curious is 
&e effect of bath representative Chambers b^ng 
elective, and how ab9(»rbing the Tortex of revoIuticMi, 
may be seen from the fact of Don Francisco <]e Paula, 
the brother of a king, the uncle of the reigning sove- 
reign, having pnaposed himself as a candidate for tbe 
representation of Madrid in the Chamber of Depu<^ 
ties. The Boyal Ir^antes and lafantas are merely 
entitled to be addressed as ^^ your excellency/^ whidi 
third title of honour, Excelencia^ belongs also to the 
Grandes of Spain, the principal Ministers of State, 
the Grand Crosses of the various orders of knight- 
hood, Ambassadors and Envoys, Captains-general, 
Lieutenantsrgeneral, Admirals, and Vice-admirals, 
with one or two other high functionaries. The privi- 
leges annexed to the title of Grande are still consider- 
able, and at all great ceremonies which take place at 
Court, or at which the sovereign assists, a deputation 
from the Grandeza of Spain attends. 

The military orders only retain the title of " Ex- 
cellency ^ for their Grand Crosses, though formerly 
every member received an annual pension, and the 
Commanderies of the several orders had attached to 
them some of the richest domains in Spain. These 
were confiscated by the Constitutionalists, together 
with the property of the Church, and in the rage of 
confiscation they perhaps alienated too much ; fur un- 
doubtedly the blow which they struck at the order of 
nobility by the abolition of entails, was more favour- 
able to demagogic than to well-understood democratic 

f2 
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influences, and no sincere friend of Spain will rejoice 
to see its ancient noblesse so crippled and degraded. 

It appears rather anomalous that the title of 
Excelencia^ which answers strictly, although not lite- 
rally, to our " lordship,** should be withheld, by the 
foregoing arrangenaent, from many Marquises and 
Counts, who, not being Grandes of Spain, have only 
the simple title of Usta, the abridgment of ** Vuestra 
Senoria." The same title is given to viscounts, 
barons, brigadier-generals, rear-admirals, municipal 
alcaldes, colonels in the army, and captains in the 
navy, whenever they are addressed officially, though, 
except with those who have actual titles of nobility, 
the plain listed is most commonly used. Some 
Ayuntamientos, or municipalities, have the title of 
Excellency conceded to the body corporate, by virtue 
of historical renown or of some political service. 
Bishops have the title ol J lustrisima (Sehoria under* 
stood), and so likewise have the Gefes Politicos. The 
Archbishop is " Excelentisimo y Ilustrisimo Sehor.'^ 

In Spain, all the royal Infantes and Infantas, as 
well as persons of ducal rank, are Grandes. The 
other orders of the peerage, even Countdom, and 
Marquisate, do not necessarily confer Grandeza. 
This rank is conceded only by special favour of the 
Crown. It is the highest dignity in Spain ; and it is 
a strong goad which impels the trading politician, 
when, if successful in grasping a ministerial portfolio, 
he becomes an Excelencia like the best of them, and 
stands upon an equal footing with the '^ Grande de 
Espafia."" The democratic men of Spain rather 
scorn titles, and there are few, very few, instances iu 
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modern times, of parliamentary men merging their 
plain roturier appellations in the high-sounding, but 
unsubstantial, designations of nobility. Poverty is 
perhaps, much more than dignified pride, the bar to 
this promotion; for where much wealth is accumu* 
lated, a title for the most part follows; but this 
belongs to the fitness of things. 

The orders of nobility are the same as with us, 
ascending from baron to duke» there being no 
princes except the Principe Keal, or heir apparent. 
Godoy broke through this aristocratic chevaux-de- 
frise, made himself " Prince of the Peace," and 
*' Highness," and got more detested by this assump- 
tion than even by his oiHcial crimes. The Central 
Junta of 1808, in one of its proclamations, denounced 
*' Don Manuel Godoy, the self-styled Prince of the 
Peace, who, during eighteen years of favour, appror 
priated to his own uses the domains of the Crown, 
and the treasures of private individuals, who arro- 
gated to himself all honours and titles, even that of 
Highness^ reserved exclusively to the royal family.^' 

Knighthood, as a distinctive title, and baronetage, 
are unknown in Spain, as in all other continental 
countries. There are numerous orders of Knight- 
hood, for the most part military ; but these do not 
give any prefix to the name, like " Sir," or " Lord.**' 
The "Don**^ belongs to all, from the duke to 
the dancing-master. There is no permanent and 
constantly visible distinction attached to any name, 
until a place is obtained in the peerage. Between 
the Spanish peerage and ours, there are three 
striking distinctions. First, the titles are not all 
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hereditary. Second, there is no hereditary right to 
a seat in the Legislature. Third, there is no entailed 
property. The first order of the peerage, that of 
baron, is for the most part conferred for life only, 
and in such cases is inferior to an English baronetcy. 
To a man of feeling there is something extremely 
disagreeable and embittered in the idea that his title 
is a purely selfish acquisition, and cannot be trans- 
mitted to his children. The Crown, by special 
favour, may make it hereditary. The titles above 
that of baron are, for the most part, made heredi- 
tary in the Carta of Concession. Tlie absence of an 
hereditary right of legislation takes away the spur of 
ambition, and throws the young nobleman into the 
career of frivolous amusement, and vicious indul- 
gence ; while the abolition of entails has gone iar to 
destroy the order of nobility in Spain, and left the 
representatives of noble families at the mercy of thdr 
younger brothers and sisters* These, however^ for 
the most part^ through a feeling of honour, decline to 
abridge the provision of the head o{ the house, and 
do not avail themselves of the legal privileges thrown 
in their way by the Progresistas within the last seven 
years, but prefer the status and -repreientacien of the 
family. 

The Grandes of Spain have seen all the highest 
offices of the kingdom slip through their fingers, and 
the best of them are now no more than hangers-oa 
at the Palace. It is an instructive lesson, that they 
have been pushed aside by lawyers in almost every 
instance. The means of resuscitating their order 
are thus clearly presented to them— -^e only means 
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which, in an age like this, can be made available — 
education, and superior intelligence. The glories of 
history will not avml, except to make them more con- 
temptible, if personally deficient. The days are gone 
when the Ricohpmbres, more anciently still the 
Ricohomes, were immeasurably more powerful than 
the Sovereign. The Grandes were thus designated, 
until 1690^ wh^ Carlos IL substituted the term 
^^ nobles,'^ and the phrase into which the ejHthet may 
be resolved, '^ ricos hombres,*^ signifies noble and 
illustrioas men, as well as rich men. The days are 
gone when the Order of Grandeza was addressed 
with the solemn pos^ like the King and the Deity, 
when an Estremaduran Miurquis had a millioii sheep 
in a flock; when a Chaneellor of the Council of the 
Indies had an >annual stipend of 100,000 ducats, 
when a Marquis of Caralvo derived 6S,000 doUazs of 
yearly income from a sinecure connected with the 
South American mines, and an ArchUshop of Toledo, 
richer than the riehest Popes, bad a more than 
princely revenue of 200^000 dueats. The prestige 
of enormous wealth and esc^ggerated power is gone 
from the ocder for et^r; there is but one presHg€ 
which it may yet retain, which depends entirely on 
itself to secure, which, in legitimate worth, trawscends 
its bjTgone greatness, and which it is more than 
doubtful that it will ever command*— the influence of 
inJtellect and virtue. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE UNIVERSITIES — ^LOS SALAMANQUINOS# 

The university system of Spain has in some respects 
been modernised ; and, amidst the prevalent anarchy 
and misgovernment, has inevitably become relaxed. 
In the Carlist war, fighting rather than philosophy, 
was the practical avocation of the student, and still 
more so in the Peninsular war ; when, amongst other 
zagales subsequently known to fame, Espartero rushed 
from the bosom of his university, doffed the collegiate 
gown, and put on the military garb, which was never 
subsequently laid aside till it was replaced by the 
regal 'mantle. 

The same vicissitudes still prevail; and amongst 
the youthful Andalucian soldiers I have frequently 
met well-instructed Hives of Granada, whom the 
chances of the alistamiento had made familiar with 
the shako and the musket. The relaxation of the 
previously rigid university system became so exten- 
sive, that degrees were frequently conferred without 
the shadow of matriculation, and with scarcely the 
shadow of an examination, the signature of the 
collegiate rector, or secretary, being dispensed with ^ 
and the whole being too often the result of an 
arrangement with the Catedraticos, or professors, 
who, receiving most irregular payment of their small 
stipend from the Government, were too ready ta 
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be swayed by a pecuniary consideration. The evil 
became so glaring, that in 1838 it was found requisite 
to overhaul the whole system, and at the same 
time liberalise the ancient university rule. The 
expenses of matriculation were dispensed with, in 
the case of the poorer students producing certificates 
of their inability to pay^ and proving, by the ordeal 
of a special examination, their capacity and solid 
acquirements. In Spain, it will be observed, that to 
become a practitioner in law or medicine, a univer- 
sity course is an essential pre-requisite (unlike our 
English system), and various shifts were naturally 
resorted to for the purpose of evading this rigour. 
Hence matriculation and regular advancement were 
frequently parried, and a subscription to the pro- 
fessor'^s lectures, and incorporation with the two or 
three courses connected with the particular faculty 
aimed at, became a common practice, a handsome fee 
quieting the professor's scruples. 

The reform of 1838, which struck a determined 
blow at these and other abuses, again became relaxed, 
and in 1843 the matriculation and successive exami- 
nations were still more strenuously enforced. At-* 
tested poverty was no longer allowed to dispense 
with matriculation, which was granted, however, 
upon sound answering, free of any expense. The 
change was very judicious. Matriculation and 
humanities were made equally indispensable, whether 
the aim of the student was the com'se of philosophy, 
or the higher faculties of medicine, law, or divinity. 
Alumni failing to inscribe themselves, through what- 
soever motive, in the corresponding mairicula^ are 
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never acknowledged ia any other character save that 
of Ojentes^ or beffi*ers of the lecturesf^ and are 
excluded both from the examinations at the end of 
the course, and from the extraordinary examinadoDs 
€^ October in each year, the matriculated alumni 
alone being awarded the right of provisg, by a suc- 
cessful examination, that they have passed throughi 
their academical course, or, in other words, being 
alone entitled to graduate. The chiefs of tlie col- 
Ifi^giate establishments were fbrbiddoi to yield under 
any pretence to solicitations (bribes), for permission 
to attend any particular coarse, without r^ular 
matriculation ; and the rectors and cUrectors of all 
public establishments were warned not to permit the 
Catedraticos to grant certificates of attendance, upon 
their courses respectively, to any class of students, no 
certificate being valid unless signed by the college 
secr^ary and attested by the rector, with the cusUk 
mary " V*** B°-^' (inspectaed and.good). 

The old and time-honoured system of a limited num- 
ber of universitks has, of late years, been, abolished in 
Spain, and the chief town of each kingdom or pro- 
vince has now its Universidad Literaria, where degrees 
in Arts and Litterse Humanioies are conferred. The 
only advantages possessed by Salamanca, Valladolid, 
and Granada, are the spedal faculties of canon and 
civil law, and the higher branches of divinity ; and 
in the unsparh^ rage for chaise by which nothings 
is respected here, Jt is not impcttsible that these wiUU 
before long, participate the £ae of medicine and 
su£gery. 

The rage ot jprxmnmeiamiintQB aad the plague iaf 
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pcditics have ni^pply penetoated into the Spftnish 
UiUTersitks, with^ a pernicious tendetK^ to divert the 
stream of science^ and choke the too scanty seeds of 
knowledge. Yet it is impossible to see horn it could 
well be otherwise, far the growing minds of l^in are 
great and ^nennis, and oould not fail to sympathise 
and vibrate with tiie evei^ts jaad emotions passing 
around them. In autumn, 1B48, at Salamanca, there 
was a mutiny, beamseof the threatened removal of the 
school of medicme from tiiat university, and curtail- 
ment of the ninih year in the course of jurisprudence, 
imder the new government pkn of reform. Had not 
the project been immediately withdrawn, the students 
would have drawn their swofds, and proclaimed the 
Cesstral Junta. Lopez and Narvaez prudently 
aiftcciimbed ; and the agitation gave way to rejoicing, 
the ferment to public festivities, in which all the 
mhabitents of the town participalttd. The Andalu- 
dan youth have acted a still more decisive part, the 
University of Granada, having, tiirai:^h the medium 
ef some of its (dumni^ shaced in the prmimieiami^nt089 
first against Es{MErtero, and next in favour of the 
Central Junta, of which the former was sueeessful, 
and the ktter, by brute force, extinguished. 

The noble Sahanaatines felt deeply the indignity 
€^Seied to their aadent university; if their halls were 
dusty dsey were likewise veneraUe, and th^ relished 
n»t to see them visited by an unoe'emanious besom 
of rcfenn. The proud Estw&mtes could but Si 
d%est this tompeiing witii their professorial chairs, 
or brook the wholosrie expukion of thdr revered 
Catodrnticos. The sdioc^ a£ medicine, said the 
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slippery lawyer, Lopez, and the insolent drummer, 
Narvaez, must be entirely suppressed at Salamanca, 
and the course of jurisprudence lopped of its fair 
proportions. Sooner would they lop off Lopez's 
head, and bury Narvaez in his biggest drum ! Loud 
was the dlboroto that grew up in an hour within those 
ancient walls, and bold conspirators ranged through 
the college huertas. Muskets and sword-canes were 
in speedy requisition ; bludgeons were lustily grasped 
and wielded ; pistols loaded and their priming looked 
to. " Vivan los Catedraticos !'^ was the cry, " Ahajo 
el GohiernoP* and a compact body of the students 
marched towards the Plaza de la Constitucion. A 
buzz of approbation rose from the townspeople, and 
black-eyed girls smiled approbation upon chosen 
gallants in the academic throng, their glances raining 
dangerous influence. The authorities took the alarm, 
the somaten or muster-bell was sounded, and the 
Nationals speedily made their appearance by twos and 
threes in the square, until they formed a serried 
column. The Gefe demanded a parley, and the 
students replied, with ever-growing energy, ♦* Los 
Catedraticos r* 

The Ayuntami6nto assembled in its council-hall, 
the Gefe grew irresolute, the Nationals evidently, so 
far from being hostile to the students, were prepared 
to fraternise with them upon the slightest plausible 
ground. Composed entirely of the townspeople, the 
Nationals for the most part lived by the university, 
and were well acquainted with the youngsters who 
had conditionally taken up arms against the govern- 
ment. The Gefe saw by the frequent nods and 
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^^inks interchanged between them that the milicianos 
would not act against the alumni — that a transaccian^ 
in fact, was the only safe issue out of the perplexities 
of the case ; and full of this notable thought, he 
proceeded to enforce it upon the Ayuntami^nto. 
The moment the Gefe absented himself, all began to 
smile, — the very children knew how it was (for in 
Spain they become politicians the moment they are 
weaned) ; the proud Estudiantes had gained the day, 
and the Salamantine Nacionales would scorn to molest 
them. Nearer and nearer to each other did the 
opposite groups extend themselves, until there was 
nothing but the Stone of the Constitution between 
them in the centre of the square — an excellent ground 
to shake hands on! The Gefe returned with the 
leading members of the university, and undertook to 
forward, by special courier to the Government, a 
statement of the wishes of the students as the 
irresistible will of the entire population; and thus 
the alboroto ended. 

Independently of this inroad upon their long 
established medical schools, the Salamanquinos I'.ad 
already to complain of the break up of their renowned 
university in other particulars* The newfangled 
scheme (of rather doubtful success) for establishing 
**^ Literary Universities," with a power of conferring 
degrees equal to that of the old universities, in the 
metropolis and in every provincial capital, struck 
down at once much more than half the number of the 
Salamantine alumni : the prestige of the old institution 
was in a great measure lost, and the means of sub* 
sistence of the townspeople most materially impaired. 
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With some of these modeitt reforms it is, howevier^ 
impossible to quarrel. Madrid, as tfae'centre of letters 
and civilisation, was not to be left without an educa^ 
tional and literary institation upon the most extensive 
scale ; it is there alone that lectures, in many interesth 
ing departments, could be made largely avaikUe to the 
intellectual public ; and as an instance, I may specify 
the valuable lectures of the newly appointed Professor, 
Pasqual de Gayangos. 

There are some curious features connected mth 
the Spanish universities. Thus amongst the d^rees 
which they confer are those of Doctor and Licentiate 
in Philosophy. The distinction between Licentiate 
and Doctor in all the faculties is still rigidly preserved. 
The number of Doctors of Divinity has very rarudi 
decreased of late, and the study of the higher 
theology is not much prosecuted. Controversy, in 
its modem acceptation, is wholly unknown. A taste 
is at last springing up for archseological studies, and 
a royal order was published in March, 1843, for the 
appointment of a Professor of Arabic. Shortly after- 
wards came the disturbances which eventuated in 
Espartero's excluaon from the kingdom. The rage 
of pronvnciamientos of course repressed th^ nobler 
rage of knowledge, and it Was not until the 5th of 
October, seven months after, that this royal decree 
was carried into effect. 

The complete legal course, requiring a nine-years' 
residence in the university, is too onerous and tedious 
for the bulk of aspirants, and hence, in many 
instances, the legal practitioner now contents him- 
self with the degree of bachelor in jurisprudence. 
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which may be obtained after four years' residence. 
The baccalaureate may be conferred either simply or 
in chtistro plena — a full assembly of the dignitaries of 
the university. The latter is usually preferred, as 
involving more 6clat This degree must be qualified 
&r by strict examinations throughout the carrera. 
In the recent reform of the Spanish universities, the 
delusive and jejune subtleties of the scholastic system 
have been for the most part exploded, and replaced 
by more useful learning and sounder principles of 
human knowledge. It is only in the ecclesiastical 
seminaries that the profitless distinctions of entities 
and quiddities still find a tottering home, and even 
here a partial sweeping-brush has been applied, and 
the cobwebs have been sprinkled with the modem 
philosophy. 

The distinction between Estudios menarei and Estu^ 
dias mayores is still kept up in the univerraties. The 
former comprise grammar, rhetoric, and the litterm 
httmaniores; the latter, philosophy, theology, and the 
severe sciences. The undergraduates^ who are occu- 
pied with the first-mentioned, are superciliously 
regarded, as elsewhere, by the big-wigs occupied 
with higher things. The former are known as the 
atudiantiUos or petty students, the latter as the estw- 
dianions or huge book-devourmg slovens. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL PROFESSIONS. QUACKS. 

In Spain, the eminent members of the medical and 
surgical professions almost invariably belong to both 
faculties, and for the most part practise in both. 
Their universities, unlike ours, which scrupulously 
conserve many ancient prejudices and blunders, place 
surgery now in the same rank with medicine ; nearly 
the same preliminary education is requisite to qualify 
for both, and in each faculty the same degrees are 
taken. There are still pure physicians and pure sur- 
geons, but in most cases the characters are united. 
The old gradations are rigidly adhered to, and there 
is a regular series of bachelors, licentiates, and doctors, 
in medicine and surgery, as well as in divinity, law, 
xmd philosophy. There is scarcely a practitioner of 
note who is not a doctor in surgery, as well as in 
medicine. 

A certain amount of university education, or of 
general education in colleges qualified to confer de- 
grees, is a requisite preliminary to graduation in 
either faculty; they are not content, as at home, with 
the shambling examinations in classics or science 
which are suffered to pass muster at our colleges of 
physicians and surgeons, and which permit grossly 
ignorant men to qualify, if they have a sprinkling 
of professional knowledge. The squabbles lately 
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witnessed in England, are not visible here, the facul- 
ties being on a precisely equal footing ; and the 
highest interests of both professions are superintended 
by the Academy of Medicine and Surgery of New 
Castile, which has a limited number of members, and 
where none can become candidates unless highly 
qualified. Yet the professions are far from being 
respectable as a general rule in Spain. 

A comparison of standing between the highest 
practitioners at home and abroad may be interesting ; 
and to assist it I will give the list of o£Sces and titles 
of two eminent Spaniards, in the highest ranks of the 
profession. One is a doctor of medicine and surgery, 
and professor of surgery, physician-surgeon to the 
royal family, and fellow of the Academy of Medicine 
and Surgery of New Castile by coneurmsj fellow of 
various scientific bodies, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics pure and mixed, editor of scientific journals, 
official opposer of candidates for professorial chairs, 
and proposed as one of three aspirants for the post of 
Catedratico, in the suppressed college of San Carlos. 

The other is likewise a doctor of medicine and 
surgery, titular and corresponding fellow of various 
learned bodies of the kingdom, author and translator 
of various works on medicine, surgery, and the phy- 
sical and natural sciences, rewarded with a premium 
by concursuSf proposed for the academy of medicine 
and surgery of New Castile, as one of the most dis- 
tinguished professors, by the title of honorary acade- 
mician of the Royal Academy of Belgium, first officer 
of the ministry of the government of the Peninsula, 
commissioner of public instruction in relation to medi- 
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cine, surgery, pharmacy, and veterinary sui^ery, and 
ex-deputy to the C6rte$k This gmitlemaa with the 
swelling list of tiiies^ i» Don Pedro Mata ; the other 
is Don Gabriel Usera — neither of tb«aii known, to 
any extent, Iwyond the precincta of tfaar native 
country. 

The Provisio&al GroveroineDt gave great offence, in 
the autumn of 1843, by abolishing the school of 
medicine and surgery at Cadiss — apparently in revenge 
for the wdl-known Esparterist feeling of a large party 
in that town- The medical ooUege of Cadiz w»s a 
very ancient insdtuticiD,. and shared with those of 
Madrid and Barcelona the medical and snrgicid facuU 
ties of the kingdom, there being likewise chairs of 
medicine in the three Universities. With a bUnd 
rage for inconauierate reforms. Saner Caballero abo^ 
lished the schools of Cadiz and the Universities, 
limited the concession of faculties to Madrid and 
Barcelona, and distribulEd the preliminary educatioa 
through five colleges for the various provihoesr, in the 
cities of Seville, Valeaeia, Saragossa, Vi^dolid, and 
Santiago. The Andalucians, who could heretoibre 
p^fect their profesaomal education at Cadk, must 
now repair to Baroelona.or the capital ; and Cadiz, it 
may well be conceived, waa justly indignant. Upon 
her strong remonstraiioe the deiraoee was ultimately 
revoked. 

The secret of all these hu^ctering and. peddling is- 
forni8,.is the endeavour to extricate ^e medical and 
suipcal profesfiiona from the inadequate coasidera- 
tion in wllich they are unfiortunately held in Spain ; 
the true cause of which is, that the feea are so 
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wrdtchedlj low ai^ to present neither a prize nor an 
encouragement. Henee, most inevitably^ an inferior 
<»:der <^ practitioners. How cotskl it be otherwise 
when you are attended at a shilling or two the risk ? 
Injudicious interferences with the course of profes^ 
:sional studies in medicine and surgery, have been a 
preyailing vice with Spanish governments {(x some 
years past* A few winters back, a ministerial decree 
was published, prohibiting all physicians from prac- 
tising, who were not furnished with certificates from . 
the Fisico-mayor. This led to the most carious, and, 
unhappily, v^caitious consequences in some remote 
t^wns. The business of physicking and healings in a 
regular way, was entirely suspended, the strong* 
minded were cured by their lucky exemption from the 
vitttations of reo^nised practice, and the weak and 
hypochondriacal were thrown ii^ the hands of 
quacks. In one instance, the only physician resident 
m the locality was called io. His answer to the 
staring patient was, that it was impossible for him to 
cure Mm! The horrible word ''tnct^ai2e'^ gurgled 
in the patient's throat* ^^ By no means,'^ said the 
suspended physician, '* but if I dared to prescribe for 
you, it would be as much as my neck is worth." The 
fKitient inquired of his relations, who surrounded the 
hsd, whether he was not in a. state of lugb delirium ; 
they dedared tliat no symptoms of such a state were 
diservable. The patiM:it tried again, and imagined 
that lus medico must have taken a bath in Lethe, 
^md fcttgotten all his professional studies, or else that 
one of the two must be staring mad. At length, 
be implored him for the love of God and of the 
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Virgin, to come and see him daily. The physician 
came as desired, shook his head each day, and said 
that the patient's state was indeed serious, but that 
he would not write a recipe for a hundred dollars, 
seeing that his carta or diploma had been invalidated 
by a late ministerial order. *' Ay Dios ! " exclaimed 
the patient, *' and must I die without advice, by virtue 
of a late ministerial order ? ^ The doctor again shook 
bis head, and chewed the head of his cane — a common 
l-esource when doctors are posed. It was evident that 
medicine was banished from the Iberian territory, as 
it formerly was from Rome. A beneficent govern- 
ment withheld the permission to kill or cure ; and i? 
physic was sent to the dogs, the patient might go 
there too. He certainly had one consolation left, — he 
might wait till the medical alumni, in the various 
universities of Spain, had finished their course, and 
graduated regularly ; and if he survived so long — 
perhaps some three or four years — ^might then have 
the benefit of duly authorised advice. Or he might 
make the journey to Madrid for the purpose of con- 
sulting the Fisico-mayor — ^a distance of some 2S0 
miles — ^and die on the road. Or, again, he might 
have recourse to some Herbolario, or empirical Cur- 
andero, who would shorten his term of suflering by 
the most approved quackery. He wisely had recourse 
to none of these alternatives ; and, relying on Dame 
Nature, a practitioner who needs no diploma, he was 
miraculously well in a very few days, and, from the 
bottom of his renovated heart, thanked his paternal 
government. 

In other cases, where the agency of irregular prac- 
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titioners was in defiance of the law resorted to, the 
prescriptions were sent to the village apothecary; 
but the botica was found shut up, the licenses of 
the boticarios under the new regulations, with the 
approved metropolitan medicines, not having yet 
arrived ; and when they did come, which was after 
the lapse of several weeks, they lay for some days at 
the Ayuntami^nto, awaiting the inspection of the 
newly-appointed Council of Health, who, of course, 
could n^t funcionar till their appointments came in 
due form ; and no one dared remove them to the 
boticario'^s, till they paid the esportuh. of the Fisica- 
tura-mayor. The villagers had full time to imbue 
themselves, by dint of slow reflection, with a full sense 
of the benevolent intentions of the government in 
establishing this state of close medical siege. When 
their wives had completed their periods of parturi- 
tion respectively, and the Partera was sent for, there 
being no departure here from the venerable system of 
female midwifery, the lady sent for answer that she 
no longer practised in her peculiar profession, being 
prohibited by the government order, until she was 
furnished with a fresh carta of license. It was thus 
wisely forbidden to augment the population, save by 
virtue of a ministerial order; which, considering the 
prevailing distress, spoke largely for the progress of 
the government in the science of utilitarian economy. 

Hundreds of young Spaniards came into the world 
Heaven knows how ! most probably head-foremost; 
but it has not been ascertained that the Government 
restrictions proved anything of a serious preventive 
check, any more than the speculations of Parson 
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Malthus. It is certain that scores of children died, 
but I never heard that bread was cheaper or more 
plentiful. Yet even in death itself the masterly 
policy of the Government made itself felt. A friend 
of mine, who lost a fine boy, because his wife could have 
no sage-femme of experience, informed the Parroco of 
his desire to have the infant buried ; but the priest 
acquainted him in return of the necessity to provide 
him with a medical certificate, and an order from the 
Hegidor, in accordance with the new and stringent 
regulations. ** Santo Dios I" exclaimed my friend, 
" they will not have men either live or die, be cured or 
be buried. What is it they want ? They banish medi- 
cine from the province, and then they require a medi- 
cal certificate. We can neither live in security, nor 
die in peace ; par vida de sanos^a, beneficent Govern- 
ment ! '' From all which it may plainly be seen that 
centralised administration, and the application of. 
standards of advanced civilisation, to a country like 
Spain, so pre-eminently " slow " and immovable, is a 
delightful illustration of the chopping of blocks with 
razors; and that after the temporary inconvenience 
of new systems has blown over and merged into the 
accustomed desuetude, which laughs at legislation as 
love laughs at locksmiths, men are bom and live and 
die here pretty much like their forefathers, and snap 
their fingers at the Fisicatura-may(H*. 

There are two descriptions of medical attendants in 
Spain, as in other countries — the ordinary or family 
physician, and the physician called in to hold a 
'^XDosultation in cases of emergency. The former is 
*tykd the medico de eabecera^ or " bdster physician,^* 
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the latter tlie medico de apelacian^ or <' doctor of 
appeal.'' 

The phrase for taking out one's doctor's degree is 
a little curious. It is this — <^ Such a one has doctored 
himself." Heaven forbid that this should be done 
literally in the English sense, for there is no limit to 
the youth of graduates. It is only the other day that 
a maneeho went to settle in Seville from Salamanca. 
He was a doctor of medicine and surgery, and his 
age was under twenty ! The pufBng system extends 
over the whole world, where there are types and 
presses. Accordingly these young practitioners are 
usually ushered into notice by the puff preliminary 
in the papers. Sometimes these paragraphs are 
malicious. Thus — ^' £1 Doctor Luis Maria, who is 
married to a daughter of his uncle, el Medico Silva, 
while he was a first-year's-student, displayed no very 
praiseworthy conduct, but afterwards his conduct 
was more regular. He is a mozo of good memory, 
and if he can be brought to apply himself seriously 
to the study of medicine, and leave off gambling, he 
may make a good practitioner." This barbed arrow 
came from Salamanca, as the date of the anonymous 
epistle testified, and was probably dictated by jealousy 
on the part of some other aspirant too dull to 
'^doctor himself.^^ Lampooning and sarcasm are 
perhaps more prevalent in Spain than in any other 
EoiDpean country, and the healing profession comes 
.in for its full share. The most ordinary term of 
ridicule is medko ie media ttgera^ or '^doctor of half 
.a tonsure,^^ a reproach in which the briefless barnster 
likewise shares, and which answers to the French 
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" avocata simple tonsure*'^ The phrase has descended 
from the old times, when all the learned professions 
wore the tonsure. The medico gdUnista is a peculiar 
theorist, and the sangrado is the vulgar bleeder. 

It is little to the credit of surgical science here 
that a man of great merit lately lost his life in con« 
• sequence of the irresolution of the two surgeons who 
attended him, in not proceeding to a timely ampu* 
tation. He had accidentally wounded two of the 
fingers of his right hand, from which gangrene en- 
sued* There is no doubt whatever that his life would 
have been saved by prompt amputation of the arm ; 
and the willingness of the patient to undergo the 
operation may be inferred from the fact that he said, 
when the subject was mooted to him : '^ Si^ sehora^ 
cut away as you will — arm, leg, thigh — everything 
but the head — I can't spare that ! '' He was a naval 
officer, and a worthy successor 6f the Colons and 
Cort^ses. The surgeons trembled to run the risk of 
amputation. When the gangrene had reached this 
true sailor's wrist, and hollowed out a black circle in 
the back of his hand, he characteristically exclaimed^ 
looking at it — *' here's a cheap, ready-made, snuff* 
box!" 

Spain is the classic land of quacks. Its immense 
extent, its imperfect civilisation, the unfrequency,and 
irregularity of communications, all combine to pro* 
duce this result. But more than all else, the reluc* 
tance of the people to read, and the absence of a 
wholesome and popular current literature. The 
Curandero has an immense extent of ignorance and 
gullibility to practise on, and, to do him justice, he 
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exploits it successfully. In the country villages and 
remote parts there is often no regular physician or 
surgeon^ sometimes not an apothecary; and where 
there is one of this latter tribe, he generally practises 
without scruple in all the faculties. The Curandero 
does the same: with this difference, that he invents 
his own materia medica^ or takes it from traditional 
quackery, and the oldest women around him. 

The Curandero is of various kinds. There is the 
vender of Orvi^tan^ or counter-poison, who has an 
antidote for everything; the barber-surgeon, who, 
like Sangrado, bleeds for everything ; the Curandero 
Maravilloso, or Spanish Morison, who has a pill or 
a powder to cure everything (I don't suppose English* 
men have any right to inveigh against Spanish quacks) ; 
the Nevero, or Snow-vender, who makes up an imita- 
tion of snow, and vends it in phials at fairs as a 
remedy for aches and pains; and the Caracol-Curan- 
dero, or snail-doctor, who, with snails and frogs, pro- 
fesses to cure every inward complaint. Finally, there 
is the Gusano-Curandero, or worm-quack, who attacks 
the thousand diseases which flesh is heir to with 
decoctions or plasters of powdered reptiles ; and the 
Saludador, who kisses the most dangerous sores, 
and undertakes to cure them with his breath. 

A Curandero, in the district of Cuenca, had, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary pharmacopoeia that has 
ever been heard of. His name was Campillo, and his 
renown spread far and wide — ^into Castile on the one 
hand, and into La Mancha on the other. He was 
endued with extraordinary eloquence, and his influ- 
ence over his patients was immense. He wrought 
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upon their imagination and enthusiasm, and was thus 
probably indebted to a species of natural magnetism 
for many of his triumphs. He was the Napoleon of 
quacks, and some of his cures, though nearly incre- 
dible, are well attested. 

A dropsical patient, thirty years of age, applied to 
him. He had passed through the hands of the most 
expert members of the faculty, and had vainly tried 
every recognised remedy. He was so weak as to 
require to be carried about. Campillo resolved, in 

, this man'^s case, to try a most extraordinary species of 
allopathy. He carried him to the hospital, where ^ 
number of children then were lying, and purposely 
infected him with small-pox ! The disease was com- 
pletely developed in him, his sufierings were excessive, 
and his £sce and body were pitted for life. But his 
dropsy disappeared for ever. 

One would suppose that the remedy here was almost 
worse than the disease. Not so, however^ thought 
the good Cuencans. Scores of dropsical and other 
patients flocked to him, requesting to be cured by 
small-pox. And Campillo records I know not how 
many cases, but does not say a word of those he 
killed. This genius had a great contempt far all 
ordinary sorts of plasters, whether designed for cute, 
€ontusi<His, or ulcers, and accordingly he invented 
lotions and plasters of his own. A rich propnator 
wounded his leg against a tree in hunting. His onli- 
nary surgeon applied cataplasms composed of bread- 
crumb, milk, and saffron, to allay the inflammsutian. 
A large ulcer unfortunately ensued, the limb became 

.swollen, and acute pains were fdt. He tried anothor 
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surgeon ; worse and worse. He lost his appetite aad 
his sleep. Such was the fruit of sundry decoctions, 
ptisans, and medicines, prescribed (said the doctors) 
to make his blood fluid, and correct its acrid humours. 
He next applied to the Cirujano-mayor of the royal 
armies, who left nothing untried, applied the in<^t 
powerful alteratives, and salivated him most effec- 
tually. The ulcer, notwithstanding, became so large 
that there was soon a talk of amputating the limb. 
Before this last resort, Campillo was applied to, and 
told him to pour tliree times a day on the limb the 
contents of a pint bottle with which he supplied him, 
rigidly enjoining him not to taste the contents of the 
bottle. The leg was speedily cured, and Campillo 
afterwards confessed that the cure was effected with 
common water ! 

But Campillo's grand remedy — start not, fair 
reader — was oil of earth-worms ! For rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago, and all other pains and aches^ friction 
vrith this odd embrocation, of the parts affected, was 
invariably prescribed by him, and, he declares, with 
uniform success. It was thus prepared: — Half-fill a 
quart bottle with garden-worms, wash repeatedly to 
free them from the mould, and after having wiped 
them well with a white linen cloth, carefully cork and 
bladder the mouth of the bottle. Bury it afterwards 
for a fortnight in a heap of manure, by the end of 
which time the contents of the bottle will have rotted 
and been converted into an oil of marvellous efBcacy. 
Senor Campillo has written a treatise, from which the 
foregoing directions are extracted for the benefit of 
our amateur hydropathists and homoeopathists. He 
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adds, with inimitable naivete^ that ^Hhe smell of this 
oil is somewhat disagreeable, but that the pains of gout 
and rheumatism appear still more so.^ 

One of the most renowned of Spanish quacks was 
the so-styled Doctor Juan Perez de Montalvan, who 
anticipated our modern British empirics in trumpeting 
forth and vending to an enormous extent pills of 
alleged universal efficacy. Montalvan was in fact the 
Spanish Morison. It was upon this Curandero, whose 
address was most imposing, and his eloquence truly 
electrifying in puffing -his infallible panacea, that the 
following pleasant pasquinade was written : — 

« £1 doctor tu te lo pones, 
£1 Montalvan no lo eres, 
Luego quitandote el Don, 
Te quedas solo Joan Perez." 

** The * Doctor' you yourself dapt on ; 
You ne'er were yet, in all your days, 
A Montalvan ; take o£f the < Don/ 
There's nothing left but 'Jack Per^z 1 ' " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHURCH — THE EXGLAUSTRADOS. 

Thc ancient and enormous ecclesiastical revenues 
of Spain have shrunk down to the dimensions of one 
single tax irregularly paid. The ^^ Contribucion de 
CuUo y Clero^ or tax for the maintenance of the 
clergy and of public worship, is leviable at the end of 
each year, but it is for the most part more than a year 
in arrear. In the provinces of Cadiz and Seville 
this tax was lately in arrear for the period of fifteen 
months, between the 1st of October, 1842, and the 
31st of December, 1843. The constitutional alcaldes, 
despairing of collecting the entire amount in one 
sum, divided it into halves, to be levied at different 
periods. 

There is^ strictly speaking, no levy. Notice is 
given that the rate-payers must present themselves, 
within fifteen days, in the Oficina de ContribucioneSf 
or tax-office of the municipality, and deposit the 
amounts opposite their names respectively. But if 
they won't pay (a prevailing weakness), the alcaldes 
decline to have recourse to execution and distraint, 
without which all tax-collecting is a farce*. 

What then ? The alcaldes are popularly elected 
officers, the creatures of household suffrage, and you 
do not really expect that they , will forfeit their 
cherished popularity and their place in the ayunta- 
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mi6nto by an invidious display of fiscal severity. Not 
they ! they will talk of their ," grave responsibility/^ 
but will never pass from word to action ; and the 
pious zeal of religious women does more for the service 
of the church than legal taxes. The recent reform of 
the municipalities may serve to lessen this abuse. 

The exchustrados, or quondam monks and friars, 
are considerably less than half-paid by the state, and 
many are on the verge of starvation ; y^ there is 
not one amongst them that has not a decent sub* 
sistence — on paper. " Some stars,'' says Fray 
GeruTidio, " are so far removed tram the earth) that 
though their light has been travdling towards us 
since the creation of the world, it never yet has 
reached us ; the star of Spain's felicity must be ogte 
of those ! '' 

And perhaps in a couple of centuries more, when 
the voice of factions intrigne is silent in the C6rtea$ 
justice will be done to the plundered church'of* Spain, 
which may be as superstitious as you please, but i» 
not to^ be first stript and then left to starve^a 
bargain being a bai^am aU the world over. Ail tbe 
owners or administrators of houses or property^ att 
who are engaged in trade, either wholesale cnt retail, 
and all who exemse any industrious puzsuit, intel- 
lectual or material, are bound to pay the '< CuUoy 
Ctero'*^ tax; and if tfaej won't' pay, tlsey should be 
made to pay. In Sdior Carraseo's financrd states 
ment ior the year 1844, the estimated prodoce of the 
culto y clero tax is stated at seventy-four raiUiois of 
reals, or 740,000/., while tbe estimate for aetual 
church expenses is set down at 101 nnllions of reals, 
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shon^g a deficit uix)n< diis account of 270,000/. 
The way in wluch Spanish finance ministers usually 
strike the bal^mce is by allocating to ecclesiastical 
purposes, not the amount specified, but that which is 
collected, — aconv^ent nH)de for the Treasury , which 
leaves numerous wretches to stanre. 

The wealth of the ancient church of Spain was, to 
be sure, the scandal of Christendom. The clergy 
possessed a third ctf. the soily without redLonii^ tithes 
or prebends ; a single sd}bess had &ur-and»twenty . 
towns and fifty villages, with the r%ht of presentation 
to twelve commanderies ; and an archbishop of 
Toledo, in the era of the Philips, had a revemie of 
200,000 ducats, or, allowing for increased value, 
200,000/. a year I In those gorged days of accumu- 
lation, a marquis of Gebral^on had 800,000 sheep in 
a single flock ; and a duke of Medina Sidonia was 
master of half Andaluda. 

But rdigiosi is so deeply rooted in the national 
character, that tjie most furious p<^tical storms, 
wUch prostrate everything else, blow over this and 
leave it unscathed* It is cmly amongst the educated 
male population that any lack of fervour is witnessed. 
When these become absorbed in the maze of pdlitics, 
all other considerations but intrigue and faction are 
lost sight of and forgotten; but their, mothers, 
sisters, and daughters, young boys,, and old men, 
have abated little of the fervour of other times^ or 
at least are as detenmned church-goers as their 
ancestors. 

During the siege of Seville in 184S, mass was 
celebrated to. the sound of the bombs in all the 
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churches daily, and in front of the mattresses where 
tender and trembling votaries reposed on the cathe- 
dral floor during the night, in the belief that the 
sacredness of the renowned Giralda was a sufficient 
pledge of safety, the host was regularly consecrated. 
While the cannon was booming in the immediate 
vicinity, every one of the eighty priests, who are set 
apart to the service of this mighty house, said mass, 
or otherwise ministered to a congregation of thou-* 
sands; and in Barcelona, where the Patulea, after 
seizing all the property in the city, rifled the churches 
of their silver and other valuable images, the moment 
the siege was over, the altars of a hundred churches 
blazed as if their worship had never been suspended. 

The members of the regular religious orders were 
uncloistered in 1835 by a Moderado Government, 
under the sway of Queen Cristina, and the rule of the 
Estatuto Real. Imperious necessity, and the enor- 
mous expenses of the civil war, forced this measure. 
It has therefore been falsely asserted and nauseously 
repeated by an ignorant demagogue at home, that 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical property in Spain 
was the work of Espartero: that personage having 
then, and for years after, been merely a general in 
the service of Spain. 

It is true that the measure was in a great degree 
the result of a popular commotion, but with this 
Espartero was in no degree connected ; and if the 
Exclaustrados have been irregularly paid since, the 
fault was in no individual ruler, but in the imper* 
fectly available resources, and the inexperienced and 
ill-regulated financial system of the country. There 
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is no doubt that the intentions of the government 
were honest ; and the blame to be laid to their charge 
is for a deficiency of effort to maintain the credit of 
the country, and a general administrative supineness, 
that is unfortunately a radical and inherent vice in 
the Spanish character. The payment of the Exclaus* 
trados' pensions was placed to the charge of the 
general direction of rents and amortizaeionf or sinking 
funds, and the directors had their agents commis* 
sioned in the provinces to make good *the payments 
with all possible regularity and despatch ; and likewise 
to ascertain in due time what pensions were to cease 
upon the placing of those who enjoyed them in 
parochial cures, or other benefices having annexed to 
them a sufficient congrua^ or clerical sustenance. 

The several provincial amortizacion officers had 
their cojUadurias, or paying departments, opened at 
stated periods, and subjected to fixed regulations, 
with a registry of all the exclaustrados in. the dis* 
trict, their addresses, and quotas of payment. Some 
were allowed to continue to reside in their convents, 
by which means they were spared the necessity of 
providing lodgings ; and the principle upon which the 
government took possession of the convent property, 
was that of administering it for the benefit of the 
whole coftimunity, regarding it as a seligious duty to 
provide a sufficient maintenance for every uncloistered 
subject in Spain. 

Great numbers of these convents were converted 
into barracks, educational, and other establishments ; 
but this was not done without a crying necessity, for 
more than half the property in the country was con*^ 

VOL. II. H 
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yentual or eacksiastical ; all the good sites and fine 
buildings were moDopolised by tliese unproductive 
members c^the commuQity., and you could not walk 
a hundred yards in any city of Spain without the 
diadow of aome one of them being thrown across 
your path. Intendanls or umpires were appointed 
to decide between the contadores or paymasters and 
the exclaustrados^ as to the value of the convent 
effects, wherever this was disputed. 

The payments of the allotted pensions were 
directed to be trimestrial, and to be made to all with 
simultaneous umEomuty; while to consult the per- 
sonal convenience of those who were infirm, or resided 
at a distance, permission was granted to receive their 
incomes through an habilitado, or auth(N:ised agent. 
It is therefore sufiiciently evident that the interests 
of these unfortunate men were not untenderly looked 
to, and that for the distresses entailed upon them 
since^ they should inculpate the turbulence of their 
countrymen. At the same time virtuous governments 
have been too rare in Spain to exempt successive 
rulers from their due proportion of blan>e. Busied 
with enriching themselves, immersed in the whirlpool 
of intrigue, they have had little time or inclination to 
provide for the wants of the community, and faction 
has too actively* claimed their energies to leave any 
room for careful administraticm. 

The exclaustrado member of one of the closed 
religious houses is the most melancholy character in 
modem Spain. Thrown upon a world with whoee 
ways he has no familiarity, extruded from his cloister, 
as the name implies, he has jno consolation unless 
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lie be eothusiastieally derotional) and paBfiionatdy 
wedded to tbe religioufi observances which formed 
at once the business and pastime of his previouB 
eiustoice. He is entirely unfitted for the ordinary 
pursuits of life; and the penaioo allotted him by 
the Government as compensation for the subsistence 
which he before enjoyed, is both inadequately small, 
and pidd with an irregularity which reduces it to the 
level of casual alms. Many of these unfortunate 
men are at times compelled to go out at dusk and 
beg in the streets ; while a few who are fortunate 
enou^ to possess some literary aptitude, find occu- 
pation in schools as assistants, and fewer still as 
domin^s or masters. 

The robbery practised upon these pocHr outeasts is 
the worst part o£ the financial bankruptcy of Spain. 
In no portion of the Peninsula is a single religious 
bouse for men left standing-^an event of itself in 
which there is nothing to depl<»e; but when the 
foundations were stripped of their splendid posses- 
sions, surely a sufficient subsistence for this generation 
should have been provided. The convents of nuns 
have, in many instances, been left standing, but their 
inmates reduced, for the most part, to compulsory 
poverty; and, on the national holidays, rations are 
doled out in common to them and to the jails. 

A multitude of small proprietors have been created, 
as in France, by the confiscation and sale of the 
lands of the Church, and the extinction of entails 
and seigniories: all since 1837. Numberless com- 
fortable, though limited farmers may be seen in every 
part of Spain, upon soils which, six years ago, were 
h2 
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lying waste; these have the strong stimulus to exer- 
tion which arises from the certainty that the land 
they cultivate is unalterably their own; and what-* 
ever may be said of this ecclesiastical reform a^ 
sweeping and piratical in principle, its results have 
been extremely beneficial to the country. But the 
wreck left behind is truly lamentable. 

One of the most interesting old men I have ever met 
was an exclaustrado^ who charmed us all at Seville, 
and whose convent had been one of the wealthiest in 
Spain. He was a learned Dominican, polished in his 
manners, an Hidalgo of *^ blue blood," as the people 
express it when they mean to describe a very noble 
family ; and the effect of one of the most benevolent 
faces in the world was wonderfully heightened by 
hair of a snowy whiteness. His stated allowance 
from the Government was about 20/. a year, and he 
received less than lOZ. ! I shall not easily forget Fray 
Fernando de la Sacra Familia. 

There is a large party in Spain, indeed a moiety of 
the Moderado party, well-disposed towards a restitu* 
tion to the clergy of their confiscated property. This 
is clearly, however, impossible, without a bloody civil 
war, where the property has already been sold, the 
Progresistas being to a man resolutely bent on oppos-* 
ing any such retrograde movement. But now and 
then, at wide intervals, a Moderado rises in the 
Cdrtes, and solicits the Government " to cast a pity- 
ing eye on the state of the clergy and the Church, 
so that, returning to the paths of religion, Spain may 
perhaps again return to the happy times of Philip IV^ 
and Charles III.'" — <' And the Inquisition," he might 
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add, but about that he of course is silent Ofthe " 
culto y clero tax, there are more than twenty million 
reals due to the Treasury. 

The fraile exdaustrado^ or uncloistered friar, is 
notable for the ingenuity and fertility of resource 
with which he contrives to supply himself with the 
proverbial requisites of a Spaniard. The pot and 
the mass are looked to with assiduous care, the 
rather that the latter must frequently be heard in 
order that the first may boil; often is he forced 
to eke out his scanty state subsistence by his own 
devices; and it is by attendance at the churches 
that the charity of fair devotees is stimulated. The 
bare and unprovided condition of the exclaustrados 
makes their cases obviously fitted for appeals to 
public benevolence, on which the natural attendants 
are fictitious claimants and imposition upon proved 
generosity. Dead friars are personated, and even 
h'ving fathers have their names rather impudently 
assumed by impostors, equally devoted to mendicity 
and mendacity. A Don Antonio de la Anunciacion 
(the names taken at profession are invariably of this 
description) obtained a good deal of money from 
my friends at Seville, as an exclaustrado of the 
congregation of canons regular of St. Augustin. 
But we found that the true Fray Antonio was resi- 
dent in Granada, and that his personator had a 
forged certificate. 

. The exclaustrado is often swept by the torrent of 
events into the whirlpool of politics. He has his 
lieelings like other men, and he is likewise terribly 
needy. What more is required for a ready-made 
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conspirator? In the last and most considerable 
attempt to proclaim the Caitral Junta at Seville, onef 
of the first arrested was an exclaustrado. Looking at 
the enormous piles of building which were formerly 
convents or monasteries here, and at the wealth of 
half the country which they absorbed, one is little 
disposed to quarrel with the Constitutional regime foi^ 
administering a potent cathartic to the system--* 
always provided they paid the exclaustrados regularly* 
It is not many years since there was a well-known 
class in Spain, called " monjatieos^" or men in love 
with nuns — tempters of these poor voluntary out- 
casts ; and Quevedo, in one of his admirable satires, 
describes this platonic courtship with considerable 
minuteness. 

The destitute state of the surviving convents has 
happily diminished the ardour with which Spanish 
females were wont to bury themselves alive, and the 
decrease will probably go on progressing. It would 
be unjust to charge the constitutional dynasty of 
Spain with cruelty towards this class. On the 7th of 
August, in the heat of the disturbances, an order waa 
issued requiring that the religiosas receive their 
monthly payments before the active employ^ of the 
state; and in the December following, a circular fronr 
the Hacienda inculcated the strict observance of this 
humane regulation. While the convents for men have 
been suppressed entirely, those for females are per- 
nitted to subsist until the death of the present occu- 
pants, but with a strict prohibition against taking 
novices. The same regulations have been established 
in Portugal. 
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Cadiz and Seville have still their convents of bare^ 
foot nuns (Descalzas)^ a degree of mortification which 
is scarcely reconcileable with the spirit of the age. 
The monks of this order have been forcibly secular* 
ised, like their brethren throughout Spain. It is 
possible that the severity of going unshod may have 
been in part originated or sustained by the greater 
pecuniary aid which it attracted, and the fascinating 
reputation of piety which it earned. It used to be a 
proverb in Spain . — ** No h crtyera si me lo dijeran 
frayles ctescalzos " — (I would not believe it, though I 
were told it by the barefoot friars). 

The number of religious houses which have been 
secularised in Cadiz and Seville strikes one with utter 
astonishment. They amount to hundreds. Those of 
San Paolo in Seville, and San Francisco in Cadiz, 
which are now tenanted by the staff of the civil 
government in both places, were amongst the most 
magnificent monastic institutions in the world. Much 
of their splendour is still retained. 

At Seville the Auxiliary Junta, an entirely self- 
constituted body, which long and contumaciously sur- 
vived the instalment of Lopez and Narvaez at Madrid, 
having no legal place set apart for its sittings, held 
them in the centre of the noble monastic church of 
San Paolo ; while at Cadiz the popular elections, both 
for the Cortes and Provincial Deputations, are held in 
what was ten years since the refectory of St. Francis's 
convent. 

Tlie churdi of San Paolo, unique in its splendouri 
became %e the Asturian miser^s horn, one end of 
whidi was shaped into a fork and the otlicr end i«td 
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a spoon. In the morning the priest said mass in it, 
and in the afternoon the Junta spouted treason. 
With difficulty I suppressed my indignation when, 
in the midst of my first survey of this magnificent 
church, I was forced to make a summary exit at the 
shout of " La Junta que viene I " 

The Court of Rome saw with a disgust which nine 
years^ interval but ill digested, the sweeping inroad of 
1835 upon the ecclesiastical properties of the king* 
dom. It saw the whole Peninsula, as it were, slipping 
through its pontifical fingers. Portugal had also, in 
the previous year, secularised the religious orders, and 
confiscated their enormous possessions to the state ; and 
Dom Miguel was at that moment residing at Rome, a 
pensioner on the Papal bounty. 

But the ancient sword of excommunication and 
interdict had long rusted in the scabbard, and there 
remained but the weapon of denounced schism to give 
effect to pontifical antipathy. Portugal and Spain 
were both declared schismatical — unjustly so declared; 
for so long as the legitimate authority of the Roman 
Pontiff was recognised in those kingdoms, there could 
be no such thing as schism. The denunciation, how- 
ever, of both as schismatical was found to be a con- 
venient instrument, which indisposed against the 
lawful authorities a large section of the Peninsular 
people, excessively wedded to their religion, and, 
unhappily, not a little superstitious. 

The court of Rome likewise adopted the scandalous 
policy of intermeddling in domestic disputes of suc- 
cession to the crown ; and when the people of both 
countries had successively expelled their usurpers^ 
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the Pope and College of Cardinals would acknowledge 
no lawful sovereigns but Miguel and Carlos, and 
refused confirmation to the bishops lawfully nominated 
by the actual rulers. Nine years have sufficed to 
prove the inflexibility of Peninsular governments; 
the Pope has at last perforce acknowledged the 
popular sovereigns — the schism has ended— all hope 
of recovering the actually sold ecclesiastical property 
has been abandoned, and Senor Castillo y Ayensa has 
been despatched to Rome, to negotiate a concordat. 

One of the most important results effected by the 
semi-Carlist rSgime of Narvaez is the prohibition of 
the sales of that portion of the ecclesiastical property 
which remained undisposed of, and its restoration to 
the Church, — a concession which, twelve months 
before, every sane man virould have pronounced 
chimerical. The part chiefly remaining unsold is 
that which belonged to the cathedrals and secular 
clergy, the bulk of the convent property having long 
since been submitted to the pitiless process of subhasta.^ 

Between the two classes of property there is a 
broad and popular distinction. The monk was pretty 
generally regarded as a drone, while the cathedral 
and parochial clergy performed obvious services, and 
were of obvious usefulness. The great mass of the 
people, therefore, though little sympathising with 
extreme revolutionary ideas, looked on with indiffer- 
ence at the spoliation of the convents, while they 
surveyed with a jealous eye the transported spirit of 
the English Reformation visiting, with an unceremo* 
nious mallet, their venerable cathedrals and churches, 

* The Spanisli auction. 
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The cathedral revenues were avowedlj for the most 
part too magnificent; but to reconcile the Spanish 
paisano at all to the principle of paring down, it was 
requisite for Gristina^s Government to make ample 
provision for all the services of the Church, both 
ordinary and solemn. The Culto y Clero tax was then 
established, allotting a sufBcient congma to the parish 
priests and their assistants, and a respectable endow- 
ment to every subsisting cathedral. But the pecuniary 
embarrassments of succeeding governments have caused 
this arrangement to be shamefully violated; and so 
heavy are the arrears of these solemnly guaranteed 
stipends, that the contract may be fairly considered 
as having lapsed through the laches of the chief 
cwitracting party. 

The invested cathedral and parochial property is 
then restored to the present incumbents, in aid of the 
Culto y Clero tax, a proposition which is the result of 
many conferences held with the bishops on the subject, 
and upon the strength of which, in the negotiations 
with Rome, is conceded the Pope's condonation of the 
irregular sequestraticms and sales of convent property, 
which no revolution can now bring back to the 
Church. Queen Cristina has long been anxious to 
become the instrument of reconciliation between her 
daughter's kingdom and the Holy See. TTie prelimi'o 
naries to a concordat have been carried to completion^ 
and as the first step hi approximation, the tribunal of 
the Rota, which was abolished under the swi^ of 
Espartero, has been lately re-established at Madrid: 
The Rota is a pontifical court, presided over by papai 
delegates, which takes cognizance of all cases of mar* 
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liage dispensations where there is an affinity between 
the parties, permitted dispensations from vows, cano- 
Bieal impediments, irregularities, and cases specially 
reserved to the papal jurisdiction. A concession, more 
important in appearance than in reality, has been mad^ 
to the court of Rome, by which Queen Isabel, through 
her diplomatic representative, Ayensa, declares that 
none of her subjects is obliged by his oath to the 
Constitution of 1837, ** to anything ccntrary to the 
laws of God and of the Church.'*^ But of the sold 
ecclesiastical property, no portion whatever is to be 
restored. 

By the late reform in the Constitution, some notable 
advantages are secured to the Church. By the 4th 
article of Titulo first, ecclesiastics are secured in the 
enjoyment of theit special tribunals; and in the 11th 
article, which relates to Religion, the wording is made 
thus specific and solemn : ^^ The religion of the Spa- 
nish nation is the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman. The 
state binds itself to maintain public worship and its 
ministers.'* 

The law just passed for the dotation of the clergy 
secures to the Church of Spain all property whatever 
remaining unsold, which hitherto appertained to the 
clergy, regular or secular. By Senor Calatrava's 
estimate, this would amount to about 2,500,000,000 
reals, or 25,000,000/. sterling. In addition to this, 
all cash proceeds coming in from former sales of eccle- 
siastical property are made over to the clergy as part 
of their provision. The entire endowment is 159 mil- 
lions of reals, or more than a million and a half per 
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unnum. These facts alone are sufficient to indicate 
the great importance of the late constitutional changes* 
Spain has undoubtedly ceded much more to Borne 
than Portugal did two years before. Not the value 
of one farthing of confiscated ecclesiastical property, 
sold or unsold, was ceded in the latter country. But, 
whatever the merits of the arrangement, a settlement 
has been effected. 

Thus one great element of national disquietude, and 
aliment of revolutionary tendencies, has been removed ; 
and though such irrational privileges are not to be 
restored, as that by which criminals, on being ques^ 
tioned by the magistrate, replied, IgUsia me llamo^—^ 
"My name is Church!" — and obtained an unwar- 
rantable^immunity exempting them from punishment^ 
yet even the Carlist clerigo may exult in his Iglesia 
triunfante. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SECULAR GLBBaT. — ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARIES* ' 

It was a great day when Archbishop Ximenes 
gathered that huge mountain-pile of Arabic inanu-> 
scripts, and made an avtO'da-fi of them in the public 
square at Granada ! The devils doubtless laughed at 
the triumphant blaze, at the holy glare which gilded 
the retreating footsteps of Boabdil. It were unfair to 
charge these pious bishops with being the enemies of 
Enlightenment, seeing that they extracted so much 
luminous matter from heathenish scrolls and parch- 
metis \ the ashes that strewed the square illustrated 
the vanity of human works with an excellent memento 
mori; and the Christian conflagration of these Saracen 
treasures of astronomy, numbers, and the healing art 
— which it was a scandal to see monopolised by 
unbelievers — was a superb revenge for the destruction 
by Omar of the literary piles at Alexandria. The 
devils grinned upon both occasions, at the roasting 
of their most terrible enemy, knowledge, and chuckled 
to see Bible and Koran burnt by a deed of ven- 
geance, condemned by both. These holy triumphs 
were repeated at Seville, where the finest treasures of 
Arabic literature were dragged forth to the stake ; and 
the first archbishop of Mexico, Zumarraga, did the 
same by some millions of diabolical and magically 
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iirell executed hieroglyphical paintings, in the market- 
place of Tlatelolco, 

But all these cobwebs have been brushed away, and 
at the present hour the Spanish ecclesiastic is a wreck 
of the middle ages — an isolated remnant of exploded 
opinions and antiquated forms of society. I speak of 
the class of zealous clergymen who, though often 
ignorant to the last degree, are wedded to the altar and 
weaned from the world ; not cf the Constitutional 
clergy, who are frequently mere politicians and place- 
hunters^ and have few of the virtues and none of the 
enthusiasm which adorn the clerical character. The 
minds of the ecclesiastics of whom I £^>eak, and who 
are to be found in all the country pueblos, are usually 
tinged with Carlist views ; like Mip Van Winkle, they 
have been asleep for years, and their waking dreams 
are of a restoration of the old ecclesiastical possesacHis, 
dignity, and grandeur ; nor have thdr aspiraticuis of 
late been wholly disappointed. 

Apart from the civilifiation (perhaps corruption) of 
towns, they have little sympathy with constitutional 
forms, and their characters are remarkable for single- 
mindedness as well as for immense and passionate 
energy when an occasion for its exercise arises. So 
late as the Barcelona revolt of November, 1842, a 
Carlist priest attached to the principal church called 
the populace to arms. He gave a vigorous bound from 
the earth, descended firmly on the ground again, and 
liwoke the thunders of the great bell — it was the peal 
of revolt for the city f The tower, as it rolled forth 
ihi3 portentous summons of rebellion, was shaken by 
the hands of an ecclesiastic who, but an hour befcH^^ 
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had elevated the Host; and he who widiin farief 
ioterval had s^t up prayers to the God of peace, 
flung blood-tainted incense to the fiend of war ! 

The more factious Carlist clergy, animated by the 
late approximaUon to Absolutbt views of government, 
has plucked up a violent spirit in various parts of the 
country, and boldly preached stiff doctrine with regard 
to the confiscated tithes, which the government, observe, 
has not appropriated, but caused their most burthen- 
some, payment to cease. All parties concerned, they 
aver, are under a strict obligation 4)f restitution in 
inteffrum for the nine years past, and until this resti- 
tution is made no confessor can absolve them, even in 
artieido mortis I So that all are damned together, 
with the consoling reflection that no one is worse than 
his neighbour. The assertion is historically false. 
Pope Urban gave to the kings of Castile the tithes of 
all the lands which they might conquer from the 
Moors-— one of the most remarkable facts in civil or 
ecclesiastical history. Let these men be cautious how 
they unbridle their zeal, and madden a slumbering 
populace: it is but ten years since the friars of 
Madrid were butchered in scores at their altars. 

Fearful are the excesses in which even an habitually 
religious people may indulge, ^hen the passions are in 
full swing. The magnificent church of Santa Maria 
del Mar has lately undergone a most infamous violation* 
The clergy had improperly interfered in the elections, 
venturing to dictate and daring to deforce consciences, 
and the infuriated mob rushed to the parish church, 
dragged along the floor the figure of their crucified 
Saviour, sliot at the image of the Virgin, and cut off 
the heads of all the saints ! 
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By a late act of Gonzalez BraVo^s government, 
the decree which banished the Carlist prelates was 
revoked, except in the case of the two most vio^ 
lent partisans of the usurper, the Bishops of Leon 
and Orihuela. The former prelate was the celebrated 
companion of Don Carlos through all his campaigns, 
and the soul of his councils : a perfect reproduction 
of those turbulent churchmen of the fourteenth cen« 
tury — the Archbishop of Toledo, who raised the king- 
dom in rebellion against Pedro, placing the crown 
with pompous ceremonial on the head of the pretender 
Henry ; and the Bishop of Segovia, who fifty years 
later took possession of the person of Juan II. during 
his minority, and sought to transfer his crown to a 
prince of Aragon. 

The Bishop of Leon did not dare quite so much in 
modern times, but he was noted for two peculiarities 
— ^the Hildebrand violence of bis politics, and the 
undignified practice of incessant smoking. He has 
lately been removed to the other world. The most 
remarkable of the prelates recalled by the decree re- 
ferred to were the Cardinal-archbishop of Seville, Don 
Francisco [Javier Cienfuegos, and the Archbishop of 
Santiago, Don Rafael Velez. The Canon Ceparo, who 
took so leading a part in the defence of Seville, and 
swore the authorities on a crucifix never to surrender, 
has been rewarded with the Grand Cross of Isabella 
the Catholic, and the appointment of Bishop of the 
Canaries, which, being merely a politician, he treated 
long as a sinecure, remaining snug in Seville. 

The dignified ecclesiastics of modern Spain are not 
backward, however, in exhibiting that practical piety 
and benevolence which so become their sacred ofiice 
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and eminent position. While the Bishop of Cadiz fot 
'ihany years past has devoted nine-tenths of his income 
to the completion of that magnificent cathedral, which 
•was creeping for more than a century, the Bishop of 
JSarcelona, Don Pedro Martinez de San Martin, 
during the three days fixed for the celebration of the 
Queen^s majority, sang a solemn Te Deum in com- 
memoration of that event; and on going forth from his 
church, gave a donation from his private purse of two 
reals (about sixpence) to every soldier in the garrison, 
three reals to every corporal, and four to every sergeant, 
«s well as two reals to every prisoner in Barcelona, 
and the same amount to every patient in the several 
hospitals. 

Let it be remembered that Barcelona had just then 
surrendered, and been occupied by the troops of Sanz 
to the number of some thousands, that the jails and 
hospitals were likewise full, and some idea may be 
formed of the extent of Don Pedro's episcopal muni- 
ficence. Yet bishops are mercilessly quizzed by this 
most sarcastic of people. The cock is called an obispo 
because of his comb, and a large-headed fish bears the 
same name because of its fancied mitre : when a man 
dies he is said to be made a bishop of, and the fresh- 
man arrived at Salamanca is likewise ohispado^ buried 
in a huge arm-chair, and bedizened with a paper mitre. 

From the prevalent levity of remark about sacred 
things, and the familiarity with which the names of 
God, the saints, and the Virgin, are perpetually invoked 
here with reference to the most trivial subjects, one is 
at first inclined to rush to the conclusion that the 
people are decidedly irreligious and profane; while 

TOL. II. I 
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^1k>se who are predetarmined to admire Bomaa Catho* 
lieiffiQD) under whatevto phased it pseflents itaelj^ as 
readily rush to the oppoeilie oonoliiiioB. 

This inference idll be still move erroneous than the 
first; the aigument which ausUms it is sophistical. 
It is a eomfisrtable cosicliisioD, that heoause people 
have the name of Gkid perpetually io their mouth% 
and the sacred name of the Redeemer still mere espe« 
eially {Ghemm! GhetgosI strikes you at every turn), 
this gross and unseemly irreverence is to l)|e accepted 
as an evidence of the fervour of their piety. 

Spaniards mock and scoff at everything. It is diffi- 
cult to knoi^ when they are sincere. They laugh at 
death ; they make a joke of the most solemn functions 
of life; they laugh in church, and are often graver 
cMitside than within it. The female population is 
generally at least half sincere in its devotion, yet one 
whom I knew to be rather pious, in ddnkiog a glass 
of wine, said <^ It must be good, for it Js the blood of 
Christ!^ 

Jocular preaching, although much less common now 
in Spain than in former days, is still to be met at 
intervals. The rich burlesque extrafvagance of Fray 
Gerundioj to be sure, has been exploded in these 
modern times by the comparative advance of enlighten- 
ment; but when you get into the mountain parts and 
ruder districts, where every man wears leathern leg- 
gings, and every woman a woollaa gown, the peurocos 
and their assistants are frequently of the same primi- 
tive stock, and their addresses to their flocks of 
aboriginal simplicity, and often of comical effix^t. 

The rich but coarse proverbial language of Spain 
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9$snfn fswepy part of these disoouraes^ ksnA fhe pastory 
ki brbgiog limsdf to the lerd of the oomprdbemtoa 
of his auditory, camot fall to take the hue of their 
finnihar thoughts and phraseology, and oecasionaBy 
to verge iipoci the kidierous. 

A Gb'anadBne, lecturii^ his flock on their irrevereBl 
bemriDg in dhureh, told them not to be ¥ke the soldier^ 
vho, when he entered the sacred edifice, nodded to the 
images of the ISariour amd tlie Virgin, with a *< Dios te 
ymtrde, Don Cristof IHoste gwzrde^ V&tsa Maria f** and, 
turning to the images of the saints, escdatmed saucily, 
** Vosoiwos no, sots nmpies cdbdBeros eomoyo^ '* No need 
for you ; you're but plain gentlemen like myself P A 
Guencan haying declared from the pulpit that all the 
Oeator^s works were perfect^ a jorabado stept i(xih 
from the congregation, and laying his band on his 
hnmp^ asked him whether that was perfection. '^ En 
razon de g^a^^ said the Padre, ** rao es ponMe ser mas 
petfic^.^ ^^ In regard of a hump, it could not be more 
perfect!" 

The inconvenience of educating the clergy and the 
laity together, especially where celibacy is required of 
the former, had long been felt, and at times demon-** 
strated in the manners of the l^anish ecclesiastic. 
Education, clerical and lay, has now been separated, 
and the youthfu. clerk is Inought up in a special eccle- 
siastical seminary, where, in addition to professional 
studies, a religious rule of life prevails. Nearly every 
diocese contains its seminary.^ 

By the latest regulations, down to 1848, a limited 
number of extems may be admitted, in addition to the 
resident alumni, the matriculation in both instances 

I 2 
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baving ati especial destination to the ecclesiastical 
state^ and none other. It sometimes, however, happens 
that the youngsters herein training for the Church run 
off to some other and worldlier avocation, disliking 
the repulsive tonsure, rolled beaver hat, and gown» 
and having more of the " roguish twinkle'' in their 
eyes than of the continence of the ** man of God/' 
But the courses of litterce humaniores and philosophy 
completed in these seminaries, are not available in the 
Universities, except to ecclesiastics for the pursuance 
of the higher branches of theology ; and youths thus 
flying from the clerical profession find it difficult 
therefore to become civil empleados. 

The irregular practice of suffering laymen to gra- 
duate in the ecclesiastical seminaries, had reached an 
intolerable height : the original purpose of the insti* 
tutions was defeated^ and the great object of keeping 
young churchmen, destined to take vows of celibacy, 
apart from the mass of worldly students, and free from 
the early contamination of popular vices, was com- 
pletely neutralised. 

The decisive resolution^ therefore, of the govern- 
ment to render of no avail any studies prosecuted in 
these seminaries, except in the narrowest and strictest 
sense to ecclesiastics, although it raised a great tem- 
porary outcry, was perfectly justified and praise- 
worthy. It produced, nevertheless, some curious 
changes, and of its working at Cadiz and Seville I was 
personally a witness. 

The various " Colleges of Humanities " in Cadiz 
and the neighbouring towns, answering to our English 
grammar-schools, had previously matriculated their 
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scholars, when sufSciently advanced, in the conciliar 
or diocesan seminary of San Bartolora^ at Cadiz'; 
where the requisite certificates and diplomas, to qualify 
for employment in the public service, were readily 
obtained after a few seasons^ attendance, and at a very 
moderate expense. But the rule of ecclesiastical life 
at the seminary was quite upset by this admixture, 
and scenes of uproar and confusion were too often 
witnessed. The lay students had thenceforth all to pass 
to Seville for incorporation and matriculation in the 
Literary University there ; for by the modern system, 
in addition to the ancient universities for the higher 
faculties, each province has its literary university. 

The Spaniards have long been cutting off their noses 
with their foolish sectarian prejudices. Hating the 
French for their twofold invasion of the Spanish soil, 
and for the unheard-of horrors which they perpe- 
trated, yet notwithstanding the generous and majestic 
efforts which we made for Spain, the millstone of debt 
which we have tied round our necks for her behoof, 
the blood which we have lavished^ and the miracles of 
valour accomplished in her defence, hating us more 
became we are Protestant^ they have borrowed none of 
our noble institutions, but have copied everything 
from France. 

Her modern legislative Chambers, her political 
chiefs nominated by the government, and centralising 
the details of administration, her code of laws, the ^ 
enrolment of her army, the details of service, the ugly 
uniform, the courts of law, the arrangement of the 
judicial bench, all are thus derived ; nay, there is even 
a servile copying of names, a^ well as a substantial 
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identity-*'' Judge of tbe Fivst InstoDce,'' "^ Judge of 
the Second Instance,"^ ^ Correetkml TnbunaV 
<< C!ourt of Canectioiiy''— 4te last is a literal eating of 
the residue of French treochera. The Spanish weed 
^casar''' does not meaa " to break " but " to marry;**' 
yet they gire to it the secondary meaning of the 
French ^^eaueTy'* for the sake of Frenchifying the 
name of their supreme court. The greater proximity 
of the countries and resemblance of the languages^ 
accounts in part for this borrowing from France in 
preference to England, and repairing to a mine, 
opened the other day by revolutionary vicdence, in 
preference to delving deep in the solid, timeJionoured, 
and time*tried quarries of British jurisprudence. 

The pleasant and social qualities of Frenchmen, 
contrasted with the too frequoit demureness and un» 
gracious repulsivoiess of the Englieii character, as it 
commonly shows itself abroad,^ undoubtedly explain vol 
part the preference shown to their institutions* The 
lighter and less moral charadsr of French literature, 
the more ornamental and decorative attractions of 
French art and manufacture, and the fact that French 
fashion sways the worid, account in a great degree for 
the preponderance of iiduence which France possesses 
over us in Spain and in Spanish America; but all 
Deist and libertine as Frenchmen frequently are^ it is 
their professioa of Boman Catholicism^ b^ond all 
doubt, which more strongly thaa all other ties Unks 
them to Spanish bosoms, and leads an odienwe ndble 
nation to copy the very cut of the shakos and safares 
of those who have dragooned thea,. to purchase the 
ixwts that have kicked, and imitate the extravagant 
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garments which cover the legs that have trampled 
them. ^ Juro i fe de pobre hombre^ dijo Sancko^ que 
mat estoypara bizmat que para cuchilladas^^ ^' By the 
fidth of a poor man I swear, said Sancho Panza, that 
I am more for plasters than fighting/' 

There is noting more to be lamented, in the actual 
state of the church of Spain, than the absence of 
active zeal in the clergy. There are many good men 
amongst the body, but the true apostolical spirit seems 
to be nearly extinct. In the great work of education 
the clergy have almost universally abdicated their 
functions; state machinery and lay confraternities 
most imperfectly supply the deficiency^ and the task 
of catechetical instruction is either entirely aban* 
doned, or performed in fitful snatches, which leave 
little impression on the popular mind. 

The pulpit is slighdy and rarely had recourse to ; 
and that most important medium of spiritual propa« 
gandism, familiar lectures on the moral and religious 
duties^ addressed to evety congregation which repairs 
to divine service on Sundays and holidays, is totally 
unknown. Sermons are occasionally delivered, but 
they are for the most part pompous prepared dis- 
courses in honour of the Virgin and the saints^ exag^ 
gerated and inflated in the highest diegree, recited at 
romerias .and on festival days^ and of no practical 
utility whatever. 

Christian pastors, whose first duty is to subdue the 
passions of their flocks, indulge in strong appeals to 
thdr passions; and in the Good Friday sermon, which 
is preached in every church of Spain, a crucifix, with 
the image of the bleeding Saviour, is still invariably 
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snatched up at one period^ and a full-length portrait 
of the crucified Redeemer rapidly unfolded at another 
from its previously roUed-up state, and presented to 
the eyes of a morbidly excited congregation, studded 
from head to foot with extravagant gouts of blood, 
and repulsively invested with all the attributes of 
excessive physical suffering. 

. This parade is very melodramatic, but it is not 
religion, and the effect cannot fail to be pernicious 
upon the ardent southern temperament. The eye is 
dangerously familiarised with blood, and the passions 
subjected to an extraordinary hot-house culture. The 
mark which is aimed at is far overshot, and the 
audience are probably made worse instead of better 
men. 

This forcing system likewise prevails in other and 
more dangerous directions. The regulation enforced 
by the Council of Lateran, which requires every 
member of the Catholic church to '^ approach the 
sacraments of confession and communion ^^ at Easter 
time, is sought to be made universally stringent to 
this day, not by the exploded horrors of excommuni- 
cation and deprival of Christian burial, but by minor 
pains and penalties. 

A fine is levied from every person who does not 
perform these religious functions at Easter ; and the 
consequence, which might have been easily foreseen, is 
that many who can afford to pay it send their money 
to the cura-parroco, but do not themselves appear; 
while the poorer classes throng the churches in crowds 
during the latter weeks of Lent; the overworked 
clergy perform their duties in a necessarily brief and 
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perfunctory manner; ten minutes dispose of each 
loaded conscience, and absolution is pronounced, and 
the work of penance accomplished, in such manner as 
God pleases. Uninstructed masses approach the altar 
with little preparation, and with a disposition, perhaps^ 
which will ill bear to be scrutinised. 

Of all hot-house plants religion is certainly the 
worst ; and if there is no Inquisition now-a-days in- 
vested with the ancient terrors, the dregs of its spirit 
survive in enforced religious observance. Perhaps^ 
the worst feature of the system is the coercion exer- 
cised upon the female population of Spain. No young 
woman can manage to get married, unless she pro- 
duce a certain number of tickets from her parish 
clergyman, attesting her regular approach to the 
tribunal of penance at stated intervals. 

Now, as most young womeq want to get married, it 
follows as unerringly as a mathematical demonstration, 
that all will do what is requisite to obtain these tickets; 
but how will they do it? It is not too much to suppose 
that a rigid scrutiny of conscience is not the invariable 
practice. There is need of much reformation in these 
respects, and the foundation of such reforms must be 
laid in religious instruction, and in zealous episcopal 
regulation and superintendence. But there are few 
indications of an apostolical spirit in Spain, few tokens 
of the energy of good ecclesiastics. 
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CHAPTEH XL 

BBLIGIOUS PROCESSIONS. HEBMANDADS^ FUNCIONBSy 

BOMBRiAS. 

The splendid cdebratioiL of dmne wonBhlp ia 
l^sin has always been, in a great measure, in the 
hands of the Hermandads or Rdigious Brotherhoods. 
Everything connected with the service of the altar 
(esoeept in the rich cathedral and collegiate diurdies^ 
where no assistance was needed) as well as with the 
frequent public processions, was undertaken and kept 
up by these pious confraternities, which in many 
instances were immensely wealthy. Chapels crammed 
with treasures, and endowed with princely muni* 
ficence, were established by them in aU the great 
cathedrals, as those of Toledo, Seville, and Salamanca, 

Since the confiscation of the ecclesiastical properties 
in 18Sd, the assistance of these Hennandads in behalf 
c^ the diminished splendour of the Cuho y Cla*o has 
obviously become move indispensable, and in many 
cases, but for theic exertions, tbs altar would be dis- 
figured by sordid penury. 

When considerable f^inds have accumulated amongst 
the wealthier Hermandads, there have unfortunately 
been some cases of serious peculation ; and a caustic 
ecclesiastical writer, Vieyra, says pointedly on this 
subject :— "No one eats worse than God does for his 
money." Amongst these various confraternities the 
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most amapaiout ma La. Ssnta IIciw dad, • 
Uidied thnee centnrieft back, for tbe pvsiKt and tckl 
€f faiglnraij robbers^ as well as for i^liguniapurpoaH. 

The pDocesaons, funcbneB, {Mlgrimages, and rota- 
rios, which ace stilLmtnessed ever j week threiigfaottt 
Spain, woukl be of aa xateresling charaoter, if tbejr 
were not so encouoaging to idksiess. No diurch is 
without its fitTOuved shrine or image, and each in tarn 
attracts the homage of the faithful. The pilgrimage to 
distant puAlot consuiiies, at the least, an entire day ; 
and it is astooidiiDg ta see the assiduity with whk^ 
women and children (far the men here, as in France, 
excepting the peasantry alone^ hare to a ccHisideraUe 
extent been alienated from these tiresome manifestar- 
tions of piety) plod on thioitgh tiie intolerable summer 
heat to distances extending for kaguesw 

The Bomerfa to the Sanctuary of Torrijos, some 
distance from Seville, in the autumn of 184S, drew 
condderabk crowds. The festival took place on a 
Sunday; and having heard that the authorities antici- 
pated political, disturbanoes, I repaired to the sooie at 
Ml early hour. There was an unusual number of men, 
and mani£estly,.a8 it afterwards appeared, with a view 
to proclaim the Central Junta. But troops wei?e so 
judiciously planted at every perilous spot, and the 
approaches and squares of Seville 'so guarded, that 
any demonstration was impossible. 

The Rosaiio is still more exclusively composed of a 
procession of women a»d children^ who with beads in 
tbeir handi^ recite the rasary the whole length of their 
pilgrimage. This utterance of many hundred paters 
and «ve« by thqusonds of vdces, nearly all shrill, and 
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many of them piping infantine trebles, produces a very- 
monotonous, but wild and singular effect. In the fre- 
quent processions of images, relics, and alleged mira- 
culous vestments, the wax-lights partly extinguished 
by the wind, partly burning with a sickly light, and 
streaming on the ground, under the glare of a sun to 
which our brightest days, in the North of Europe, are 
little more than moonlight, seem altogether unreal and 
melancholy. 

Even in the views of those who promote these spec- 
tacles, and in the interest of sound religion, it would be 
well to confine them to the churches. It is impossible 
to deny that the effect is entirely theatrical, and that 
from long custom they do not impress one soul 
amongst a thousand of the population. In fact, they 
repair to it as to a play. Every one chats and laughs 
as if nothing particular were going on; the very persons 
who take part in the procession sometimes laugh with 
the rest; and I have seen youths whistling merry tunes 
in chorus, while the Padres and pious women who 
accompanied them were chanting Latin hymns in 
praise of Nuestra Senora del Calvario, behind her 
weeping image with its bosom transpierced by the 

sword : 

Cujus animam dolentem, 
Contristatam ac gementem, 
PertraDsivit gladius ! 

The feasts of the Virgin in the ritual of the Spanish 
Church are more numerous than in any other part of 
Europe. There are few considerable churches in 
Spain that do not contain at least one celebrated image 
of her — a celebrity derived from supposed miracles^ 
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A day is set apart for tBe feast of Nuestra Sefiora of 
such or such place, or image, or miracle, and the devo- 
tion is simultaneous throughout all the churches of the 
kingdom. Thus there is a perpetual round of these 
sacred festivals, and afunciojij or jubilea in each of the 
churches of a town or city in succession. Seville is 
particularly celebrated in this respect, and indeed, in 
an ultra-Catholic sense, it is truly the ** Holy City/* 

Religious processions in Cadiz cost the Ayuntami- 
foto every year 50,000 dollars. The Progresista 
municipality, in Espartero^s time, boasted that they 
had reduced this item of expenditure to 15,000 duros, 
or less than a third. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that any part of the Peninsula has a monopoly 
in this respect, for the most miserable mountain pueblo 
has its ciriosy or processions with waxen tapers, as re- 
gularly as C6rdova or Toledo. It is a point of pride 
with sUl, and still more of idle dissipation « A second 
Sunday is imported into every week, and the minds 
of the people never settle down to steady industry or 
sober application. 

The ordinary funciony or religious procession, with 
its accompanying festival rejoicings, confined within 
the limits of a city or town, yields in interest ta the 
romeAay or rural pilgrimage to some celebrated shrine 
or hermitage. Here religion, a business or a pretence, 
is combined with the pleasures of a gipsying party, — 
the pent-up townVfolk can both save their souls and 
enjoy a mouthful of country air; and after hailing 
each other with a huenas fiestas! reciting the accus- 
tomed rosary, and witnessing the internal splendours 
of a church all glittering with waxlights and festooned 
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tnth flIkeQ innghigt, and goSl or sQrer embvoiderjr, 
cMi Timliae at iriil^ «id ooite corporeal to spbriliud 
axeF6iae» 

These two-ibid relaicatians are partakeD wiA a mad 
detij^t; and there is not a «ity in Spain witihoot its 
neigfabonring imaged shrines or henait cav^es; scalteved 
orer the plain, or studdn^ die wiid sierras, to nrhidi 
the entire popnlalton perkxKcaUjr repair. "Smdl nis»i> 
lies of neatly strmig and delicate beads are sdd in 
great numbers in the church i>r diapel, the proceeds 
being applicaUe to the expenses of the fijmeum -; little 
af^ravings of the leading miracle oonH&enKnrated 
(asaaUy of such a nature as to appal the least credu* 
Ions fancies) are likewise displayed for admiratioo and 
f<M: sale ; the image or the relic is held by sonie i^ien»- 
rable priest to be kissed at the ibot of the altar, a 
glowing sermon is delivered from a pulpit, over whach 
an archangel, sculptured in wood (an art brought to 
wonderful perfection in Spain) with wii^ outspread^ 
seems ready to take his flight over the beads of the 
congregation ; hymns are sung with a lusty fervoor, 
if not with refined skill, and a '^ Pangea linffua^^* and 
exposition of the Host, eonckide the observance of the 
day. 

The service over, the business of amusement is 
b^un with a hearty zeal, which is truly and delight- 
fully Spanifih. A band of villagers may be seen on 
one side, and the band of some regiment quartered in 
die neighbourhood on the other. Rude tents and 
ruder booths invite with a goodly display of eatables 
and wine ; guitars tinkle, and a space is cleared for 
the dance. The amusement is sometimes prolonged 
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jfipom early dawn, and after Bunset diere are coasidei!* 
akie dispiays of.no very scientific fireworks. 

Temperaoee is nearly uniyersad^ and the only inap^ 
fanbty which prevails is that whioh i^niogs &em 
fiXfi^save exaberance of spirits. Bat there is indeed a 
sort of intemperance occasionally witnessed at these 
gatherings, which kads sometimes to unpleasant dis- 
turhonees — ^I mean political heats and dissensions, axid 
preconcerted partisan movements. 

At Seville I was witness to more than fine escapade 
of this kind, wJbere very serious apprehensions were 
entertained^ and where blows were, in some instances^ 
ecchoQged between the police eddrro9 and populace. 
Otoce I saw a group of ten of these ^^pilgrims^^ com« 
galloping in through the gate of Carmona^ and utter- 
ing vivas for the Republic, and mzierezs for the Queen's 
ministers. The mounted patrol immediately gallc^ed 
1^ to the spot, but the alborotadores had no sooner 
heard the clatter of the dmgoon-^horses'* hoo&, than 
they dashed in mute quiescence down separate street^ 
thus voluntarily disserving their grupo gal&panda. 
Whether the demonstration was serious or jocular I 
never could ascertain, but there were not wanting 
those who averred that it was a pure emanati<m of 
dlegria de Baw, or tippling. 

The iglesia matriz, or mother church, of Carchelejo|» 
near Granada^ was not long since the scene of so much 
effervescence on one of these occasions, as to be unhap- 
pily desecrated by the shedding of blood within the 
temple. The exdLted spirits of some young men, 
wtajms, who were present at a ftmcian in honour of the 
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})atron saint, gave rise to a quarrel about some trivial 
matter, which presently led to high words, and, to 
what with Andalucfans is too common, the drawing 
forth of knives. Blows were exchanged, and serious 
wounds inflicted ; the cura-parroco interposed in vain, 
And amidst the rushing of crowds, and the shrieks of 
women, a young man was carried off nearly lifeless. 
The cura closed the church, whose solemn consecra- 
tion had thus been violated, and placed it under 
interdict. 

The event was communicated to the bishop, and the 
bishop confirmed the interdict. All the municipal 
and civil and military authorities were suspended for 
not being present to quell the disturbance instantly, 
and the interdict was not removed from the church for 
fifteen days. The people at first were awe-struck, but 
presently joined the alcaldes and military authorities 
in laughing at these spiritual terrors. 

Some new Hermanos were on one occasion to take the 
habit of the Santisima Trinidad, and set forth from 
their secretaria attached to the church. Each member 
of a'confraternity engaged in these ceremonies carries a 
lighted waxen taper of large dimensions, which in the 
open air, when there is the slightest wind, flares and 
streams offensively. The fingers, often the entire 
hand, shoes, and a portion of the clothes of these 
persons (for the most part tradesmen and shopkeepers) 
become covered with melted wax, and present towards 
the end of the procession an extremely disagreeable 
appearance. As the members wear silken capes, 
and muslin or calico dresses, the multitude of lighted 
tapers, blown in all directions by every puff^ of wind, 
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and pressed by a dense crowd, not unfirequently 
burn the flimsy materials in which the Hermanos 
are dressed, and cause unpleasant, if not perilous 
accidents. 

On the occasion now referred to, a taper awkwardly 
^carried set fire to the splendidly-embroidered silken 
polio of the Santisima Trinidad, rapidly consuming 
its globular dome, and blackening and singeing with 
its lambent tongues of flame the gilding and brilliant 
colours of the images which adorned it. The priest 
underneath the palio fled in terror with the sacred 
emblems. The crowd at first was struck with conster- 
nation, but soon indulged in the mocking and non- 
chalant spirit of Spaniards, and laughed at the occur- 
rence as the best of possible jokes. ^< Fuego de Dios ! " 
said one; *^ Llamas y braimT'* exclaimed another; 
while a third declared that the Hermandad should 
itself be burnt for witchcraft, and that the padre had 
been frightened out of his senses through design with 
^^algun fuego ntbterraneo 6 guirguesco.^'* 

Considerable virtue is attached in popular estima- 
tion to these tapers, which, having been blessed on the 
altar before use, are held to be as anti-demoniac as 
holy water. They are universally regarded as the only 
infallible specific against the visitation of thunder- 
bolts, having been originally blest and employed by 
St. Barbara for that purpose. 

Whenever the thunder rolls, or the lightning flashes 
throughout Spain, the name of this gentle saint is 
invoked, the taper lighted in her honour, and hence 
the popular proverb — *^ quien hahla en Santa Barbara 
tenga miedo de truenos,^'*'^*^ who speaks of Santa Bar- 

VOL. II. K 
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bam is a£raid of thunder/" I have leen Qaeen Cristkia 
and ber rayal danghtess y^erj caeefully deposit thdr 
extinguidi^ tapemin a oomer cf ihor carnage, at the 
end of a procession in which they had taken part, and 
(not, I suppose, that tbey carad match i£ar ordinary 
natural phenomena) I have seen the saaae thing done 
by Jews and infidels mbo happeittd lo be ministers 
of Spain. 

The poocer members of liie Hermandads sell their 
tapers, £or the most |iart to timid females^ at about a 
shilling a-tpiece. 

Undoubtedly true piety is not unfrequently the 
motive with Spaniards for entering these male religious 
confraternities; but it is as little to be questioned that 
social importance, parade, and a certain distinction, 
are for the most part the crowning objects aimed at* 
My observation leads me to believe, that not a fifth 
part of the male population, excepting the old men, 
care seriously for religious matters; but to the female 
community my testimony in this respect is much more 
favourable. I am of opinion that fully one-half of the 
female populaticm is sincerely devout in its church* 
going and other risligious observances ; and it is im- 
possible to enter the churches in the morning, and 
witness the number and fervour of the female com- 
municants (rarely do the men join in this rite), without 
forming a favourable conclusion as to the state of 
religious feeling amongst the fairer portion of the 
community. 

The strait-laced may call these religious observances 
superstitious ; but surely in a national point of view 
they are highly to be esteemed ; in the formation of 
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ch&nicler *by the anolhen c£ SpoiB, tiie pieuleiiice of 
raioere be£[e^ andithe afasenBe of detesttble hy^pocmj, 
cBnnot be too ^mucfa regarded; jRkd even the most 
exclude waefhipper caniKrt he lodifiereDt lothe state 
of i^ligiooB feeling in so conaderable a pmtion of the 
Cboreh Unnrenal. 

Wbatevor may be said of these Hennandads, their 
practicid ntJlitj cannot be doubted. Imperfisctly pro- 
vided asis {he service of the Church bythe State, which 
has sequestered its revenues^ and sceaididously ill-paid 
as is the {Dreedoommutatkm which has been delusively 
established as a substitute, private liberality, and 
indiyidual zeal, are the orily sourees bow available 
for the due maintenance of the eodesiaslieal ritual ; and 
if there be rather too much of processional parade, and 
too much, perhaps^ of personal vanity, we should reflect 
howmuch of mixture and alloypervades all human good. 

The annual subscription paid by each member of 
the ordinary class of religious confraternities is about 
four or five pounds sterling, a large sum for Sp^n ; 
and strong as may be the worldly motives which 
induce men of limited means to enter them, it is im- 
possible to doubt that a pious feeling, in a great num- 
ber of instances, operates as an original incentive. It 
is only to be regretted that a more strict decorum does 
not pervade their pubbc appearances, and that the 
very object for which so large an outlay is incurred is 
thus in a great degree defeated. 

The embroidered silk alone in the polio of the San- 

tisima Trinidad, carelessly burnt on the occasion to 

which I have alluded, cost the large sum of 400 

dollars. Utilitarians will tell you that this money 

k2 
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might have been better applied to charitable uses; but 
the advocates of a demonstrative religion will answer, 
that nothing should be grudged to the service of God. 

All SouPs Day is made very interesting here by a 
thousand little human touches, in addition to the more 
solemn religious remembrance. The catafalques in 
the principal churches are upon a costly and enormous 
scale, and the altar, hung in black from the very roof 
to the floor, a height frequently of a hundred feet, is 
richly relieved with massive ornaments of gold or silver. 

The multitude of wax-lights which blaze in all parts 
of the church is incredible, and flowers are strewn 
M'ith prolific hands. But the tokens of private, grief 
and piety are far more affecting. Rich lamps called 
faroh are lit up at the tombs of departed relations, 
and sometimes in the fronts of houses. These are 
kept burning for two whole days, the eve and day of 
the Difuntos. This interesting custom is very gene- 
rally diffused, and there are five different classes of 
lamps let out on hire. The more wealthy, of course, 
have their own ; and even the poorest burn wax-lights 
in these lamps, which, like the hearts of those who 
offer such graceful memorials to their dead relations, — 
should breathe nothing but fragrance. 

The monumental stones and niches inscribed with 
the deceased's epitaph, are carefully cleaned each year, 
the interior of the letters painted, or gilt afresh in 
numerous instances ; and a pleasing medium is esta- 
blished between the coldness of the British Islands 
and the fripperies of Pdre la Chaise. 

The warmest friends of the Catholic religion, if they 
can contrive to divest themselves for a moment of their 
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prejudices, must confess that the time is come when 
public processions of the Host, of relics, and of images, 
should be discontinued. In ages of lively faith, these 
appeals to the sensibility of street-loungers, had pro- 
bably their use ; but their day is indubitably gone by, 
and it is impossible to dispute that by most of the 
spectators, even in Spain, they are viewed in no other 
light than as idle ceremonial and display. 

For some years past I have been accustomed con- 
stantly to witness these spectacles, and can positively 
assert that by the men they are regarded with indif- 
ference, and that, with by far the greater part of the 
women, they act as vicious stimulants, and incentives 
to sinful vanity, overdressing, and coquetry. At a 
Lenten procession of the image of Nuestra Seiiora 
de los Dolores, I lately saw a more than ordinary 
desecration in the midst of popular laughter. The 
Hermandads and Cofradias, or religious fraternities, 
who, for the most part, composed the procession, 
and carried the crosses, candlesticks, tapers, and 
emblems, smiled at each other frequently through- 
out the tedious journey ; not one out of a score wore 
looks of gravity or decent restraint, the young occa- 
sionally laughed outright, and the old joked in an 
undertone; those who carried the palio^ or canopy, 
surmounting the image of the Virgin, joined with 
some priests and women, before and behind it, in 
chanting hymns, which were spurted forth in such 
defiance of all the rules of melody and harmony, that 
a forward youngster planted himself right in front of 
the procession, twirled his hat on the point of his 
stick, and exclaimed, amidst the laughter of assembled 
thousands. — " Aquella grande musica !*' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE NAVY OF SPAIN. 

The Spanish Navy, which little more than two 
centuries since was the most powerful in Europe, and 
which, even after the defeat of their grand attack 
on Gibraltar in 1782, still comprised seventy sail of 
the line and frigates, and forty vessels of smaller size, 
is now reduced to a single ship of the line at sea, two 
more dismantled and needing extensive repairs, four 
armed frigates, two more disarmed, two corvettes, 
nine brigs, three very middling war-steamers, three 
of still slighter dimensions, fifteen schooners, many of 
them dismantled, and nine other vessels of smaller 



The entire of these small craft scarcely merit the 
name of ships of war, and are only useful as 
packets, or in the preventive service. The Spanish 
colonies are not very considerable ; but such as they 
are, there is no fleet to guard them : they are at the 
mercy of surrounding nations, or rather they are pro- 
tected by the jealousies of rival powers. The latest 
report of the Minister of Marine announces that even 
these few vessels are all undermanned, and that the 
excellent natural qualities of the seamen are exposed 
to the imminent danger of extinctbn, through being 
ill-clad, ill-paid, ill-disciplined, and ^^ groaning under 
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tbe weight of misery." To diis sad picture I must 
add, on the same authority, that the matMd is in a 
▼ery decayed condition, and the forests of valuable 
timber in the Asturias and elsewhere extoemely iU 
managed ; that for nine years past no uniforms have 
been made for the service, and that to every member 
of it, without exception, eighty-six months^ pay is due. 
To remedy this shameful neglect of successive govern* 
ments, Narvaez and Bravo conferred the portfolio of 
marine upon a coland in tlu army* 

The adhesion of the Spanish navy to the movement 
against the Regent Ei^artero, appears to have given 
to that institution the last touch of demoralisation. 
In the crumbling decay and prevalent ruin of Spain, 
diere are no more melancholy fragments than those 
which may be seen, or scarcely seen for their rarity, 
in the glorious ancient ports, from whence went 
forth the Conquistadores in one century, and tbe 
Armada, deemed invincible, in the next; and into 
which, for three hundred years, flowed, in lordly 
galleons, the freighted wealth of both the Indies, 
The Armada has^ left no renmant behind ; a ship of 
die line, a few frigates, corvettes^ and brigs, are all 
tiiat remains of the proud navies of Spain ! The 
merchant-service, whidi once extended through the 
world, has sunk into a handful of generally inferior 
^vessels, and a great part of the passenger and carry- 
ing trade is transferred to the ships of England and 
America. <^ How are the mighty feUen !" Is there here 
too a requital for the cruelties of Mexico and Peru ? 
The only recent honour achieved by the Armada 
National, is the accession to it of the Infante Don 
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Enrique, first*cousin to Queen Isabel, and probably 
destined to be her husband. 

Nothing more contributed to the surprise of 
Europe, throughout the late proceedings, than the 
announcement that the Spanish fleet had emulated 
the improprieties of the army, and had its own little 
Pronunciami^nto ! Since the mutinies of the British 
fleet at Spithead and at Sheemess, just forty-six 
years before, no wavering of this arm in its loyalty 
had been heard of, but in one other wreck of empire 
— Turkey ; and the straightforward honesty and 
single-heartedness of sailors, were proverbial in every 
European country. Those outbreaks in the fleet of 
England were well redeemed by the great success of 
Duncan in the same year, and the still greater action 
of the Nile the year following ; and it is curious that 
they should have succeeded by only three months the 
glorious victory gained over the Spanish fleet by Jervis 
off^ St. Vincent From the eflects of that decisive 
blow the naval power of Spain has never since re-* 
covered, and her proud declaration of war against 
Great Britain in the previous year, is not likely soon 
to be repeated. Her retrocession since that period has 
been almost as notable as the advance of England ; 
and weakened, ever since the foiled but unexampled 
efibrt to regain possession of Gibraltar, her fleet ha» 
shared in the general decadence. 

The demoralisation of the navy of Spain is as exten* 
dve as that of her army, and owing to similar causes. 
The most obvious of these is irregularity and utter 
failure of payments. How long would the military 
machinery of England and France continue in their 
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present perfection, were the wheels and springs not 
lubricated ? They would feel too soon the force of 
the Spanish refrain : — 

<* A tree that yields no fruit, 
Or a gun that fails to shoot. 
Or a friend that will not lend^^ 
To the deuce all these we send 1 " 

Don Jos^ Rodriguez de Arias, commandant-general 
of the naval department of Cadiz, made a present of 
his arrears of pay the other day to the national 
treasury, up to the year 1840. These arrears 
amounted to 250,000 reals, or 2500/., a pretty sum 
on paper, but not worth a mendicity ticket. He 
took care to reserve the last three years, for which 
alone there was any chance of payment ; and for the 
rest he thought he might as well have the cheap eclat 
of presenting a sounding gift to Queen Isabel and 
the nation, on her thirteenth birth-day. Poor fellow ! 
he got neither decoration nor advancement, but the 
royal thanks were published in the Gazette. Per- 
haps, as he munched this migaja del Rey^ he consoled 
himself with the Castilian proverb : ** More worth is a 
king's crumb than a golden gift ! '' 

As money is the root of all prosperity in national 
establishments^ it is worth inquiring to what extent 
this institution is fostered by the treasury. In the 
balance-sheet for the last year, the estimate for 
** marine, commerce, and colonies," is set down at 88 
millions of reals, while that for the army is S81 
millions. Setting apart the colonial expenditure and 
that which belongs to commerce, as the light-houses 
of the kingdom and the hydrographical depart- 
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ment, the item for the support of the navy oomea 
down to about 40 millions of reals, or 400,OOOL 
This would be very well if it were paicL Bat 
the actual payments amount to little more than a 
tenth part of the sum. Everything is sacrificed to 
the army, the loyalty of whose steel is indispensable 
to ministerial existence; and while the naval arm 
is thus scurvily treated, — amputated, indeed, like a 
kpped old veteran's, — the military arm is pampered 
and shampooed with near four millions sterling per 
annum! 

** — Poor, infirm, weak, and despised old " navy ! 
You have fallen amongst thieves, with all your other 
a£SQctions. Stript Armada, you are stript die more 
for your !^deq)erate tottering condition, and the 
robbay has been planned, the fleecing accomplished, 
by the minister lately entrusted with your charge! 
Such is official life in Spain. Gonzalez Bravo's 
minister of marine, whose name, Portillo, deserves in 
one sense to be immortalised, on being dismissed from 
office with his colleagues, left behind him the record 
of a strange transaction. The grand feature of his 
administration was negotiating a contract with Senor 
Buschenthal, by which two large steamers were to be 
built for the royal navy, and a loan of ten millions of 
reals was to be advanced in cash to the government. 
With this, if you credited Portillo's report, the crazy 
wheels of the venerable Armada were to be oiled, and 
it was again to be set a-going. But the moment his 
successor, Armero, entered the office, he found that 
no cash whatever had been paid in, but that bills at 
long dates had been substituted, with, doubtless, a fee 
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for the juggle, which tihe nodoit man had pennei « 
royal onier to aacomplisb ! When thia fraud oil the 
state was detected, Portillo levanted. Poar <dd naiTy 
of Spain, — ^poor old navy ! 

That any poftiDV af die naval or miliftairy finces 
diould have eaoaped demoraiisadDn appears bamanly 
impossible. Whan the army in 1843 had ^pro- 
nounced " in eveiy divaction^ the fleet was Dext invited 
to *' pronounce;" and how did their majesties the 
juntas proceed? They made every midshipman a 
lieutenant, and every Uentsnant a captain — they, the 
rebel juntas, the tinkers, and tapemen, and snuflE- 
sellers^ who chose to constitute themselves into local 
supreme governments — and modestly issued dieir 
commissions to the naval service, superseding those 
of Queen Isabel. The giuirdia marina they promised 
to make an aiferez^ if he would <^ pronounce,''^ the 
alferez a lieutenant, and so on. to. the highest rank. 
The worthies* '^prononnced^' accordingly, blockaded 
the coast, and completed Espartero's moral discom- 
fiture. All these absurd appointments by the slop- 
sellers of Algeciras and Malaga were subsequently 
recognised by the government of Lopez and Narvaez. 

Though the Spaoisb navy is reduced to a shell, and 
diough Cadiz is lowered from its lofty eminence by a 
i^stem of dosed ports and prcAibitory tari£b, to a 
position which does not present ev^i a shadow of its 
former greatness, with scarcely a vestige of ships or 
commerce, and with smugglers in the place of mer- 
chants, yet the pride of its olden days is far indeed 
from being extinguished, and the lack of solid strength 
is supplied, as it best may, with an abundance of high- 
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sounding titles. There is still a port admiral, who 
flourishes a grand cocked hat, a fine pair of epaulettes, 
and an enormous telescope. 

There he is — Don Jos^ Maria Orozco, Knight 
Cross and Badge of the illustrious order of San 
Hermenegildo, Brigadier of the Armada Nacional^ 
Commandant of Marine of the Plaza and Province 
of Cadiz, and Judge of the port-arrivals from all the 
Indies. Pity that the Indies do not remain together 
with the titles ! The pompous little man, who sinks 
beneath such a weight of dignity, has rarely any more 
important duty to discharge than to look to the con- 
servation and sale of whatever portions can be saved 
from any chance wreck flung on the shores of the 
Isla Gaditana. The other evening I saw him very 
busy near the noble castle of San Sebastian, superin- 
tending the salvage of the wreck of the Goleta Sart 
Jose^ which was dashed to pieces in a heavy south- 
wester upon the tremendous rocks extending far into 
the Atlantic at this part of the fortifications. Her 
cargo was scattered in every direction, consisting of 
such humble materials as staves, trunks, and planks 
of the walnut-tree, oak, and beech, which the rare 
growth of wood here makes valuable, A different 
waif this from the spices, silks, hard dollars, and 
ingots of gold and silver, which the rich galleons were 
accustomed of old to waft into this noble bay ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN SPAIN. 

B&iTiSH interests 'in the Peninsula are happily 
recovering from the eSSscts of unfortunate partisan* 
ship. Our devotedness to the cause of Espartero, 
which caused us to forget for a time that it is with 
the Spanish nation alone we have to deal, is in the 
course of obliteration by the more correct position 
which we have assumed, and the irrepressible feelings 
of Espanolismo are no longer outraged. The excellent 
speech of Mr. Bulwer, on presenting his credentials 
to Queen Isabel^ has produced a very decided and 
beneficial effect ; and the noble and glorious Penin* 
sular people are prepared to regard us as brothers. 
Englishmen, too, during the events of the last year 
exercised their official influence, in more than one 
instance, to the great advantage of the Spanish nation. 
Our Consul at Seville, Mr. Williams, did much to 
allay excited and revengeful feelings during the siege 
and bombardment, as an eminently impartial arbiter. 

Our Consul at Barcelona, Mr. Penleaze, effected, 
upon terms satisfactory to all parties, the surrender 
of November, 1843 ; and the negotiations opened upon 
that occasion, as well as those which subsequently led 
to the evacuation of the Castle of Figueras and to 
the entire pacification of Catalonia, were in a great 
measure conducted to a successful issue by Colonel 
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Delamere, formerly an officer in the British Auxiliary 
Legion, and now an aide-de.^»mp of Baron de Meer^s, 
who rode to Madrid and back, a distance of 1100 
English miles, in six days ! Again, our energetic 
young Consul at Carthagena, Mr. Turner, saved all 
the compromised from death, by extraordinary exer- 
tions and at the repeated risk of his life — acts well 
worthy of Ei^famd, and which SpflEm will remember. 

Fhre years .aiBce, FsaBce had her best intrigoevs 
sd^teved through Syiia. Winn the oompUoation of 
the Eastern questian ceased, she tvansferved these to 
the Peninsula; end the powers of lap and nine which 
we had caused to &il against the Suhan, were directed 
with renewed ardour, and with the bitterness of pre- 
vious disappoinbment, against Espartefo. Herdipl€v- 
matic abilities, great and small, were concentrated 
here, and the money-power applied with a -vigour 
which I heard remarked in all parts of Spain. 

I was likewise a witness to the fluent declamations 
about the perfidious plans of England to destroy 
Spanish commerce, and to absorb their political inde- 
pendence — about the ambitious idanders, the grasping 
shopkeepers, and our Machiavehan uses of the right 
of search, which, heard in the same identical terms in 
twenty different quarters, seemed strongly to indicate 
that aU was rehearsed; and it needs no prophet to 
divine the cause why Narvaez and Concha, why 
Fezuela and O^Donnel, were despatched from French 
to Spanish ports, by a purely acddental relaxation of 
a most stringent passport i^tem, — ^why trunks and 
portmanteaus accompanied them, which no single 
porter could lift, — ^why two sums of a million estdk 
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openly crossed the Pyrenees^ and why pennaoent 
Counoils, directing the operatUKis against the fiegest^ 
sat at Bayonne and Ferpignan. The plot was ad- 
mitted, and its excellence extolled, by the very 
Afranoesados themselves ; by men so ridiculoiBfy 
Fienchified in their wajf^, as to affect to speak 
Castilian with a French accent — for even this absur- 
dity may he .found in Spain. It is convenient for 
French statesmen to deny all this; but they may be 
answered fromMendoza's charming ^^ L^ of LazariUo 
de Tormesy'' where the young rc^ue having sucked 
the blind beggar's wine throu^ a straw, ^^ PemodM^ 
aays the latter to the bystanders, ^< que ette mi mozo 
e$ alffun inocente ? pua oid <t el demonio emayara atra 
tal hazana^ *^ Perhaps you thought this youngster 
innocent? But you have heard his exploits, and see 
if the devil can match them ?" 

The French, in their diplomacy, derive great ad- 
vantage from their habitual politeness and refined 
dissimulation. John Bull, even in an embroidered 
coat, is blunt, downright, and candid — virtues in 
themselves, but misplaced in such an atmosphere as 
that of Madrid. We were belied in the politest way 
in the world, misrepresented with the civilest assurance, 
beslandered with the most courteous effrontery. We 
are no such accomplished Palaciegos as the French, 
such whisperers of a Camarilla ; we are rough, plain-* 
spoken, and undissembling; and were politely jockeyed 
by the politest of Embassies. 

It is odd how soon people forget the dirt they 
have been made to eat. The generous obliviousness 
with which Spain has thrown herself of late into the 
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arms of France, seems an improvement on the Chris- 
tian endurance of cobblers^ wives^ who love their 
hammering consorts the more, the more vigorously 
they have plied them with strap. When Ferdinand 
VII., then Prince of the Asturias, was in appointed 
residence at Valen^ay, his trembling existence hanging 
on the beck and power of France, this namesake and 
descendant of that Ferdinand who dealt somewhat 
differently with the Moots, repeatedly wrote the most 
servile letters to Fouch^ Due d^Otranto, soliciting 
the high honour of being allowed to ally himself in 
marriage with some relation, however distant, of the 
Imperial Family of Bonaparte. This lowly suit was 
refused, a Castilian Prince of the Blood Royal being 
held unworthy the hand of a parvenue Corsican drab. 
Spain has ate her leek since then with the dexterous 
rapidity of a Fluellen. We hear much of Castilian 
pride and revenge. Erreur I Their bosoms are the 
quintessence of charity, meekness, and all Christian 
virtues. The lofty-minded Ferdinand used to kiss 
the policeman Fouch6^s hand whenever he chanced to 
see him ; and Fouch6 used to say, '' I always washed 
it after, for the man was tres sale I '" 

When the Prince de JoinviUe came in his frigate, 
the Belle Pouky to Cadiz, in 1842, some of his country- 
men, who had been compromised in certain political 
conspiracies at Paris, posterior to the House of 
Orleans ascending the throne, and who, having served 
in the Carlist war till the Convention of Bergara, were 
consuming their spirits in vainly pressing on the 
Spanish Government their claims to large arrears of 
pay, and to a permanent pension, according to the 
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terms of their entering the service, waited on His 
Royal Highness to represent their wishes. The Prince, 
surrounded by his naval staff, received them witli an 
airy urbanity, and the principal members of the 
deputation having been withheld by considerations of 
eanvenance and politeness from nakedly stating the 
hardships of their case, a Herculean and broken-nosed 
Gascon, who held the rank of captain, and the bridge 
of whose nose had been shot away while defending a 
bridge in Navarre, stepped forward, and stripped the 
question of all its obscurity, thus : — *^ lis sont tons 
des polissons, des traitres, des infftmes, mon Prince—'* 
*^ Mais, mon ami, il ne faut pas parler comme fa/^ 
interrupted the Prince, "Les voleurs!" roared out 
the Gascon; <<ils nous ont pill6. Ce nW qu^un 
brigandage ouvert.^^ (All further interruption was 
unavailing.) ^< lis ne sont que des fourbes, des 
filoux, des fausseurs, des flibustiers ; ils tromperaient 
le bon Dieu lui-m£me. Que diable, mon Prince ! 
Faites que nous rentrions en France. Parlez tout 
doucement k votre p^re, il est assez bon enfant au fond. 
Qui, faites que nous rentrions en France; c*est un 
pays ou Ton pent vivre. II n'y a que les Frangais et 
les Anglais qui sont des hommes ! ^^ 

Perhaps such a speech was never before addressed 
to a royal personage. But it came from the heart, 
and was efficacious for its purpose. The Prince 
appealed to Louis-Philippe's generosity ; the case of 
these exiles was made to include itself within the terms 
of the last amnesty, and the parties are now in 
France. But I am assured, upon good authority, 
that M. de Joinville acted a characteristic part upon 

VOL. II. L 
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this occasion, frowning when the Gascon blurted forth 
his compliment to the English, and thereupon cutting 
short his speech as appears above. 

** Prince, vous nous rendrez justice,^* said die 
deputation. 

** Avec ceUe-d^ g'il est neeessaire /" rejoined the brave 
BeJoinville, drawing and flourishing his sword after 
a fashion familiar in the booths at Bartholomew Fair. 
The deputation stared, bowed profoundly, and retired. 

It is curious to observe what tricks are plajed with 
national emblems. Each nation's own aoiblem is of 
course the only genuine article. The Russian eagle, 
the Austrian eagle, the American eagle, each loc^s 
with a jealous and surly eye on its ornithological rival. 
When France sported on her banner the imperial bird, 
if a man spoke oliLAigU in a Frenchman's presence, 
the Frendiman would take it as an insult if any but 
his own great goose were intended ; and Jonathan, 
at the present day, takes every allasion of the kind to 
mean, as a matter of course^ the Yankee bird. If 
meanings were sifted, there would be much more 
sense in a roasted chicken than in the embroidered 
Halieaetus Leucocephalus.* The jealousy extends to 
the British lion, whose claims, ridiculous to relate, 
are not acknowledged in Western Europe. France 
scouts them through jealousy, and Spain through a 
more intelligible motive— she has lions of her own. Her 
national standard displays a pair of castles and a pair 
of lions — the visible type and embodiment of the 
united crowns of Castile and Leon. All Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, therefore, comUne, of malice prepense, 
^ • The bald eagle, the United States emblem. 
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to lower US aa the zoologial scale, and our national 
emblem is converted into a leopard I Neither in Spain 
nor in France do you ever hear of the <^ British lion;^^ 
no, it isalway45 *' the leopard," ^' the cruel and blood- 
thirsty leopard,^' with divers absurd variati<«is to the 
same tune, at which England can well afibrd to laugh. 
It is curiously illustrative of the national wealths 
respectively, that a Spaniard when he talks of " mil- 
lions,^^ means millions of reals or twopences; a 
Frenchman, millions of francs, or tenpences ; but an 
Englishman, millions of solid pounds sterling. 

There are points of affinity between Sp^n and 
England, which will doubtless surprise. St. George 
is the patron Saint of Britain, and likewise of the 
Kingdom of Aragon. The lion rampant figures on 
the national standard of both countries. Both have 
been for the most part in constant hostility with 
France. Spain and England had once a common 
King in Philip II. The Kingdom of Galicia is the 
exact counterpart of Ireland, in the mountainous 
and sea-girt character of the country, and in the 
manners, habits, and appearance of the people. The 
Castilian monarchy is fused out of eighteen distinct 
kingdoms — ours is consolidated out of ten, the Hep- 
tarchy, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. Spain had 
once the dominion of the sea, to which England has 
succeeded. We drink more of her wine than all the 
est of the world, take more of her oil, her bark, 
her fruit. We lend her our money; we work her 
mines. To our arms alone is she indebted for her 
triumph in the War of Independence, and to our 
negotiation for the close of the wasting War of Suc- 
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cession in the Convention of Bergara. We have 
fought for her, bled for her, died for her. We 
have squandered in her behalf our gold and our 
lives. Why should the ports of Spain be closed 
against us ? 

Spain has produced its bards to sound the praises 
of St. George^ as well as Merry England. Campo- 
redondo in his " Armas de Aragon en Oriente," thus 
invokes the Cappadocian knight : — 

** T(i de la celestial caballeria 
Insigne capitan, Marte ciistiano^ 
Que de agarenas huestes la osadia 
Mil veces quebrantaste per tu mano, 
Td en quien el pueblo Aragon^ confia, 
En cuya proteccion gozase ufano !" 

Captain of the celestial chivalry, 

Benowned St. George, unconquered Christian Mars 1 

Whose powerful hand has crushed a thousand times 

Insulting hosts of recreant Agarenes ; 

Thon in whom grateful Aragon confides. 

Proud of her patron, safe beneath his shield ! 

Aragon and Catalonia, fitted out expeditions against 
the Turks, and gave powerful assistance to Andronicus 
Palseologus before Byzantium fell, uniformly fighting 
under the patronage of Saint George, whose name with 
them sounds far less musically than in our northern 
throats, for Spaniards pronounce it '* Gchorgchy.'** 
The Spanish language, as spoken, has more affinity 
with that of England than of France. 

I shall not push the parallel so far as Victor Hugo 
does, who comically, yet seriously, extends it to tea 
and cocoa ; " CTiose $inguliire — le the est pour V jingle- 
terre ce qu'^tait pour TEspagne le caeao^^ and finds a 
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«♦ shameful resemblance in the fact, that Spain held 
Francis the First in captivity, as England did Napo-^ 
leon ; but I shall accept his rapprochement of the 
iiational characters of Britain and Iberia, and hold 
with him that both countries possess in common the 
great and ennobling qualities of resolution, pride, 
and perseverance. 

' The English, resident here for some time, usually 
become attached to the Spanish ways and customs. 
Ladies resident but for a year or two, whether Eng- 
lish, French, or natives of any other country, almost 
invariably wear the mantilla^ and its inimitable grace 
and suitableness to the summer heats, make the most 
tastefully trimmed bonnet look inelegant by its side. 
They likewise soon learn to speak Spanish; and if they 
settle permanently, the probability is, that their 
children will forget the English language, or, what 
comes nearly to the same thing, will have never 
acquired it. It is amusing to see the way in which 
English names are disguised, where the parties 
have been long enough resident out of England 
to prefer the Spanish mode. Thus I find "John 
Duncan Shaw^' metamorphosed into ^^Don Juan 
Duncano Schau"—<' Salter,'* into " Saltero,'' and 
plain " Paul Cross," into *' Don Pablo Mariano 
Crosa." But the oddest of all these metamorphoses 
!s that effected in a few years' time in a person who, 
for political purposes, was desirous to appear as 
Spanish as possible ; and he who went forth masque- 
rading as '^ Don Jacinto Rosel,'' had some time 
before been little " Jack Russell.'* I have elsewhere 
dwelt on this peculiarity. 
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If people in England were generally aware ci (tit 
ridicule, almost contempt, which foreigners, more 
especially Spaniards, with their chivalrous courtesy 
towards the fair, erince for our mode of styling and 
addressing young ladies, with the blunt, stiff, and 
odious ^' Miss,^— -the only expression which the 
language supplies — they would take steps for the 
speedy reform of this social grievance. " How do 
you do, jMm* ?'*-—** The pleasure of wine with you^ 
Miss?" — "Pray, do you know so-and*so. Miss?" — 
^^ May I have the honour of dancing the next set with 
you, Miss?'^'* The rude, disagreeable, hissing, ser- 
pentine sound, would seem to have been invented by 
some sour old monk to throw a wet blanket on all 
elegant intercourse between the sexes. Think of the 
difference between this and the refined and softened 
courtesy of the dew-dropping French word, *' Made^ 
maisellej' or the Spanish *' Senorita^' " Mwa,'' ^^Dorb- 
osUa^^ " Doncelluela^''' — so numerous are the pleasant 
varieties of sweetness. The coarseness and bluntness 
of our language in this respect have very much impeded 
its cultivation on the Continent, and combined with 
rude and insolait manners to make us unhappily 
unpopular, amongst other serious consequences cramp-* 
ing the extension of the productions of British skill. 
To what important results may the most trivial causes 
lead .! Victor Hugo, in his " Letters on the Rhine^'^ 
has a passage curiously iUustrative of this subject, 
in describing his conversation in Englidi with the 
three young ladies in Falkenburg's Castle:-^ 
** M'adressant de mon air le plus gracieux & la jduft 
grande des trois: Missy lui dis-je^ en corrigeant let 
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lacorasme de )a phrase par Pexag^ration 6\x salat, 
what is^ if you pleasey the name of this ca^ ?'' Un* 
questionably the phrase is not '<fit to throw to a 
dog; ^ pray you, amend it. I would humbly suggest 
the adoption into the English language of the wcml 
^^ Maddmselj** as a substitute for the abominable 
" Miss/* which henceforth should be used as a stigma, 
a sense in which it is now so frequently applied. 
Having already modified the French ^^ demoiselle** 
into ^^ damsel/' to " Maddmsel^ is but an easy step. 
If the change were adopted at Court, it would imme^ 
dktely become popular; and to begin, the Queen's 
maids of honour might be described in the Court 
Circular as <<the Honourable Madamsel So-and-so,^' 
instead of '< the Honourable Miss Such-and-sudi.^' 
For this suggestion, I expect to be rewarded by a 
round <^ valentines from all the unmarried ladies in 
the kingdom. 

The prejudices against us in Spain are as old as 
the days of Philip 11. It is a remarkable illustration 
of the feelings of that period, that Cervantes makes 
one of his heroes, an English Catholic, ask pardon of 
Heaven for violating '^ his Catholic duty, which for«- 
bids him to draw his sword against Catholics/^ even at 
the bidding of his royal mistress — an infidel, and there- 
fore incapable of lawfully commanding him ! Think of 
this from the concetvar of Sancho Panza — ^from so 
keen a satirist as the powerful painter of the Knight 
€ii the Rueful Countenance! The dread of being 
Tqported to Queen Elizabeth as ^^a Christim or a 
oowaid," was not sufScient motive in Cervantes'a 
judgment to influence his hero to perform his patiiotie 
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duty ; he must also be swayed by the dread of losing 
his mistress. 

It was habitual amongst the old Peninsular poets 
to call our island " Snowy England ; " and Camoens 
in his Lusiad, more than once applies to us this chilling 
epithet. The proud contempt with which Philip 
deigned to visit our barbarous island, and put up for 
a brief space with his outlandish wife, as both he and 
his courtiers deemed Queen Mary, illustrates feelings 
which the subsequent destruction of the Armada 
burnt into hatred. 

In one of Cervantes^s novels, he speaks of a young 
Englishman, professing the Catholic faith, who was 
about to be married to a Scotchwoman, also a Roman 
Catholic, or, as be phrases it, **a, secret Christian 
like himself ! ^' (<* asi mwno tecreta Christiana como eV^) 
To this hour the English are not held to be Christians 
by the common people in the Peninsula ; and murder 
as immeasurably less criminal in their eyes than heresy. 

How little was known of England in the Peninsula 
^t the period of the *^ Invincible Armada," may be 
inferred from the fact, that the Spanish admiral was 
looking for Bristol where Dover stands. Cervantes^ 
in his ^^Espafiola Inglesa,^' placing an imaginary 
English lord at the head of the Channel fleet, dubs 
liim " El Baron de Lansac,^^ a curious corruption of 
the renowned name of Lancaster. It is a pleasant 
illustration of the passage — ^^ quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus^ that the creator of Quixote makes our 
glorious Queen Elizabeth, in the same story, confer 
the command of one of her line-of-battle ships, ex 
pbrupto^ upon a striph'ng who had never been at sea. 
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And the patronymics of his English noblemen, 
Glotaldo, and Count Arnesto! But his Caledonian 
heroine^ with the pretty romantic name^ the greatest 
beauty^ too, in all London, quite captivates my fancy. 
Bewitching CKstema! Similar mistakes, however, 
abound in the nomenclature of Shakspeare. It is 
amazing what a bound the world has made since then 
in accuracy of diction and drapery, in truth of geo- 
graphical and ethnographical accessories. The whole 
globe and its languages are more familiar to us now 
than the process of counting on our fingers. Queen 
Isabel cannot wink at Madrid, or cough at Barcelona, 
but it is straight conveyed by telegraph to Paris, and 
whisked by steam to London. The persecutions of 
Ferdinand, and the wars of Independence and Suc- 
cession, have made the streets of our metropolis thick 
with Spaniards, who are grown familiar with our 
ways, and slowly imitate our civilisation. 

An amusing sensation was created by the news of 
Espartero's having been invited to a public banquet 
by the Lord Mayor of London. Most Spaniards 
translated the word Mayor literally, according to its 
meaning in Castilian, ^' greater,^^ and took it that the 
ex-Regent had been invited to dine by the greatest 
lord in England. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

REVOLUTIONS — ^THBIB EFFECTS— THEIR ANTIDOTE. 

In the fatal facility of Paunsular reToIt, the lust of 
relbellion grows with what it feeds on ; striplings even 
here are turbuknt;**- 

. I '^omiu que ^ parte feroees 

Bella geront venti, fretaque isdigoaatia mifioeaC* 

It has been said that for forty pounds a revolution 
may be got up in any Spanish town. But the tariff 
of rebellion has been much reduced of late by the 
excitement of perpetual encroachments on the consti-^ 
tution ; and there are few towns in Spain in which a 
revolution might not be got up at the present moment 
for half the money, did not the name of Narvaez 
inspire a strong terror. 

There is no cranny or crevice of the social machine 
into which the enl effects of revcdutioiiary violence 
do not penetrate, nor wheel that is not stopped, nor 
cog that is not displaced. The custom*house carabi- 
neros were draughted off as soldiers during the move* 
ment against Espartero, and the smugglers had pos- 
session of the coast. The works for the improvement 
of the harbours of Barcelona and Coruna were sus- 
pended, the repairs of the fortifications of Cadiz and 
Badajoz were suspended, the restoration of the 
beautiful Alcazar, or Moorish palace, at Seville was 
suspended. There was no money to pay for, no 
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goverament to direct them. The only work that was 
not suspended was the demolition of the magnificent 
Church of the Inquisition at Seville — characteristically 
persevered in because it was a demolition. The very 
business of education was suspended in the primary 
schools of the kingdom. The examination of the 
maestros and maestras * should take place each year 
in September; but as the fighting was scarcely finished 
then» and the cry of Central Junta was raging over 
the land, these examinations did not take place until 
three months aftier — from the 20th to the 30th 
December. Everything here is racy of the soit 
These teachers, male and female, must present cer^- 
tificates of good conduct, "moral and political,*' as 
well as an attestation from the cura-parroco of their 
perfect religious conformity. 

The mining operations of Andalucla were inters 
rupted like everything else. They are almost entirely 
carried on by British capital and enterprise^ but the 
miners would be politicians. The resident engineers 
and superintendents of works are all English, and 
until late years there were enactments, both in Spain 
and Portugal, making it penal to disturb the entrails 
of the earth ! It was looked upon with superstitious 
horror, as an impious violation of the designs of 
Providence, and even now it is popularly held to be 
work only fit for heretics, who are scarcely Christians; 
Saentific knowledge is too often regarded with proud 
scorn, and those members of the military professicn 
wfao read, and endeavour to make tiremselves ao-i 
qvainted with the theory of tactics, are sneered ai 
.. ^ Male and female (eachers. ^ 
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by their brother oflBcers as Padres and Professors, 
Military and civil engineering share one common fate, 
and both are rather despised. A new English com- 
pany having lately required to fix the demarcations 
of a mining district, where a rich vein of antimony 
had been discovered, and scientific witnesses being 
necessary to perfect the act of surrender by the 
Government, the province could f^mish none more 
competent than the village apothecary, and a country 
accoitcheur. 

The mode of transacting oflBcial business at Madrid 
is so slow, unpractical, and tedious, that no English- 
man, unacquainted with the ways of the Peninsula, 
would credit its exquisite absurdity. Before you 
can see a minister,- or an important oflBcial, you must 
call, generally, half a dozen times, cool your heels 
for an hour or two each time, curse your fate, or 
take lessons in patience ; and when you see the great 
man at last, (who frequently turns out to be a parti- 
cularly little man,) his professions are so smooth, 
satisfactory, and plentiful, that your business, you 
feel assured, is done. * Heaven bless you, it is not yet 
begun! Smooth words and hollow civilities are a 
coin which he has prepared for universal circulation, 
and often the only coin in which he will pay the 
creditors of the state* You must rough it for a 
season, and get accustomed, like the Irishwoman's 
eels, to be skinned, before you can become thoroughly 
convinced of their insincerity, and imbued with a just 
sense of their turpitude* Even to the announcements 
in the oflBcial Gazette, a Spanish Minister's declara-* 
tion almost always means the contrary; and those 
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who understand the thing interpret for the most part 
by opposites. When your aflTair is at last en train^ 
it has to be referred to so many difiTerent quarters 
for consideration and report, and each so resolutely 
remiss, so scandalously negligent, that before it is 
prepared for submission to the Council or the C6rte8, 
djere is a new ministry — and you have to roll up the 
Sisyphaean stone again ! 

It is a curious illustration of the lagging propensi-i 
ties of Spain, that the Christian era was not intro* 
duced into it until the latter end of the fourteenth 
century. The Augustan era prevailed throughout the 
country from the time of the Roman occupation, down 
to the year 1388, when by a decision of the Cortes 
convoked at Segovia by Juan the First, the Christian 
era was adopted. With the views of Espanolismo 
which now prevail, and the sturdy indisposition to 
take anything from the '^ outer barbarians,^^ it is 
doubtful whether the change would now be effected. 

The most fatal taint in the political and social state 
of modem Spain is what is emphatically termed Em« 
pleomania, or the rage for place. Too lazy for com-^ 
merce, too proud for tradesmen, the bulk of the 
educated or partially-educated classes will sell their 
souls for places under the Government. To be an 
Empleado Publico, though as a mere writing-clerk inr 
a Government ofSce, and with a salary of but 50L 
a year, is regarded by needy Hidalgos as the only 
gentlemanly post which they can fill, and by clever 
and ambitious plebeians as the means of utilising their 
talents for intrigue, acquiring influence with a party, 
and pushing themselves forward to more important 
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offices. The unambitious '£m)>leado is a mere idler, 
spending hours over the shaping of a pen, the settling 
Hi his paper, the picking of his teeth, and the smoking 
of cigarrillos. The ambitious Empleado is active, but 
Only in irregular and dangerous intrigue. The busi- 
ness of the nation in their hands is as stationary as a 
moss-grown mile-stone. Sueh are the men in place; 
while those out of it will scruple at nothing to effect 
an entrance, hundreds having been expelled to make 
way for the present inmates. Revolutions here have 
rarely any other end but a seizure of all the offices of 
the state. A party of desperate gamblers surround a 
iroulette-table, and keep it in ceaseless revoluticMi to 
see who will win. At whatever point it may stop, 
nothing turns up for the people. 

There might be a hope of reform in the Peninsula 
if you could but discover an instant to begin, if you 
eould find bl pointed' appui^ a place where to plant your 
lever, a 'vantage, a purchase, a fulcrum. But as each 
new official set are, for the most part, worse than 
those who preceded them, to aim at amelioration 
seems a hopeless task. Whenever a good and vir- 
tuous man is lifted by the force of circumstances into 
a leading place, and his principles are found to be 
unbending, his eye unwinking in the detection of jobs, 
iie 3s unceremoniously hustled out of office, and his 
fate deters all but the hardened and loose-principled 
from venturing to succeed him. To talk of patriotism 
to these men, generally, is to get laughed at for a sim- 
pleton. Address yourself to their interests. They 
positively deny the name 6f *' un hombre politico *' to 
a man of large, liberal, pure, and philanthropic views, 
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and give it only to the practised intriguer. Whenever 
a popular Fronunciami^nto has been successful in 
bringing in a new set of men, forgetting too com- 
monly both the people and the objects for which they 
have been raised to power, they set to work imme- 
diatdy and carve both places and finances for their 
own advantage. In the words of a Castilian proverb, 
they ^' eat up the victuals and send the stew-pan in the 
oook^s face/^ How many such lesi^ons have the Spa- 
nidi people received! 

The diffusion of political education and intelligence 
will best counteract the frequency of revolutions. 
Everything in the shape of legitimate popular move- 
ment is yet to learn in Spain. Public meetings, peti- 
tions, memorials^ are not understood nor practised. 
Speeches are never delivered, even at professedly 
political banquets. The custom of dining together 
to commemorate remarkable events has been intro- 
duced very recently from France, whence such of our 
English customs as are to be recognised have come 
for the most part second-hand. The [French, with 
our custom, have adopted our English word, *' toast"; 
but the Spanish are too proud for this, and have in- 
vented a term of their own, ^'brindis." All their 
speech-making is concentrated in the delivering of the 
toast; and a party whose health is drunk never thinks 
of replying in set phrase, but nods his thanks, and 
then delivers a cut-and-dry toast of his own. The 
toast is often far more lengthy than there is any pre- 
cedent of in England — an obvious result of the desire 
on the part of each individual to say as much as he 
can without launching into an harangue. Of this I 
was witness at a banquet held at Seville to comme- 
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morale the ^'glorious defence.*^ General Figueras* 
brindii took five minutes in the delivery. Of the 
other toasts many were in a poetical shape — sonnets 
and madrigals, recited without any accompaniment, 
and received with all the honours. 

The retrogressive measures of the restored Mode- 
rados were accompanied — so subtle and all-pervading 
was their system of reaction — by a correlative restric- 
tion of the tinkers and blind newsvenders of Madrid. 
The former were said to have a peculiar modulation 
in their twang of the Castilian equivalent for *^ kettles 
to mend ! " by which they could announce to the fer- 
menting populace a rebellious or quiescent purpose. 
And the latter, in crying through the streets their 
Hojas Volantes, or Flying Sheets^ a sort of halfpenny 
popular newspaper, appearing at irregular intervals, 
(of which cheap and authentic style of publication 
there are specimens likewise in London,) were said to 
lay too marked an emphasis on the attempts to assas- 
sinate, poison, and blow up Narvaez, as well as on the 
" extraordinary revelaciones of 016zaga** and the *^ full 
exposure of the Camarilla/^ Senor Benavides, then 
Oefe Politico of Madrid, issued a Bando by which 
the sale of these hojas was prohibited after dark, 
excepting (impartial discrimination !) extraordinary 
editions of the Government Gazette ; no man having 
the use of his eyes was permitted to sell them, and the 
real title alone was to be announced. The tinkers 
were likewise prevented from tinkling a piece of iron 
against an old tin can — their ancient and prescriptive 
privilege — which was abridged lest they should make 
a noise in the world as political characters. 

Amidst the conflict of parties one thing is snflBciently 
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apparent— that the sober sense of Spain is sickened 
with revolutions; Other arms are sought, and other: 
weapons will be found, for restraining the flights of 
ambition, and controlling the excesses of power. They : 
will be forged and polished in the constitutional 
armoury, and will be vigorously wielded in accordance 
with the laws. Appeals to brute force will be changed 
for stoppage of supplies^ and taxes will not be paid for 
which there is not the fullest warrant of the Cdrtes. 
This is the only programme worthy of a great nation ; 
and the resort of armed insurrection should be reserved 
for mighty occasions. 

It is a mighty organ to play on — a representative 
monarchical system — and needs a master-hand to 
modulate, a master-mind to direct it. The firm 
middle scale of the Commons, the high treble of the 
Upper Chamber, the soft harmonics of the Crown, 
the gruff diapason of the popular voices below — to 
keep all attuned, all in unison ; to play at once on 
each, and be master of all the stops ; to walk over 
the pedals, yet firmly retain your seat ; to glide from 
diatonic to chromatic scale, to fly over the keys, 
seem to touch them all instantaneously, accompany, 
command them with the swelling voice, and be master 
at once of the entire instrument — this is indeed to 
feel the consciousness of power. It is gross blunder- 
ing which, affrighted by a difficult passage, discon- 
tinues the attempt, breaks off the exciting fugue, 
kicks the blower from his stool, and rushes into revo- 
lution. This is their mode of constitutional-organ- 
playing in Spain. In England we know better. We 
are assured by experience that there is no passage 

VOL. II. M 
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wfaidk mfty not be played sueoenfuUj on diis wbUme 
intrunaent ; mid when aaijr of the scales, no natter 
irliidi, beoones dtseoedaiity we Mbuw] j tuoe and 
adjust tbe instniHieBt, cot short wome pipes, and add 
to the length of others, but are never die £m)1s to 
knoric it asundor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SEJOIQINae FOR QUEEN ISABEL's MAJORITY. 

The dcdanaiicNii of Queea Isabel's inajorky was 
celdirated throughout Spain with uausual rej<»cing8^ 
The ewat was naturadly regaidcd as one of primacy 
importance, for k was ddusively held to be the ck»e 
of those turbnleiit scenes by which the frame of the 
nation was eoQ'rulsed aad emaciated dtiriiig a long 
and stormy muiority. I was at Cadi& during the 
three days fixed for these demonstralionft. The first 
mormng was udiered in by a royal satvo of artillery^ 
and a solemn mass and Te Deum in the cathedral of 
Cadis, where the concoifrse was immense. At the 
conclusion of .the ceremonies^ the authorities repaired 
in a body to the Ayuntamienfeo, or municipal-house, 
where they saluted, before entering, with great bxtsi 
and devotion, a portrait of the youthAil Queen, which 
was placed in the fat^ade of the building. The win- 
dows, as well as those of nuaaerous private houses, were 
adorned with external curtains, old tapestry, and 
hmigings of silk and velvet. Mii» de Coeetgne were 
erected in the squares of Isabel Segunda and Grenevai 
Mina, on the tops fai which reposed a handful of in- 
viting dollars, and the populace exercised their agility 
upon these in the midst of a crowd of mirthful spec-* 
tat(H3, while the more select and degant promenaded 
Ae puUic Plazas to the music of military bands. 
m2 
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The claims of humanity were not forgotten, and 
during each day that the rejoicings lasted, there were 
extensive distributions of good white bread amongst 
the poor of the city, the indigent householders, the 
Casa de Beneficencia, the Convents of Desvalidas 
Monjas, or nuns without means of subsistence, and the 
prisoners in the National Carcel. Each soldier of 
the garrison received three reals vellon per day while 
the demonstrations continued, and two were given to 
the recruits and prisoners of war. At night the 
illuminations were very extensive, and it might be 
truly said to be another day, so brilliant was the spec* 
tacle upon every side, and so great the proportion of 
coloured vas6s, waxen torches, lanterns, and chande- 
liers, which in that pure and motionless southern air 
burned more brightly than in a northern saloon; 
Music arose on every side, bells pealed merrily in a 
hundred churches, and joy beamed on the faces of old 
as well as young. The sentiment of " Espanolismo ^^ 
appeared to have taken possession of every heart, and 
if any grudged allegiance, it was not shown in their 
air or aspect. They give themselves up with great 
abandonment to what with them is the business of 
amusement, and life being somewhat monotonous here, 
every variety is embraced with proportionate ardour. 
Loyalty came in aid of constitutional lightheartedness, 
for with all its occasional turbulence, there is no 
nation in Europe more essentially monarchical than 
Spain. 

At noon, the solemn act of proclamation of the 
Queen^s majority was read by the First Alcalde in 
the principal balcony of the Municipal House, and a 
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salvo of artillery announced the departure of the 
authorities for . the Consistorio. A picket of cavalry 
opened the procession; Thirty municipal guards 
followed^ headed by their commander. Next came 
the gastadores^ or pioneers, followed by detachments 
of the several regiments in garrison. Next a military 
band. The mace-bearers and trumpeters of the muni- 
cipal Ayuntami^nto of Cadiz. The mayordomo of 
the city, followed by two suisses, or door-keepers. 
The committee and body of invited guests, composed 
of the authorities and notable persons, amongst whom 
were twelve advocates arrayed in the toga, and the 
members of the Ayuntami6nto, headed by the third 
and fourth Alcaldes. The provincial deputation 
(analogous to our grand jury) followed, with several 
generals and titulos de Castilla, or titled noblemen. 
B.ehind these were four kings-at-arms on horseback, 
wearing rich heraldic dresses ; and next came the first 
constitutional Alcalde, with the royal standard of 
Spain in his right hand, mounted on a very handsome 
white Andalucian charger, magnificently caparisoned. 
This first magistrate of Cadiz, Senor Urutia, was 
richly attired in a long robe of velvet, and his snorting 
and pawing steed, with his hoofs gilded, his main 
intertwisted with golden threads, his rich and high- 
peaked Spanish saddle, and the dignified Castilian air 
of the rider, recalled the prouder era of the Philips, 
and the richer days of the galleons. Four palafrenero^ 
or grooms led the Alcalde's charger, two at the bridle, 
and two at the stirrups. At the right and left of this 
principal figure in the pageant, rode the political chief, 
Talens de la Riva. and the commandant of the pro- 
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vinee, General PaTia, both in grand milbiiii, aad the 
latter folbwed bjr his Made^nit^oamp. A chariol: 
covered with a erimson*Telvet maotle. fringed with, 
gold^ drawn by two handsome horses^ preceded the 
regiment of Asturiaa, with its banner, a miittarj hand 
inarching at the head ; and the piocee«bn was cloaed 
by a tmop of caraky, and eight led coaches^ amongst 
which were two rich and handsome carriages belong- 
ing to the Marqtiis of Castilio, and Don Rafael Rcvera^ 
provincial depnties for Xerez« After passing thvough 
all the jmncipai streets, and making prochuaatiott of 
the Queen's majority in the four leading plasas, 
the procession returned to the Municipal House amid 
the roar of artillery, and the pealingof a hundred joy* 
bells. The proverbial gooc^breeding of the CacHz 
people was throughout nenunrhable. 

The Casa del Cabildc^ or town^^totmcil-hall, wa^ 
deoorated in the manner lumal in Spanish cities upon 
oecasions of public rejoicing. The whole Jhfmh was 
hung with small square lamps and festoonery, naraow 
curtains outside around the windowsi and banneis 
everywhere that afiagstaffeould be titruBL Siosphcityt 
and the just disposition of a £ew weU^dioBen objeotSf 
seemed not mueh studied; an abtadanoe^of inexpensive^ 
and« therefore^ somewhat meaa« decaonlionB was dis* 
played, and the efiect was sl%htly tawdryjh. Cm the 
balcony of the Aynntaim^ntDwas a portrattof the young 
Queen, in oil, the shiny surface of which hnd evidendy 
just Beceived the last coat; the- noyal stendasd of 
Spmn waved' overhead^ and a. military guard took 
charge of the canvas majesty. 

An imitative obelisk, cleverly representing 
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moae in the centre of the Plaza de la ConstituciiN^ 
and tablados^ or orchestras for military bands, in the 
sqiiares of Greneral Miaaand Saa Felipe. In the Calle 
▲ncha (the beat street of Cadiz), fronting the aSr» 
convent of San Pac^, was raised a handsome arch of 
green boughs and flowers--ihe brilliant flowers even 
of winter time in tiiis cUmate — a symbol, said tba 
passing crowd, of the gseea and joyous yoath of 
their Queen. The ascb was not ill constructed in 
the Golhie style, crowned with the national standard, 
and Skuninaited at night with a multitude of rustic 
kmipct. From the bakonies of this long and handsome 
street (the balconies where the Spanish woman lives) 
fell bamiers with loyal inscriptions ; and, in the act 
ef prodadmang the sovereigns majority, silver and 
copper cokn, ^xuek for the occasion, were distributed 
amongst the people^ 

From each o£ the bouses in the Calle Ancha waB> 
extended a lance, frooi the extremity of which waved 
&gs of different colours, preseaitng a very animated 
appearance. The windows weie, for the most part,, 
eufftidned outside, and tastefbUy ilhamtnatad at night. 

In the- balbMiy of the €asa Capitular, an elegant 
municipal edifice, was exhilnted throughout the three 
days the portrait of her Migesty, under a very ric& 
canopy, and guarded day and night, by two sentinels. 
In front of the portnait was planted the myal standoidy 
six chaoddiersbeiag hung fix>m the balcony to display 
it psr&ctly at night* 

The stone of the Coaastitutioa was adorned witk 
2ln diegant group of national banners, and illumined 
wi& chandefiers. Here the mihtary bands put forth 
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their fullest vigour, and the tinkle of a guitar might 
now and then be heard, claiming the attention of its 
own peculiar group ; nor were there wanting at times 
the charm of dance, the Majo's gallantry, and the 
Gaditana's grace, in seguidilla and bolera. 

The doings in the theatre at night, which were the 
same all over Spain, were of a peculiarly Peninsular 
character. At the commencement of the performances 
two curtains were raised simultaneously, the one 
appertaining to the stage, the other to the principal 
box in front, called the royal box. Here was displayed 
a portrait of Queen Isabel, the unveiling of which was 
the signal for loud applause, and beneath was ranged 
a guard of honour. The commandant of the garrison 
rose (in other towns it was the political chief, or the 
first alcalde), and gave forth vivas to the Queen, the 
Constitution, the inhabitants, the municipality, the> 
army, all of which were .enthusiastically responded to. 
At the close of the performances the actors read 
from the stage a number of sonnets appropriate to 
the occasion, sent in by persons in the audience ; the 
royal march was struck up by the orchestra, and the 
curtains fell together over the stage and the Queen's 
portrait, amidst **strepitous acclamations" and the 
lighting of a hundred cigarrillos. 

Obelisks and triumphal columns were erected in 
the principal squares, constructed of planks and paste- 
board painted to imitate marble. Their general style 
was rather flimsy and gaudy — prevailing characteristics 
of Spanish decorative art. Chi the four sides of one 
appeared in letters of bronze the words "Valour,^* 
** Loyalty,'' « Honour,'' and « Talent," a curious 
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instance of bathos. This composition was crowned 
with a real palm-tree (of which there are several in 
Cadiz), which magnificent trophy was intended as a 
symbol of victory, and an emblem of the duration of 
the reign of Isabel. A multitude of coloured vases 
were strewn over these obelisks and columns, which, 
lighted at night, produced a very agreeable effect* 
The national banner waved everywhere, regimental 
l^ands played with little intermission, and the dark and 
lustrous eyes of featly-footed dames, wearing beneath 
that brilliant sky no head-covering but the mantilla 
and raining forth glances with ail influence as gently 
powerful as that of the stars overhead, made the Plazas 
of Cadiz delightful promenades. 

But loyalty on this occasion was not confined to 
one locality: it radiated through the entire province. 
The peasant donned his holiday suit, and celebrated 
the occasion with a rude splendour :— 

Como el amor y la gala 
Andan iin miamo camino, 
£n todo tiempo k tua ojos 
Quise mostrarme polido. 
With love and gala suit I striye 

To win those eyes of brightness, 
And shew my Queen, while I'm alire. 
My thoroughbred politenefls I 

At Medina Sidonia the Queen's portrait was borne 
in procession upon a triumphal car. On the second 
day a high mass and Te Deum were performed by the 
Bishop of Sidonia, and at night there was a ball and 
supper in the Sala Capitular. The people here are 
primitive in their tastes, — ^and, there being no theatre^ 
repaired in crowds to the Plaza de la Constitucion 
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upon two gUGcessire evenings, to witness the anticB {£ 
a Titiritero, or piiqppet-8lK)wmaB« A masked ball 
voynd up the third day's amasements. 

At Puerto Real was witnessed the fayoarite eBtep- 
taiiuQent c^ the Toro de Cuerda* A boll was kd 
through the streets by a man in a dress imperriooslj 
padded ; and all who chose to encounter the hazard, 
becoming improvised Banderilleros, rushed forth from 
the houses, planted their arrows in the boirs hide^ 
and then rushed in again. Much rough merriment, 
sprinkled with a seasoning of danger^ menrked &is 
singukr dirersMm. The cry of ^ Lob TatosJ'" set 
women and children running in a w3d coafiision that 
reproduced the Lupercahan feasts; trains of tripped-up 
fugitives, with garments fluttering to their hea^, were 
to be seen in every direction ; and when the cord waa 
fastened, the exciteraeni did not subnde till the mata* 
dor, in the Queen's, honoitr, had cansammaited bis 
bloody sacrifice. 

In Villanueva de Cordova the Queen's portrait was 
carried in state from the Consistorxal House, amidst 
the ringing of bells. The first alcalde bore it under a 
silken pallium, used in ecclesiastical processions, to 
the parish church, where the cleigy in a body re- 
ceived it at the door. The national militia fired a 
salute, and the portrait was phued beneath a ca2iopy» 
richly adorned, on the gospel side of the aitai I A 
high maas was sung, at. the conclusion of which the 
pulpit of the Holy Ghost was aaeended by Seuor Iks& 
Francisco Calero, who delivered apinlbund discourse, 
which, unhappily, baa not been psesenmL 

The oaths of alk^anoe to the Soverdgn and Coo^ 
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BtitiilieOy were adfiunisteiedy Boi ia h cmurt-JiouBe^ aa 
ifkh us, but m tbe priBoi|BL ehurck of ^vcary distisct. 
Pecliflps tfais gretler soIenBaitj is a nuifiGSt «dby these 
formal eogagenent^ are violated Aiolk greater lacilitj. 
Upoa all iMseaaona ol asGmmnfk, conDoatioiu, and 
dedaratkias of jnajvntjy or of new fundaoiential lawv^ 
tliere ia a publie> wveanog of allegiance by the eatke 
kingdonu Use Gortee^ aod all puUic badies in the 
metropolis, bf^gin. Next eonie the provincial capitals^, 
where the Gele PoUlico takes tbe oath from the first 
Alcalde, and all the seat £rom the Crefe ; the yari<»is 
towttS' aad pmUoM follow,, where the first Alcalde takes 
it ixaai the seoond^ or ixosa his duef Begidon The 
oaih 16 then adflajnistered to the populaoe, and takea 
by them en masse, the church being lit up, decc«»l»d 
with flowers, portiona of the floor ewpeled, and all 
aamaged fisr a gala* The question not bebg put to: 
the peqabiiidividiuiUy, tibe whode wsembks: a theatd- 
caL pageant* The crowd i« asked. Does ii. awear to 
ofasensefideliiy, Sie.; and iit answers, iSsjKf%v ^^ Yea, 
I^sweaiv" The Akaide then says^ JSUamla bidermg^ 
Dia»: 0Si h. psemus^ yd no, a$ b demanded ^^ If you 
d» s«v may God sowsard you; i£ not, mey he call yau 
to acoottat 1"^ 

The militay swearing' was fiisd fiv Sunday, the 
1 7 th* December. In alli the ganriaon towns, the troops 
were formed in line that day, except those actually 
mounting guard and in hospital, to whom the oath 
was afterwards administered. The troops being drawn 
up in the principal military rendezvous, the com- 
mander of each battalion placed himself in fronts with 
a.drummer beside him. The drummer beat a little 
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redouble to call attention^and the commander, in a loud 
voice, so as to be heard by all the battalion, recited 
the following words : — ** Do you swear to God and to 
Dona Isabel Segunda, whom God guard, constitu- 
tional Queen of the Spains, declared of age by the 
Cdrtes [of the kingdom, to bear to her henceforth 
constant fidelity ?" The troops replied : Sijuramosj 
** Yes, we swear,'* and the commander added : ** If 
thus you do^ may God reward you ; if not, may he call 
you to account !" Next he gave the word "JBatoZfon/" 
and a viva to the constitutional Queen Isabella arose 
from all the ranks; the drums beat, the bands struck 
up the Royal Hymn, the Excelentisimo Commandant* 
General cantered away, and the troops filed off to 
barracks. 

All this was very imposing, but the royal plot was 
just then exploding at Madrid, the Camarilla seeking 
dull consolation in the words of Sancho Panza — ^ Si 
esta nuestra desgracia fuera de aquellas que con un 
par de bizmas se curan, aun no tan malo ; pero voy 
viendo que no han de bastar todos los emplastos de un 
hospital para ponerlas en buen termino siquiera!" 
** If this disgrace of ours were of those which a pair of 
poultices may cure, it were not^so bad ; but, alas! I 
see that not all the plasters of an hospital would suffice 
to put us in good condition again !'' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THB GAMPO OP GIBRALTAR. NOGUERAS** ATTEMPT. 

The Campo of Gibraltar has been permanently 
established in its present form since 1782, when the 
Spaniards were defeated in their gigantic attack upon 
our naturally envied possession. Though Spain since 
then has ceased to bite, she perseveringly shows 
her teeth and maintains a hostile attitude, or call it, 
if you will, a defensive position-— a circumstance at 
which no one can be surprised. The frowning fortress 
of Calpe forcibly wrung from her, and in the occupa- 
tion of another power, palliates, if it does not justify, 
an unceasing effervescence of feeling, and, to judge 
of the thoughts which tenant Spanish bosoms, we have 
only to ask ourselves how should we feel if Dover 
Castle were occupied, in spite of us, by France ? 
This Campo is, next to the garrison of Cadiz, the 
most considerable station for troops in the south of 
Spain ; and the service of the lines is as rigidly kept 
tip as if the countries were still at war. It seems 
as if the Spanish impression were, that, where the 
clenched fist has entered, the arm might like to follow ; 
and the prevailing notion as to British unscrupulous- 
ness leads to the ready inference that, as we have 
plundered Spain of her Mediterranean key, we might 
use it in an unguarded hour, to open and rifle her 
territory. 
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Under the influence of such impressions, the 
Spanish government has always several regiments 
distributed through the Campo^ which embraces 
Tarifa, Algeciras^ San Roque, the Barrios, and the 
lines along the neutral grotxsd. To this quarter 
Espartero, and his adherents in London, naturally 
looked, when they attempted to recover their position 
in Spain. An unseruputous agent, N^ueras, was 
despatched to Gibraltar to reconnc^tre the graund and 
prepare a revoltrtienasiy expedition. He was well 
supplied with money, and it is likewise sadd mth ams ; 
and how Irttle SaUe was his zeal to be diverted, or 
controlled, may be inferred from the faf?t that be was 
beard to express regret iSxat Espsotero had not caused 
his now successful rivals^ Narvaez, Concha, and Pemiela, 
to be shot with Di^ Leon, upon the fatlure of the 
attempt on the palace — a sentiment worthy the mai^ 
derer of Cabreia's mother. 

Nogueras^ preparations weve patent to all the 
world. The resources of the Spanish consol, Llanos, 
were devotedly at his disposal; the contrabandists, 
who swarm in Gibraltar, and are masters of the 
land and sea passages into all parts of Andaluda, 
were continually at his beck ; the castom-kouse 
carabineros were early won over ; and trusty coaria^ 
were seen hastening daily from the Rock to Tarifa 
and Algeciras. But an energetic man was there to 
cotxnteract him— the secomd in oonmsand, Brigadier 
Cdrdova — brother to the deceased General of that 
name, i met this gentleman at CaSx; and rarely 
have I met a Spanish officer and geictleman more cal- 
culated to produce a favourable impression. 
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Brigadier Bern Henumdo Hanandez de C6rdova 
9 an degant man, in the prime of life, of statiue 
mikfa tally and eztmnely gnuxful figure; Bermpuh- 
lonsl J neat and gentlemanly in his attire, of naanetB 
i^ery eonrteous and refined, and combining nilitarj 
ftankness witJi a touch at Hidalgo reserve and sel£. 
sespecL He is well in&nned upon all ordinary topica, 
eatiemely flnewl in JBVendi as well as Spaoish^ and 
entei^ with spirit int<> neudy every subject of con- 
Tcraatioa. He is evidently enthusiastic, almost to a 
fiualt— yet surely a generous fault it is^ in an age 
when the potttrve and money-making spirit holds 
such sway over bunian bearis^. The Brigadier is of 
a noble lineage, and if it were his study to iqipear 
to the world a Paladin, with a chivalrous openness 
of disposition, and an univarsal yet manly courtesy 
of bearing, he could not better succeed than through 
tbe promptings of his natural chamcter. He was 
severely tried upon the occasdon to which I re£er« 

It was during dinner at a Casa de Pupilos, or 
boarding bouse, where some subalterns from Oib- 
ndtar took occasion to bring scene sweeping charges 
against the characta: of the Spanish army, attributing 
indirectly to cowardice the fact of their fraternizing, 
not fighting, and railing at them for deserting their 
standard in coasideratiott of a money bribe. It is im- 
possible to deny tlae truth of all iJiis ; but the facts 
were so patent to the world, that the brightness of 
origsnid genios disjdayed in the discovery, was cor- 
tainly not Newtonian ; and the taste was most ques- 
tionable whidi introduced snch a topic in the presence 
of a disdnguished %)anish olBicer, known to them as 
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such, and introduced to them by name. The very 
floundering French of these young and inexperienced 
men failed in conveying to Cordovans ear more than a 
portion of what was meant to be so very stinging ; but 
enough reached him to rouse the lion in his breast, 
and without once departing from the language of 
courtesy, though the veins in his forehead swelled like 
whipcord, and his eyes sparkled with intensest fires, he 
started to his legs and administered to the youngsters 
a reproof so strong, but so politely conveyed, as entirely 
to silence yet deprive them, by the avoidance of rude 
words, of the opportunity of entering on a boyish 
quarrel. I never witnessed a more successful combi- 
nation of enthusiasm, politeness, and vigour ; and the 
Brigadier's management of the affair completely won 
my esteem. When the dessert was over, Cdrdova, 
like all Spaniards, retired, '' being too much of a gen- 
tleman,'* in the words of Cervantes, '* to be a drunkard," 
and left his opponents to digest their bile with their 
claret, which they continued to discuss all the evening, 
sallying forth at night in a condition to make hundreds 
exclaim, in words familiarly used by the Spanish 
peasantry when they witness the tipsy pranks of Gib- 
raltar subalterns : *^ Noes posible que sean cahalleros ! '' 
— " It is not possible that they can be gentlemen ! " 

It was against the energetic and high-spirited 
Cordova that Nogueras had to contend in his attempt 
to revolutionise the Campo, and create a diversion in 
favour of Espartero in the south. The General in 
chief, Months, was not remarkable for activity ; and 
the brains belonged to the second in command. I 
was in Gibraltar during the period of Nogueras' 
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preparations^ and being aware of the movement there 
and in the neighbouring Catnpo, was present at 
Algeciras on the evening of the 31st of October, 
and can answer for scenes of which I was a witness. 

The designs of Nogueras, which had taken three 
weeks to mature, were to be carried into effect that 
night. The Central Junta was to be proclaimed, as a 
popular rallying-cry, the real object being to create an 
Avatar for Espartero ; troops of Contrabandists, and 
nearly all the sergeants, were won over by the potent 
agency of bags full of dollars — a useful sort of heavy 
luggage with which Nogueras came out liberally 
provided from London — and that valiant phlebotomise 
was to repsdr from Gibraltar with certain Ayacucho 
aides-de-camp, and place himself at the head of the 
movement, the moment the Central Junta was pro* 
claimed. Cordovans resistance was anticipated, and 
the military conspirators were directed to commence 
by arresting him, the Commandant Don Juan Antonio 
Loarte, and the leading officers of the first battalion 
of Asturias, together with the General-in-chief, Don 
Felipe Months. The wolfish principle of slaughter 
was likewise, if needful, to be in operation, and the 
shooter of the woman Cabrera, directed that the 
man Cordova should, if troublesome, be shot to keep 
her company. 

A simultaneous movement was arranged at Tarifa, 
the cession of which important point the Ayacuchos 
reckoned as certain; an influential Captain, named 
Campos, having been won over to their party. Campos, 
who commanded a company of Galicia, was one of 
those who had followed Espartero to the last, and his 

VOL. II. N 
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adhesion to the mafemettt w«8 not to be qaeBdoaed. 
Saperftddod to the oidinaiy onues of danfisctiMi, 
insularity of ipay and hmrfBciencjr of §ocA and 
clotMng, fertile seeds tf£ diaeaotent had iieem sown 
jnnongst ikite ve^raeat of jQalicia, vhich maa just re- 
organised upon a 'Severe &x)tiag^ aad sofajected to aev 
and stringent regtilatioRS. 

It was to Algecinm^ however, that tiieir views weie 
ehiefly directed, as being the General's head^quaiters, 
and the principal 'Station in the OaMapa. The sergeasts 
of the regisKUt of 'Galieia had been won ovec^aiid 
three of the first battalion of Astnrias; theywere to 
raise their comrades In detail as nearly as posaifale 
together^ and, in the act of rimn^, to isolabe them from 
all their chiefs and oiiioers. These sergerats nvere 
liberally paid with promises as well as gifts, and dis- 
tinct engagements «wepe entered into, that, if aucoess- 
fnl, they were to be advanced to the post a£ captains 
in the same battalion, which the revolt would leave 
oiBcerless ; seeing that, wit^ the exception of the two 
brodiers Campos, aU were known to be opposed to 
Noguentt^ designs. 

No part of the Oanvpo was left unvtstoad ^y the 
spirit of seduction. A compainj detached at Los 
Barrios was to come up io support the mo^emeoty 
under the guidance of sergeants nominated -for thait 
purpose. The d^pot of armfi of the^bUda iisttalion, 
which contained mere than three hundred imtnkefts, 
with a good etcre ^f ammunstion m9& to be -opened 
by one of the aocora^liees, to arm the Ayacocho 
townspeople, nvte were afiliated to the 4Kfn8ph*ac^ 
and prepared to aa^st iU A groat aoaiiier of 
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Cootrabaadists were to h&v&r on the outskirts of the 
town, provided with the usual arms of thar nocturnal 
expeditions, to enter at a given signal, give their aid 
to the military Pronunciadosy and fonn a troop of 
three hundred horse, under the command of Captiun 
Buiti. .No active oo-q)eration was to be furnished 
by the CarabuBieros of the Hacienda,* but their 
neutrality had been purchased, and the movement of 
the Contrabandists were thus left unmolested. Iriarte» 
in the oonlempocaneous rising in Galida, obtained 
the aid of these custom-house CaralHueros ; but this 
was owing to special causes, that general having 
been Intendant of the force. Nogueras was not 
imntkig even in worse devices, &r the keeper of the 
Ckrcel or town-jail had been won ov^, «nd was to 
set at liberty the prisoners in his charge. So at least 
said the adherents of the Government, but the fact I 
must be permitted to doubt. The squadron of the 
lament del Bey, not a man of which could the 
Ayacuchos succeed in winning over, was to be dis- 
armed ; if the disarming could not be readily accom- 
{dished, they were to be besieged in their barracks; 
and houses in the town commanding ^the soldiers' 
quarters had been £xed on, to be occupied by the 
Pronunciado troops, who by their fire were to pre- 
vent the men from sallying forth to form in the 
square. All had been meditated, combined, and pre- 
pared, and even a supply of wine and brandy had 
been laid in to sustain the oourage of the troops and 
ilaramperos.t 

But C<Srdova, too^ was prepared. All needful 

n2 
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measures of defence were taken with the utmost 
energy, and in perfect secresy, so as not to reach the 
ears of the conspirators. While the general-in-chief 
was picking his teeth, the second in command was all 
activity and foresight. A confidential officer was sent 
to Tarifa, and to San Roque an ordenanza with precise 
and specific orders. TheGefes (field-officers) and some 
confidential subalterns charged themselves with the 
care of the several barracks, to meet danger*on the first 
moment of its appearance ; the plan for defeating in 
detail the project of the conspirators was agreed on, 
and no one slept at his post 

At eight in the morning C6rdova mounted horse, 
and accompanied only by his orderly, proceeded to the 
barracks of the squadron del Rey, commanded by 
Don Victor Garrigo, who did not delay more than five 
minutes in forming his troop of horse. With this he 
directed his steps towards the barrack of Asturias, 
where the small force of Galicia was stationed, and 
ordered the Uamada or call to be sounded, and the 
troops to form. The order was speedily obeyed, and 
the commandants of the two regiments, who with their 
officers had kept watch in the barracks, arrested the 
sergeants implicated in the conspiracy, while the 
companies formed were in the act of passing through 
the gate. Some murmurs were raised, but led to 
nothing. 

The entire garrison formed in front of the fort of 
San Felipe ; the regiment of Asturias in close column, 
with the cavalry which could be depended upon drawn 
up alongside, and the force of Galicia forming a rear- 
guard, flanted by the Carabinero horse. Cdxdova 
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then commanded the banner of Asturias to be planted 
in front by his side^ and commenced an energetic and 
impassioned harangue, which took the soldiers by 
surprise, and which even upon me, who was prepared 
for the scene, produced an electric effect. So powerful 
is the influence of military eloquence, addressed before 
action, or under the immediate excitement of expected 
mutiny, amid all the ** pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war.^' The enthusiasm of the soldiery, 
caught slumbering, revived in all its force; their 
generous emotions were successfully appealed to, and 
their cheers for the Queen, the Constitution, and Cor- 
dova, were loud and repeated. In the noble language 
of Spain, '* espontaneamente lo rdctorearonJ*''* Cdrdova^s 
address was as follows : — 

" Soldados — The enemies of the Queen and Con- 
stitution spare no means to plunge our unhappy 
country once more in civil war. Abusing the cre- 
dulity of some, and the evil disposition of others, 
they have put into play all their engines of seduction 
to separate these men from the path of duty, forgetful 
that the overwhelming majority of those whom I am 
now addressing are the faithful soldiers of their Queen 
and country, and determined to defend the Constitution 
and the throne : the throne and the Constitution, 
soldiers, which the Spanish army has gloriously de- 
fended for so many years, and shed its precious blood 
in torrents to preserve those sacred interests trium- 
phant and respected.''' 

(Cries of " Viva la Reinar '' Viva la Canstitucion P'} 
** Some sergeants,, unworthy of you, have listened 
* They applauded of their own accord. 
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to vile seducers, and conspired against your good rew 
patation, and loyal discharge of duty. These ilU 
advised men are prisoners, and will snfler the rigour 
of military diseipliae. Their tempters shall likewise 
&11 beneath the avenging arm of the law. 

" Soldados-— It is your glory to have been the first, 
led by your valiant officers, to take up arms in 
Granada to defend the Constitution and the Queen ; 
both are to-day assailed by traitors, against whom I 
know how to use your well-tempered bayonets.*' 

(^ St, w ; Viva la JReina !**) 

** Soldados — I have too strong a confidence in you 
to doubt for one moment your fidelity and courage. 
Yet still I wish to prove to the traitors^ should any 
such observe us, that in your ranks lurk none but 
good Spaniards, and brave and disciplined soldiers. 
I desire to confound those who flattered themselves 
that they could separate you from your officers. (Here 
he crossed his sabre upon the banner of Asturias). 
Do you swear to defend the Constitution, the Queen^ 
and the national representation ?*' 

** Si, tf, JuramoB!^ exclaimed the astonished sol- 
diers, the stauncTi delighted, the wavering carried 
away by the ardour of their comrades; and yielding^ 
to the warmth of an unexpected enthusiasm, ** Viva 
la JReina y la Comtittteicn /" burst from every side. 

**' Do you swear it, soldiers,*^ he continued, " before 
this glorious standard, which has ever led you through 
the path of victory and honour ?^' (*' Si, lojuramot !^ 
*' Viva el valiente batallon de Asturias, viva la cabal- 
lerJa del Rey, viva Galicia V 

This very pretty tqpedmen of drum-head eloquence,, 
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in which it is* easy to trace such rhetorical artifices 
as prove the gallant Brigadier ^^ tdm Marti quam 
Mercurio^ was in the highest degree successful. The 
plans of the conspirators were at once destroyed, their 
hopes crushed in the bud. The large force of Con- 
trabandists, amounting to full 400 mounted men, 
lurking in the vicinity, and prepared to enter at a 
signal, learning the utter fbilure of the design, de- 
parted fwecipitately from the Pueblo. The lea&rs 
abandoned their horses in the posadfeis of t&e town, 
while others were puvsued -and made prisoners in the 
Campo by the lancers del Bey. The sergeants^ were 
tried by court-martial, and senteorced to long terms of 
imprisorasient : a fiite which Hkewise fell upon seyend- 
of the townspeople, amongst the leading conspirators 
and instigators of the troops, whose names the ser- 
geants valiantly divulged. 

At Tarifa and San Roque Cordovan's measures 
wece equally wdl taken, and with the same success. 
At the former place, a i^oemaker was designed for 
prime mmister; and at the latter, Colonel Linaivs* 
dispersed another auxiliary fcH-ce of 200 mounted 
Contrabandists, whom Nogueras had enrolled at 
Gibra}tar, and who were drawn up in a sort oi battle 
array in the outskirts of the town. Gordoya was re- 
warded with the rank of General, and has since be- 
come too notorious as a subservient tool of Narvaez; 
Nogoeras^ squib fizzed prematurely in a ludicrous 
exptMim-, bia plans were blown out of the water. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SLAVE-TRADERS. 

The relations of Spain and England, with regard 
to the slave trade, have been singularly changed. A 
century back, our highest ambition was to furnish her 
colonies with negroes ! By the peace of Utrecht we 
had accorded to us the right of supplying the Spanish 
possessions exclusively with slaves, as well as of send- 
ing annually to the fair of Portobello a vessel of five 
hundred tons burthen, laden with European merchan- 
dise. By virtue of this agreement we established fac- 
tories at Cartagena, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and 
Panama. Permission was likewise accorded to the 
Asiento Company to fit out, in the ports of the South 
Sea, vessels of four hundred tons burthen, for the 
transport of negroes to all accessible points on the 
coasts of Peru and Mexico. Our active slave traders 
of those days were exempted from all duties of import 
or export, and empowered to carry home the produce 
of their sales of human flesh, in gold and silver.. 
What a wonderful mutation public opinion has un- 
dergone since then ! No one probably regarded the 
execrable and murderous traffic as in the smallest 
degree criminal. Jamaica was then the head-quarters 
of the slave trade, and we now sweep from the seas 
what we then chuckled to monopolise. Our amended 
course has the sanction of earth and Heaven. 
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Of the four isknds which constitute the Great An- 
tillas, Spain, which once had all, has now but two, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico; England one, her Crom- 
wellian acquisition, Jamaica; the fourth, Hayti, 
after a frequent change of masters, is comprised 
within itself and independent. Here goes on (next 
after the Brazilian coast) the strongest conflict be- 
tween freedom and slavery in the world. Cadiz has 
her eye upon this conflict, and contributes the secret 
weapons and her share of the covert supplies. Since 
the ports of Spain were closed, her commercial capital 
is in great part invested in the slave trade, in the fur- 
nishing of slave vessels, and the purchasing and for- 
warding of cargoes to be bartered for human flesh. 
I could name twenty houses which have their capital 
thus employed. 

The slave-mongers of Cadiz complain that, as 
England monopolises all the regular trade of the 
world, she would monopolise, likewise, the irregular 
trade, which she herself professes to condemn. That 
bodies of immensely large volume should, by their 
enormous force of gravitation, attract the little parti- 
cles of matter floating around them, is only natural ; 
but they bitterly feel — these virtuous men do — that 
Spain, which, as a country, has never " pronounced *' 
against the slave trade, should be chotised out of its 
advantages by London merchants, supposed to concur 
ia the national verdict, which declares it felony. If 
Prance has her groundless sneer at ^^ perfidious 
Albion," the Spaniard has his fling at British hypo- 
crisy, and you cannot persuade him that it is ground-^ > 
less. In the^ eyes of nearly all mankind, the right of 
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search, is bat another waae^ for the empire of the sea ; 
and absurd as is the suppositioathat the aUoeation of 
a portioa of our fleet to a portieuliir and dangerous 
service upo» the African coast can strengthen that 
nayal power wbieb is thus, in fact, weakened ; it is 
the sincere or professed creed of nine^tenths of Spa- 
nish politiciaiis. Upon the same principle it would 
be a great addition to the muscular force of the arm 
to tie up some of the sinews ; and if you desire to 
strike like » Herculesy you mmst lop off a few of yomr 
fingers ! 

The blinding power of prejudice- was never so 
strongly marafested as on this question. Mouthing 
does- not jHt>ve sincerity, professions' do not prove it, 
declaraticms^ asseveration^ oaths, do not prove it; 
by the common consent of mankind, solid acts are 
taken to be the test ei sincerity, and the most un- 
equivocal of these- is admitted to be the payment ot 
money. Be mute and confounded, slave-mongers of 
Spsun, for the falsehood of Bdial could not gainsay 
the irresistible fact, that we paid, to pove our hatred 
of slavery, two thousand milfionft of reals ! 

The slaive dealer, you will suppose, is a sort of 
bucanier — a piratical, dare-devil, swaggering, volgar 
feOow ? So- wide from t^e truth is this supposition,, 
that the slavery of Cadiz are amongst the most elegant 
men ixy Spain ! They are the only suecessfnl merchant 
adventmrers ; their profits are many hundreds per 
cent;, and. enable them to live in refinement, magni* 
fieence, splendour : ^bonm est oiorer re qweSibetf^ At 
a tertolia in Cadiz^ where I chanced to be present,. 
I was struck by the superior* appearance of one inA- 
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ridusi in the companj, a man in the prime of life, of 
weryr bandsome features, and exquisite neatness ci 
altirey glc^red and booted to a perfection that wooUl 
have excited enry at Paris, raoustached in a dem»- 
military stjle, and collared ^ith linen of spotless 
irlstenessy turned down upon a black satin neckloth, 
most gracefully tied. 

liike Cortes, the ornaments which he wore were 
jew but priceless ; and his mannars, the connecting 
link between courtesy and freedom, were characterised 
by a profound devotion to the fair sex, which sits 
Hke a waving plume upon the Spanish cavalier. I 
soon became engrossed in conversation with this 
admirable, yet by no means rare, ^ecimen of his 
countrymen, and found in him the notorious slaver, 
Don Antonio — — , formerly a captain in the 
Spanish navy, whose slave ship, known (like a more 
vulgar thief) by the aliases of the Gloria^ the General 
Marinhoj and the Grande AntUldj was seized four 
years since at Mozambique, condemned, recovered by^ 
a juggle, and now^ figures as a corvette in the navy^ 
of Spain. From thishan(&ome pirate I learnt that 
the principal slave-traders of Cadiz were present, and 
a long discussion ensued upon that topic. 

Don Antonio wasr inveterate and invincible in the 
obstinacy with which he urged the arg u me nt that 
England was proved hypocritical in her violent 
declamations against slavery, by the feet of her per- 
mtthigits existenee throughout her Indian possessions? 
and that her d^ign m putting dowir the slave-tradk 
was douibdess srhcere so fiar as- other countries* were 
concerned,, wiith' a view to the destruction of their com- 
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merce ; but that, with a truly accommodating morality 
in reference to her own interests, she transported 
thousands of Hill Coolies annually from India to the 
Mauritius, who of course were said to be free labour- 
ers, but in reality were miserable bondsmen. 

It was useless to point out to him and to his eager 
circle of listeners the impossibility of England intro- 
ducing European opinions, customs, and manners, 
instantaneously and by the magic of a proclamation, 
amongst the countless millions of India, or establish- 
ing social equality by a formula, any more than 
Republican principles or the spirit and forms of 
Christianity. Suttees, the honours paid to Jugger- 
naut, and the solemn transport of the Gates of Som- 
nauth, were topics on which his fine sarcastic powers 
dilated with extraordinary eloquence. I had indeed 
one clincher for him — the disuse, discountenance, and 
general condemnation of all these practices, and the 
impossibility of avoiding occasional malversation in 
the vast extent of the British dominions ; but above 
all, in the recent order issued by Lord EUenborough 
for the extinction of slavery throughout our Indian 
territory. Don Antonio smiled incredulously, pro- 
claimed his little reliance on on^ditsj and urged that 
for ten years after the boasted Slave Emancipation in 
the West Indies we retained the branded institution of 
slavery within the largest portion of our dominions. 
Not slavery alone, but the slave trade, he averred, 
existed in our Eastern empire to an extent far exceed* 
ing what was commonly supposed ; and referred to the 
results of his experience as a captain in the royal navy 
of Spain, who had made numerous voyages to the 
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Filippines^ and to whom the seas from Manilla to 
Singapore, from Borneo to Bengal Gulf, and from 
Matapan to Bombay, were as familiar as the waters 
around those Balearic Isles of which he was a native. 

The fluency of the man was overpowering. The 
kidnapping of Coolies he averred to be a more 
flagrant juggle than the open purchase of slaves on 
the coast of Africa, where they were brought to the 
market and hard dollars paid for them; while the 
Cooly was merely cheated and crimped under false 
pretences. He likewise supposed, that, as the result 
of our victories in the Celestial Empire, we should im- 
mediately proceed to the crimping of Chinamen ; a 
prediction which has been to a certain extent verified : 
not, indeed, in Vinente*s dishonourable sense, but in 
one both equivocal and objectionable, since the pro- 
ject recently started for promoting emigration from 
China to the West Indies will be universally inter- 
preted by foreign nations as a dishonest approxima- 
tion to that slave trade which we are persuading them 
to condemn. Onerous contracts for labour, entered 
into before reaching the colony, will not fail to be 
regarded by the asperity of our continental critics as 
merely another phase of slavery; and it is im- 
possible to deny that they amount to a substantial 
bondage. 

Don Antonio made himself exceedingly merry in 
demonstrating how much less enviable, in his estima- 
tion, was the condition of the free African kidnapped 
by our countrymen, than that of the bond fide slave 
transported by the Spanish dealer. All my bile was 
rouised by his contrast of the slave, whom it was the 
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interest d£ his master to £eed and clothe well« with die 
free negro, from whom all the work that could be 
extracted for bis wages, even thoiigh death should 
ensue, was a positive gain to has ^n^ployei^ I spoke 
of humanity and justice, but Antonio and his listeners 
laughed with unusual loudness, and contended that 
humanity consisted in feeding well and iclothing com- 
fortably {not hke the p«up«: labourers of England 
and Ireland), and justice in seeing to the preservfr. 
tion of life and health, which the slavse-owner^s interest 
compels. It may thus be seen in what 4^posite %hts 
the same subject may be viewed and estimated ^ 
with what difficulties an EngUshman has to contaMl 
abroad, when be finds himself in the midst of a per* 
veited community, 1^ whom neither slavay ner the 
slave trade is regarded as an abomination^ 

Don Antonio ioduiged in a well*bred 4MEnile «f 
triumph, when he perceived that I did not deny the 
truth of smne of his istatements. '^ Come, tcorae/' said 
he, *^ en Ja Question deltrafico de nsgrosmm u el ruido 
que las naeees.*' *^ The slave-trade question is more 
noise than nuts-^more ccack than kernel.^ 

^ No, no, Sefior Vinente," I exdaimed with irre- 
pDcssible feeling. ^ The voice of conscience is not to 
be so easily silenced — the yearnings of the heart so 
lightly lulled. You may gild the shackles, but they 
eat as far into &e flesh — ^you may paint .the la^ of a 
mseate hue, but it cuts no less deeply to the bone. 
The £hi which you have now boriDwed, and use so 
gracefully to cool your delicate £ice, is ao relief to 
the African bond^nan as he gaifs in the middle 
fttssi^. The insnffsrable odonrs of the loir-cao£ed 
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•htve deck are not less fMroducttve of disease and 
ffeatb, becsaae Cologne water sprinkles the anowy 
eambric that courts your throbUng temples. Better 
saokdotb) the fruit of foee toiJ, tfaan ttlken gauds 
that ffirii^ from human sufferiog. Sophistry may 
gloss ow&r many things, may distort many things, but 
cannot alter coie 4ilom of eternal Truth, Slavery, by 
heayen I will yet go down ; slain in no propagandist 
war, shattered by no hostile cannon, but crushed by 
the mightier weight of optnion* Excommttnioations 
now are spiked artillery, yet it is Moral Povwer that 
rales the world. Yes, Slavery will aoon go dowo 1 

'£1 anima feroz en Uzo etemo 
A imirse con Mahoma en el infierno.* " 

An old and venerable-Jiooking man, with the siost 
beautifully curling gray hair I have ever seen, here 
unfolded his views upon Ae subject, and to my utter 
astonishment proved to be a hoary sinner and inve- 
temte slanre^monger. He moralised on the quei^ian 
with the unction of a Paley — on the law of nations 
like a sew VatteL Unfortunately his views were 
strongly perverted, and the atann of hfiman blood 
made to look as agreeable as possible— a delicate 
mmson, asoStand blushing pink, was over them all. 
He felt persuaded, he said, tfast slave emancipation 
was only filosdfico in thoDry {he soeant Jilaaairopico^ a 
common mistake in the Peninsula], that the traffic in 
shves was falameable only whore it was abolished by 
law^ that the violation of positive human enactment 
oenstdtutod the sole offence, and that where its exist* 
enoe was legally sanctiooed, slave dealing was no 
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crime. A priest who stood by his side, nodded assent 
to every word of this, and was evidently as sincere as 
if he were treating it as a case of conscience ! But 
the Padres of the Peninsula are wanting in general 
information, and their erroneous ideas may therefore 
be in some degree palliated. This man strikingly 
evinced the perils of a little learning, for he quoted 
St. Paul in support of the consistency of slavery with 
Christianity. 

I remarked that he confounded the permission 
accorded to individuals to remain in this state, with 
the horrors, crimes, and murders, of the battles done 
in Africa, to subjugate and sell into slavery whole 
tribes and districts, the atrocities of the middle 
passage, the infliction of the chain and lash ; and that 
humbly to bear those ills was a widely different thing 
from their fiendish perpetration upon others and 
from subsisting upon human flesh ! The Padre, the 
gray-haired venerable-looking man, and the whole 
circle smiled; Don Antonio said that, bad as they 
were, he believed that they had never for the love of 
lucre done their best, like the English, to poison the 
three hundred millions of their neighbours in the 
Filippine possessions, the Chinese. This was deemed 
so good a hit, that my strong reclamations only got 
me laughed at : a result which it is most diiBcult to 
avert, and most dangerous to the cause of truth to 
invite in Spanish circles. Above all things, be not 
too hot an enthusiast, and let nothing goad you into 
loss of temper. A laugh against you is nearly fatal. 
Breasting the rolling tide of prejudice, I asked the 
Padre whether the murders of Mexico and Peru 
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were done with opium or the sword! The good 
man stared, and seemed puzzled in his geography; 
apparently somewhat doubtful whether the places 
named were in the earth or moon. Upon reflection 
he had heard of Peru and " Meghico '' but as to any 
asesinatos* there committed, they had not reached his 
knowledge. *' Now, thumb thy breviary, enlightened 
man !'' I said, ** and mutter the martyrdoms therein 
recorded ; and when thou shudderest at the name of 
Domitian, be assured that it is a mistake, and that 
thou shouldst read Pizarro ! '' 

Amongst the circle, and with eyes malevolently 
flaming upon me, because I was an Englishman, was 
the most extensive and inveterate slave-dealer in the 
world — the notorious Pedro Martinez. This man 
has carried on the trade in human flesh since boy- 
hood, and has realised by the vile traflic 3,000,000 
dollars, or upwards of half a million sterling. He 
has established two great commercial houses thus 
supported, in Cadiz and Havana, trading under his 
own name alone in Cadiz, and in Havana under the 
firm of " Martinez y Compaiiia,'' and limiting their 
operations chiefly to the carrying trade between the 
coast of Africa, the Brazils, and West Indies. 
Martinez is a very common and sinister-looking per- 
son, upon whose brow the iniquities of his profession 
are stamped arid furrowed. He is gaunt, and stoops ; 
and looks what Spaniards call a ^^ furca amhulante^* 
or walking gallows. Honest men here, for the most 
part, dislike his society. In Havana, where the mask 
is entirely thrown ofl*, and where slave-dealing carries 

* Murders. 
VOL. II. O 
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with it much Ism o{qii»briuin, DoniPedro Martina^ 
is quite apopular character, and a large portion of Jm 
jOttxHy days was spent there. He began. life as<a simig- 
^lerftfxid passed from that, by -an easy transition, to 
the more congenial pursuit of the traffic Jn slaiKes. The 
fiiiBt field] of his c^erations was the carrying trade 
between .Havana and Mexieo. 

'Having amassed a great deal of money in what .he 
eaUs ^' the good old times/^ by successful contra- 
bandist transactions, he extended his sphere to the 
more productive war on humankind — purchased ship 
after ship, till he had a regular fleet on the seas, and 
his vessels were perennial visitors at every port on 
the western coast of Africa. For many years this 
man has not dared to enter any English possession, 
or touch at any British port, having been fined some 
thousands of pounds, a few years back, in a court held 
for the trial of a slaving vessel at Gibraltar; Imd 
notwithstanding his proximity to that possession, and 
his frequent occasions to visit it in connection with 
his business, he would probably as soon set his foot 
inside the Plutonian gates be/ore his time ! 

Martinez, as a great authority upon all questions 
connected with the slave-trade, must needs assert his 
opinions, and this he did with a barefaced and dis- 
gusting levity which even in him was astounding. 
He ridiculed, like all his countrymen,' the notion i>f 
English sincerity, and spoke of slaves mid slavers as 
the only profitable investment of capital — a fact (he 
added) so well known to London merchants, that 
there were many there who still preferred it to all 
other speculations, and conducted it covertly but in 
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secent trial in London, which was then at Cadiz the 
subject of .tmirersal cotmrersataon^ aad pointed to its 
results as t^learlj demoBBtrattBg the impooBibiltty df 
reaching the lecret ^dealer with the law. ^^ Foj^a mt 
Dios/ here I am," said he. " Am I the worse for all 
their gabble ? I wish to know whether I may not 
torn an honest peony by supplying the niarkets of 
the world with the goods most in reqtikition ? The 
palavrada amongst the moat traffickiitg people «q 
earth shall not put down our traffic, tliou^ doubtless 
it would be very convenient to have all the profit to 
themselves. They inay poison China, and pay 30,000 
dollars a year for* the support of Ju^emaut^s temple, 
but they shan't juggle Spain! The Liondon stock«> 
jobbers scorn ail tEansactioos but those in the 
funds ; but, caramba ! the slave is a still more money* 
making animal. They may seize oar vessels, if they 
will, because they are wyuiffr— but whete we lose one 
we gain ten ! " I did not answer the fellow, but 
looked at him with ineffable scorn. ^' There is not a 
more corofcntable creature in the world,"*' he pii&- 
ceeded, ''than the settled id^ve. He is cared for in 
every possible shape." 

"^Yes, Kke die ox," I said, ^ which is fed, but 
goaded." 

'^' Ea puMl a few. lashes ooly gtre biman appetite 
for hb dinner/' 

'^ Cruel mca, yoa might vindieote' an assassin tlius. 
He only puts his- victim ant of pain .'' 

^' This comes,"' said Mertiaez, "of tea^driaking in 
Effhiter Hal ! The En^ish are a pious people, reU- 

o2 
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giously intent on their interests, and cry down all 
traffics but their own. * There is nothing like 
leather;* and there was nothing like the leathern 
thong before bs Britanicos found that they could not. 
monopolise its virtues in promoting activity in the 
slave." 

" Heartless fiend ! " 

" Yes ! we are heartless, because we do not take 
pity on the grasping decay of British trade." And 
the whole slave-dealing circle laughed immoderately. 

" Buenos noches, Senores ! " I turned on my heel, 
and retired. 

A common argument with Spanish slavers is, that 
England is alone in her views of ^' pestilent philan- 
thropy ; " that neither in France nor in Holland are 
these ideas received with favour ; that the measure of 
Slave Emancipation was passed in the British Parlia* 
ment through motives purely political (an enormous 
lie) ; that some fifty supporters of ministers in the 
House of Commons had threatened to pass over to 
the opposition in a body, unless the bill were carried ; 
and that a government, too enlightened itself to 
harbour so ruinous a project, was thus constrained 
by a junta of enthusiasts; that the extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade has involved the British 
West Indian possessions in ruin ; that much of our 
island agriculture has been abandoned because of the 
exorbitant wages demanded for free labour ; and that 
the bitterness of British repentance for this foolish 
act is proved by the corresponding bitterness with 
which the 'prosecution of the traffic by other nations 
is hunted by the fleets of England ; and still more 
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by the eagerness with which the natives of India are 
crimped and shipped off to the Mauritius, to do pre- 
cisely, under another name, what Spanish subjects 
do more honestly. Thus does perverting and infernal 
sophistry explain away this glorious sacrifice — an act 
unparalleled in ancient or modern times — an act 
which posterity will hail with wondering admiration ; 
which stands alone in historic records, the brightest 
triumph of humanity, the cautery self-applied, the 
probe self-inflicted, the loss and destruction self- 
endured — an act which, like every effort of self-deny- 
ing virtue, bears within it the germ of future heroic 
enterprise, and carries in the approval of conscience 
and the sanction of high honour its own and best 
consolation. Let Spaniards boast of this wreck of 
their golden trade, put slave-decks in all their ships, 
and shackles in all their ballast; let them hug the 
blood-money which Virtue would scorn to touch ; let 
them amass gigantic wealth from human tears and 
suffering; let it be known that the richest men in 
Cadiz have made their fortunes by slave-dealing, and 
that at this hour slaves are insured there by private 
notes-of-hand — we envy not their feelings ; we touch 
not their monopoly of shame ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ASPECT OF AKDALUCiA. 

In southern SpaiO) the noble and striking paln^ 
tree at once arrests your eye, and all, above and 
around you, has an Oriental aq)ect — the blue and 
burning sky, the parched and sandy soil, the general 
desert air, the strange and magnificent growths, from 
the tufted aloe and cactus to the slender and ragged 
boughs of the blossomed pomegranate : all is of the 
East. You, northern man ! are transported in spirit 
to the cradle of the world. Before your eyes, wherevar 
you turuj are the " ox and the ass," ** the vine and the 
fig-tree ^ of the Bible. You realize in all its parts the 
picture of the Koran : *^ Palm-trees with heavily laden 
branches, vineyards^ olive^grounds, and gardens with 
pomegranates and fruits of every kind*^^ 

The peasantry of Andalucia are to this day half* 
Moorish, half-Christian in their superstitions. They 
wear amulets (sometimes inscribed with Arabic letters) 
as a preservative against every ill. In these the 
Gitanos regularly deal. They likewise wear, con- 
cealed in their dress, crosses made of the laurel stalk, 
as a preservative against lightning and a hundred 
other calamities. The laurel was so regarded by the 
ancients, and was likewise sacred to Apollo, and the 
wearing of it cruciform is an evident admixture of 
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CbriiitTan^ with heathenish riteB. It is held to be a 
most- potent cfaarnr against Matches and goblins. 

The lust of gain has penetrated even into Andalu- 
da, and the universal tendency of the age to money- 
mdiing is beginning to exhibit itself here, amongst 
men who sleep whole days in the sun. Perhaps this, 
mean passion^ like many another vile thing, will' have 
its use, and prove the instrument of their regeneration. 
A fanner c^ Ronda told me, that die country-people 
now-^a-days respect a dollar more than they used to do 
a Capitan Mayor. 

Swaggering in the men, and great' vivacity in the 
women, are still prevailing characteristics of the 
Andalucian population. The province has been, not 
incorrectly, called the Spanish Gascony. The showy 
and striking costume of the Majos is a perpetual sti«> 
mulant to personal vanity, and their exaggerated 
deportment is a standing joke in the theatres of Spain. 
It is ridiculed even by the Andaluoians themselves, in 
one of their most popular and celebrated songs, *^ £1 
Yalenton del Perchel.^' A perfect Majo costume is 
extremely expensive^ and the instances are not care 
where the cost is from 40/. to> SOL Many of the 
young gentry are proud to display this national trqjej 
which sets off a fine figure to a perfection that perhaps 
no other European costume attains. The meoh»^ 
nical classes of course but seldom disport the finer 
materials, but the wealthy Majo presses the richest 
siiks and velvets into his: service.. The sleeves and 
back of the full"dres» jacket are invariably slashed or 
figured, and adorned with silver or silver^^gilt. clasps 
aad'tags^—sometimefr the dress is. entirely black, and 
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strewn with ornaments in jet. Braiding is universal^ 
the small-clothes are worn very short, and the finest 
silk stockings, gold chains, and a watch in each waist- 
coat pocket, complete the southern maravilloso. 

The Andaludans are fond to excess of wit and 
gaiety, and the recent turn of events having given 
to everything a political complexion, they vented their 
humours in piquant brochures and humorous hq/eu 
volantes. They are diligent readers, too, of Fray 
Gerundio, and El Mundoy the Charivari and Conaire 
of the Spanish capital — and in every caf^ in the south 
you will find these much more sedulously thumbed 
than the Eco del Comercio or the CasteUano. 

How the fair Andalucians contrive to pass their 
time, without once peeping into a book from month's 
end to month*s end, with no pastime but church, no 
excitement but devotion and an occasional dash of 
love, it is not easy to conjecture. The balcony and 
the paving-stones in the streets beneath, when sur- 
veyed in perpetuity, become a little fatiguing; the 
coarse rugs and mats hung over the window-fronts to 
subdue the glare of a torrid sun, make street-gazing 
less pleasurable than in other cities. The passing of 
a vehicle is a rare occurrence, love is for the twilight 
or the midnight hour, and the most determined 
church-going cannot kill more than a couple of hours^ 
per day. How fill up the immense vacuum ? — how 
complete the " dies solidut'''* without ever darting those 
bright eyes into any book more interesting than the 
Mosario de la Virgen^ or the Hora$ Castellanas f The 
accomplishment of reading is by no means universally 
diffused, beads are, still, more in use than prayer-books^ 
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and when my landlady once, — a lady of respectable 
station, whose titles were as formal as those of her 
sovereign, being always, by a courtesy extended to 
every milliner, styled *• La Seiiora Dona Isabel Maria,'* 
— was requested to sign a receipt for my quarter's rent, 
she couldn't ; and her son, a youth of twenty, could not 
write it without black lines to guide him. 

They are no ways particular in these southern 
latitudes about the character of their " turn-outs,''* 
displays and equipages. In the interior, an Hidalgo*ft 
wife and daughters roll to church in the old family 
coach dragged by bullocks; in the great towns a 
Marchioness is drawn in state by four raw-boned 
high-trotting Bx>cinantes, on whose necks rattle more 
bells than in a muleteer's convoy ; and Don J—- R — 
may be seen riding about on a diminutive mule, with 
his servant after him, liveried by a single stripe of red 
sewn on the collar of a greasy coat, and mounted^ 
Sancho-like, on a donkey ! 

Throughout Andalucia, and the southern districts^ 
prayers for rain are of frequent occurrence. They 
implore the Creator for storms, as in the North of 
Europe we pray for fine weather. The southern 
coast is sandy and arid; and when several months 
have elapsed without rain, the ground becomes so 
parched up, so hard and unkindly to agricultural 
purposes, that it is impossible for the labrador to get 
the plough into it. Famine, general or partial, ensues* 
But a bountiful Providence makes this visitation rare. 
The peasants have a proverb — Tierra no labrada no 
ia pan, " Land unlaboured yields no bread ;'* and it 
is melancholy when the lack of labour proceeds not 
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ftctm lack of deaire to^ wiM^t^ but ftom pt^sical impM*^ 
flifaility. Imgstion alwajs prBduomplantifttlljr; hut 
it is-80'tDilsome and expensive^ that it i» never otber»» 
wiie' than partiaily applied. The GhristtnaB w^adier 
here 18 almost invariably iir an extreme degreemagnti^ 
fioent; Beneath a' brilliaat sun, and a pure and 
charming sky, you pluck and- eat the oranges off the 
tree; You- are not cm^ed then by the excessive 
sultriness of summer; but, perhaps, a poison lurks 
beneath this splendour, and your enjoyment of 
months of cloudless weather will have starvaticm for 
a set-off in the ensuing season. 

The horses of Andalucia are the very reverse at 
those of Galicia, of which the proverb says, ^*they 
are little in body, but great in cunning.''^ The southoti 
breed is, for the most part, tall, sinewy, and generous, 
and the pace almost invariably an amble. This the 
inhabitants term piafar^ and an extremely graceful 
and pleasant movement it is, displaying the limbs of 
the animal, which are generally slender, to the best 
advantage. The tail and mane are worn very long, 
the former almost sweeping the ground ; and the 
absence of that ridiculous docking which we cultivate 
in England, combines, with his peculiar paces, to 
give to the Andalucian barb that air of stateliness 
and pride for which he is so celebrated. Now and 
then you meet horses of the most perfect figure; 
but^ notwithstanding all diat tourists and- poets ha^^ 
written, the race is, for the most part, rawboned. 

You cannot have spent many days in Andalmsia, 
before you admit that you are amongst, perhaps, th» 
most extraordinary peojde in the world, and, ia many 
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rmpsc^, the nicwtr delightful soeietj. The itnagina* 
tkfa here' is perfectly filled. You are more rapidly 
anchanted, and more slowlj disenchanted^ than in any 
otbnr European country. At each fresh (betstep, in 
the comitry parts, the scenes of Bon Quiwoti are 
reproduced, and the coldest leave this with regret. 

With' all itS' sandy and sterile aspect, the soil of 
southern Spain- is immensely fertile in its own peculiar 
growths^ and will produce anything with the aid of 
water and a moderate share of agricultural labour. I 
saw by the bridge of Seville 6000 melons of the finest 
description, selling at a halfpenny a piece ! AH along 
the coast, as far as Malaga, iif you had visited it a quar*- 
ter of a century since, you would have walked through 
rows of thriving sugar-canes, swelling with their rich 
juices under a sun as burning at times as that of 
Jamaica. In fact, those Spaniards who have been to 
Cuba, can perceive little difference between its sum- 
mer and that of Andalucia. Fiscal regulations have 
ffinoe exploded the growth of sugar in Spain— a hard 
and barbarous policy which frustrates the beneficence 
of nature — and the lands which were thus before 
made fruitftjl, are now, for the most part, untenanted; 
But during Riego's short-lived and unfortunate opera* 
tioiis in Andalucia^ his irregular, and, as the event 
proved, cowardly levies trod down, as did the French, 
too many of these cultivated fields — not for the sake 
of the sugarcane, which was of small use to them, but 
of the' melons^ of- which inviting rows were planted 
bstPween the rowsof came. Such of these as were ripe 
they mode short* work of^ seooping them in dozens 
with their. knivesy where they had knives, and ripping 
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them up with their bayonets where they had no other 
cutting instruments. With an imperfect commissariat, 
with no commissariat at all, the farmers were called 
on to contribute, or rather contributed without being 
called on, and Riego pretended to little control over 
his hungry guerrilleros. 

Some twenty-five years ago the first steamer was 
observed off this coast by a knot of rustics. They 
were simple Andalucian fishermen, and never had 
heard a syllable in all their lives of scientific progress, 
mechanical force, cylinders, boilers, Fulton or Watt. 
The colour fled from their cheeks, their knees shook 
like green boughs, their hands trembled, their nets 
fell to the ground. If it wasnH el diabh marina 
at the very least it was a great hechicero* 

*' By my Santiguida,^"* f said one, '* it 's a ship on 
fire. Where there 's smoke, there 's flame."*' 

** It 's a dragon,'' said another. " Don't 'you see 
the great claws he keeps ever moving round and 
round ! How he churns the water into mountains 
of foam!" 

" CacAorro," said a third, "a dragon of hell it is, 
or Sathanas himself. If it was a ship, how could it 
move without an inch of canvas ! " 

" Es verdad^ murmured a dozen voices in the sub- 
dued tones of conviction, while as many approving 
heads nodded in unison. 

" I 'm thinking,** said an old fellow, who had 
cruised during his youth for thirty years about the 
Spanish Main, ^Mt is like enough it may be Senor 
Vanderdecken, the Flying Hollander's ship, that 

* Wizard. f Sign of the ciqbb. 
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never is to get any rest till the day of judgment I 
saw him once myself, cruising off the Cape in terrible 
rough weather. I only got a glimpse of him for less 
than half a minute, in a blinding flash of lightning, 
and I '11 be almost sworn it 's the same/"* 

" Madre de Dios ! " ejaculated several of the party, 
crossing themselves. 

^' He 's broad enough in the beam for a Dutchman,^^ 
said a funny oiAfaquin^ who did not quite give in to 
the superstitious notions of his companions, and 
neither crossed himself, nor invoked celestial aid; 
^^ and if it be the cruiser of the Cape, he 's got 
strangely out of his latitude/^ 

At this moment the strange vessel, being inclined 
to bring to, let off a portion of her steam, with that 
horrid whistling noise, which even we, with all our 
experience, pronounce to be infernal. No wonder 
that it completed the discomfiture of the unsophisti- 
cated fishermen. 

" Ahi sera el diablo ! '''* * exclaimed the bow oar, and 
pulled ashore as fast as he could, emulously and 
tremulously aided by his companions. When they 
reached land, the terrible sound still screeching in 
their ears, boat, nets, sails, oars, all were in an 
instant abandoned ; and with loud prayers to the 
Virgin and the Saints for aid, they betook them- 
selves to sanctuary in the Church of Santelmo. 

It speaks but little for Andalucian industry not 
to monopolise the supply of the garrison of Gib- 
raltar. It is planted amongst them like a standing 
prize to agricultural exertion, and for all their pro- 
* That '8 clearly the devil. 
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ductiODs there ie the reidieBt access by land and 
aea. But it ^vet them as much sb they will chooae 
U^do to keep themaelTes from starving ; and to legili- 
mate ^ains they seem eadrely indifferent To the 
shame of Andalueia be it told, that the most part, of 
the daily supplies of this garrison, of 5000 military 
and 15,000 civilians, besides the stipulated heads of 
cattle, come from Africa ! I have seen the mole strewn 
with eggs, poultry, and small live stock from Taoger 
and Tetuan, and indeed I have never seen it that it 
was not thus invaded. The very wine consumed in 
the garrison comes from Catalonia; the hams and 
cheese (when not English) from Valencia; the baooQ 
and cured fish from the Asturias and Galicia. Eggs 
and poultry come weekly to both Gibraltar and Cadiz 
from Tavira in Portugal, and from Lisbon an occasional 
cavgo of onions. I have known Portuguese eahiqftes 
to come there entirely laden with this one article, for 
the growth of which the light and sandy soils of Anda* 
lucia are peculiarly fitted, and indeed are peculiarly 
famed. What then ? They will not grow without 
]^anting the seed in due season as well as casefuHy 
watering; and for this the natiyes are too lazy. The 
supplies, even from Cadiz^ come from a considerable 
distance. The papa^ a sort of potato, consumed in 
great quantities by the common people, is shipped 
round Galicia and Portugal from the Asturias, as well 
as enormous quaatities of bacon and liam. The better 
quality of potatoes comes from Malaga ; .garbaozos, 
a small grey pea, highly pmed and lat^ely consumed, 
across the bay from JX.erez,<aBd pimjeotos (fiir whtchji 
Spaniard would sell his soul,) from Castile. A supe- 
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nor class of melons comes from Valencia ; nuts of all 
descriptions, almonds and walnuts^ from the Ronda. 
Other fruits are for the most part produced in the 
neighbouring Isle of Leon, or come from Rota and 
Port St. Mary'^s. In- Cadiz you meet every variety of 
the finest grapes in the world, and clothed with every 
inviting hue ; from the tintilh or rnoriUon of deepest 
black, yet.tiuged wiih ait exquiMte puvple Uoam, to 
the delicious musoatel with its full rich .globes of 
amber, scenting the air wilh Sabfs«n odoury, temptii^ 
yet not cloying, with its sweetness, and naturally 
grouping into sbapes.of beaidty itf> ripe and clusteriiig 

Cadiz and Seville are supplied with preserved fish 
from Galicia, cartied round the co^tin polacres. The 
rich-flavoured Sardina and the substantial Fescado, 
are the species principally forming this tnaffic. Befone 
the port of Cadiz was closed, large quantities of New* 
foundland cured fish were entered thei^, and greatly 
prized by the people under the name of '^ baeaUao^^-^ 
a local name for codfish, but so- celebrated as to have 
found a place in the works of Cervantes. Oystersand 
muscles, are picked up around the fortifications by halt 
naked. boys and men, or conveyed in x^rgoes from the 
const ' of Portugal. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CADIZ AND ITS BAT. 

There is a melancholy, to a reflecting mind, over- 
hanging the aspect of Cadiz from its bay — the fair 
city just rising above the water's edge, and ready to 
be engulfed (a fate that, probably enough, awaits it) 
-^which the sight of no maritime city in Europe can 
parallel. None other in bygone ages has seen such 
wealth wafted to its harbour, none other now is r.uch 
a sleeping solitude. Commercially it is dead. Its 
port is closed against the world by the wilful act of 
its rulers, and its merchant navy suffices only to make 
more conspicuous its scanty proportions. Here, where 
the rich galleons and the memorable Armada floated, 
a few fishing-smacks, ^ret^n ships of war, and vessels 
engaged in the wine export, are now the only visitors. 
When the limbs of the rotten frame of the great 
Spanish empire dropped asunder some twenty years 
since, Cadiz, more than any portion of the kingdom, 
was paralysed by the shock. Since the declaration 
of freedom in South America, and the proclama- 
tion of the Constitution in September, liB20, the 
victory gained by the Columbian army in 1821, and 
the recognition of the independence of Columbia, 
Peru, and Mexico in the following year, the ship- 
ments of specie and of bar gold, which were the heir- 
loom of southern Spain, have been transferred to 
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London, and Cadiz is a commercial desert, a sea- 
Palmyra ! 

So late as the time of Philip IL Cadiz was little 
more than a fishing village, and the bay, as an anchor- 
age for those proud galleons which were the envy of 
the world, was merely a dependency of Seville* 
Situated eighty miles inland, by water only accessible 
to smaller vessels^ the latter city was one of the most 
illustrious in Spain, and amongst the principal mari- 
time towns of Europe. The bulk of its population 
were engaged in commerce; but the Lonja or Ex- 
change is now a hall of loneliest silence, where no 
footstep save that of the curious traveller resounds ! 
Seville was ever a nursery of sailors, whence enthu- 
siastic sea adventurers and conquistadors went forth 
rejoicing. It was a lake of wealth, yet they thirsted 
for mot^. Every galleon was a goad to enterprise ; 
and here were disgorged the fleets of Peru and 
Mexico. Cadiz gradually won this commerce to 
herself, and the very transit of the wealth of 
Spain and her colonies was sufficient for this town's 
enrichment. The merchant-princes of Tyre and of the 
Italian Republics might here have found a parallel. 

What a thriUing sight was the arrival of the gal- 
leons of old ! Italy, Germany, the Low Countries, 
all were interested in this materiel of Spanish ambition. 
Often was the report from Cadiz tremblingly awaited 
at the EscoriaL Wars, intrigues, and extravagances, 
were perpetually emptying the coffers of the State. 
**We are waiting for the galleon,'*' wrote Marshal 
Tess^. ** If it should perish in a tempest, or be 
carried off by an enemy, all would be despair ! " 

VOL. II, p 
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But now how cbang^ and forgpttev ! In lookiog 
at this noble bay, and at the low and lei^tbeoed 
aw€crp of th« city^s fortified wall, whioreoothio^ breaks 
the. chain of 8Uancie> or disturbs tho. moaotoiiy q£ 
Impose, you think jwt behold one of those panoaiiiHui 
of painted canvas^ in which nothing is dbsent but life^ 
and nothing wanted but realky. You have fallen 
amongst the beautiful places of the earth, and still 
yiou think it a dreain. Surely it is a pastebomd town 
and blue axpanse of water that stretches away befom 
you ! nothing can liv« that is so. dull and motioniess» 
No bustling trade awakes this harbour. How could 
it» since the port of Cadiz is closed agiiinst thft 
world? By universal consent, it is better situated 
for commerce, than any port in Europe. But what 
is this to Spaniards ? liaadoess, lounging, and iying'* 
abed» are what chiefly flourish here. Cadiz is sunk 
ia a long siesta, and. her commerce is exchange for 
coquetry. 

The Alameda at Cadiz is perhaps the scene of as 
inveterate a display of vanity as can be wimessod.in 
any part of the world.. Men and. women think of 
little but displaying their figures to the best advan- 
tage. The graceful mantilla,, and the naked arxns and 
shoulders (for thus they are worn almost universally) 
encoujrage rivalry amongst the women^ and provdce 
gallantry in the men. The tight and ddicate dums^ 
sure^ilthe vecy open flesh-coloured. or black silk stockr 
in^ the carefully-adjusted toumwrty the studied and 
admirably sustained aplomb of the waving figure, all 
ace so many Circaean toils and irresistible, spells to the 
ruder sex. The walk of these fair dames and damsels 
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19 8 dance, — tfaeir moTements and bendings are a 
modulated song, — the grace of their attire is itself a 
poetry. Beneatb the glowing Andalucian skies, the 
mazes of the crowded Alameda at the sunset hour are 
perilous to susceptible hearts ; and it is perhaps well 
that there is ever at hand a succession of cool sea- 
breezes to fan the burning cheek, and allay the fever 
of the riirobbing brow, or the neighbouring Hospicio 
might be too small to hold the victims of passion in 
its chambers for the mad. 

The rage for dress and personal decoration is pushed 
by the generality of ytjung men to a lamentable extreme. 
The Alameda is every evening resorted to in the 
punctilious attire of a ball-room. In fiurt, the loco- 
motion is quite like ball-room promenading. Many 
a poor fop has all his fortune on his back ; and some 
r have known to nearly starve themselves that they 
might be able to pay their hairdresser's subscription 
of thirty reals per month. 

Spain, which was once amongst the most commercial 
eountries in Europe, is now, as regards the disposition 
of its people, most decidedly anti-commercial. Th6 
contrabandists and the slave-traders alone are men of 
business. Honest, quiet, persevering, plodding gains, 
are neither understood nor appreciated. Irregular 
pursuits, great risks, great profits (or losses upon 
oceasion) — all that constitutes the gambler's excitement 
— ^these are the charms of Spanish speculation. It is 
the lingering spirit of the sea adventurer and conquis- 
tador of old — the mad grasp at gold and diamonds— 
the quest of a febulous El Dorado. 

Calm and virtuous industry is little in vogue ; com- 
p2 
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tnercial pursuits are little relished ; the betting-book 
is more highly prized than the ledger. The very 
means which ignorant governments have pursued to 
promote the national industry have choked its revival; 
the closed ports of Spain have driven Spaniards as 
well as foreigners out of her marts of commerce ; and 
the vortex of political intrigue, with all its fatally 
demoralising results, is swelled by the prevailing 
reluctance to engage in a mercantile career. In a 
country without commercial or social industry, with 
a most imperfect development of literary, scientific, 
and artistical tastes, what other pursuit but that 
of politics is open to young ambition ? Empleomania, 
or the rage of government employment, is admitted 
by every enlightened patriot of Spain to be the 
clinging curse and bane of their community. It 
will ever be so until other pursuits become popular, 
and until advancing intelligence, and a spirit of noble 
enterprise, open out to her sons the variety of fields 
of vision which the imagination can readily embody 
for the Peninsula, when its hour of re-awakening 
comes. The only dread is, that a false civilisation 
may check the advance of its truer sister; that 
pride, well founded but unduly exaggerated, may 
blind the people to their defects, and make them 
hug their vices, and that the shadow of their former 
greatness may too coldly obscure the little light 
which crosses their path. If there is, indeed, to be a 
revival in Spain, it will most probably be effected 
through the pursuits of liberal commerce; yet, so 
little is legitimate commerce regarded, that the 
officials everywhere seem to take a positive delight in 
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impeding it. In every port and at every custom-house 
there is endless trouble and vexation ; duties are often 
demanded before the cargo is discharged ; and, during 
the last siege of Barcelona, the custom-house was fixed 
at Gracia instead of Barceloneta, the seaport : for no 
earthly reason but precisely such a caprice as if 
Wapping were transferred to West-end ! 

The foreign vessels which put in here, merely touch, 
for the most part, on their way to and from Gibraltar 
or the Mediterranean. A Dutch vessel, bearing the 
extraordinary name of the Eoophandelen Zecaart, 
touched at Cadiz, laden with prime hoUands and 
cheeses; but, to the discomfiture of sundry bons'-vivans, 
was not permitted to put on shore so much as an 
anker of her Scheidam or a slice of her savoury 
cheese. The vessel was merely permitted the privi- 
lege of watering, and left the mouths of the towns- 
people watering likewise. Such are the blessings of 
prohibition. 

It will be new to readers in the north of Europe to 
hear of pustules or plague-spots all over a cargo of 
hides which entered the port of Cadiz last summer. 
These pustules were precisely the same as those which 
form themselves upon the human skin in this frightful 
disease, and were extending over every portion of the 
hides, when they were destroyed by fire. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents of a sea-life 
that has ever come to my knowledge, occurred on 
board the Spanish ship Apollo, bound from Cuba to 
Cadiz. An infant, five months old, without mother 
or nurse of any kind, was put on board this vessel, in 
charge of the captain ; and though left to the limited 
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I of a ship at 9m^ and to the exdustve care of 
men, arrived robust aad cfaeerfial at Cadis, after a 
pmiy in rough weather of 55 days. The captain 
had the fbcethought to put a she-goat on board befote 
he left Havana, and with hn own. hands administered 
its milk to the helpless babe, which laelonged to utter 
strangers, its. parents both hamng died a premature 
death. His name deserves to be leoonled — Don Jos^ 
de Lucas. 

The roofs of the lioiases in Cadiz are still made use 
of, for the twofold purpose of a cooL promenade in die 
summer evenings and nights, and a coUecter of water 
for domestic use in the raxnj season. The roofs ane 
all flat, mid this part of the dwelling (the Azotea, as 
it is called) is a pleasant resort for enjoying the fretmj 
smoking a cigar, aisid bearing the ladies of the family 
touch the guitar. It is constantly used for these 
purposes in summer, as at Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. The collection of water in winter is raj 
simple, the rain (when it tsih) coming down in torrents, 
and passing through pipes into reservoirs beneath* 
When it is adapted for a promenade, it is enrieus im 
that elevated locality (for all the houses in Cadis are 
high) to see the roofs of a thousand dwellings simi-- 
larly occupied, and find, in fact, a second Cadiz eighty 
feet from the ground. The collection of the greatest 
possible quantity of the falling water is rendered most 
desirable by the miserable position of the city witk 
c^ard to this essential supply, as if engineering iaoil»- 
ties were held in contempt by the inhabitants. 

The Cathedral of Cadiz is ikushed inside, and nearfy 
m without* It is a very noble structure, and of pnn^ 
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Orechm «rebit«3tivre. All withtn ib jasper and the 
richest marbles. Fm* the splendid aspeet which it 
IM9W presents it is itidebted almost entirely to the 
Bishop of the ^ocese, who has devoted all his funds 
for many years past, beyond what was neoesasry for « 
very noderaite <subsi«t«iiee, Co {he noble purpose of 
csompleting this magnifieeitt temple. With a zeal as 
intense as that whieh raised the pamnt cathedrals of 
Europe, he has kindted sparks of the same fire in 
thousands of other bosoms, and is on the point of 
attaining a result which not even the most sanguine 
anticipated, the final completion of the edifice. I am 
no advocate of the institution of celibacy, but when 
we see such pious ^mooymenits, and heam by what 
means they have bee» raised, we caiwioc fail to trace 
a wisdom in an unmarried clergy. Dioi me Kbre! 
Young hiiMe«, do not tear my eyes out ! 

This noble basilica is sarmounted by a very fine 
dome, and its kfty and faultless columns ctf marble, 
with jasper bases and adommems, its spscioniB nave, 
its lateral ohapels, and the riches interred, so to speak, 
between its circling maebles, if th^ are not of a 
character to inspive the overpoweringnsvemioe of that 
marvd of ecclesiastical avchitecture, the Cathedral of 
Seville, awake profound admiration. The construc- 
tion of a (Shm'di of tins superb character, at Cadis, 
had been spoken of all tfarougfa aise seventeenth 
century, for the proud inhiAiftaols wen jeidoiis of the 
cathedral completed fay their luigUiouni «f Seville ia 
the early part of* the sixteenth. Ant thfoogh it wm a 
conmion topie of co»fen»tisn, and .though la^;e offifiu 
tevses of piosis funde Jmd been made for nhe t 
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purpose, its construction was not seriously commenced 
until the year 1716. From that period down to the 
present day, it has been, with occasional interruptions, 
in the slow process of erection, the works having been 
entirely suspended throughout the greater part of the 
wars of Independence and Succession. But the pre- 
sent Bishop of Cadiz, besides allocating very large 
sums to its completion, obtained such extensive contri- 
butions in aid, that little remains but to finish one of 
the towers. He has consecrated and opened the temple 
for divine service, and the Academia Gaditana de 
Bellas Artes has assisted in selecting its interior 
embellishments. 

Cadiz still retains its honourable reputation of being 
one of the cleanest towns in Europe. It is, indeed, a 
marvel in the south. Even its Calle Sucia, or Dirty 
Street, for it possesses one of this name, is equal to a 
leading street in Naples, Marseilles^ or Constantinople. 

It is a singular fact that the sea-water here is sen- 
sibly much Salter than on the coast of England. I 
was struck by the circumstance when breasting the 
billows in the bays of Cadiz and Gibraltar, and in 
the Mediterranean. One cause of this is the greater 
evaporation produced by the powerful rays of the 
sun — the plain principle of the salt-pan — the water 
steams off and the salt remains. The water in the 
Bay of Cadiz has been analysed, and found to contain 
one-sixteenth part of its weight of salt, while that of 
the British coast contains only one-thirty-second part. 
Thus, the Andalucian billows are twice as salt as those 
which wash the cliffs of Albion ; and according to the 
schoolboy^s theory are twice as easy to swim in. This 
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immense evaporation accounts for the fact that all 
central Europe is not flooded, since there is a constant 
current flowing into the Mediterranean through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, without any outlet ; for the cur- 
rent through the Dardanelles is likewise into the 
^gean. These vast quantities of water are constantly 
flowing through both straits into the Mediterranean, 
at a rate of from three to six miles an hour. How 
nimbly the fluid particles must leap into the sky ! 
And yet there are no clouds to name. Does the sun 
suck up to his own sphere these oceans of dew, that 
they are never seen again ? At all events he is very 
obliging not to inundate France and Spain, Greece 
and the Sublime Forte, and to put a fresh Mediterra- 
nean every month into his pocket. 

I recommend all Englishmen, calling at Cadiz, to 
beware how they indulge the propensity of ** Young 
England ^^ for larks^ these nocturnal escapades being 
not at all understood here. The probability is, that, 
in the event of their mistaking Cadiz for Brighton, 
they will first get knocked on the head or through the 
arm (perhaps the body) with a watchman^s pike, and 
next get lodged in a fetid jail with common malefac- 
tors ; when, after a day and a night's reflections in the 
town carcel, by the intervention of their consul, they 
will at length be brought before the Judge of First 
Instance, Don Jos6 Jesus Paz, whose extraordinary 
name, though it means ^^ Peace,'' by no means proves 
a pacific disposition ; and, being rid of all their loose 
gold for compensation-money, they will have occasion 
to find that jocose assaults aud unserious mutilations 
of noses and household property are not relished here. 
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and to rejoice that tbe;^ have escaped tiie gaTteys. 
Let me likewise recoaiiBend yoong men, jtrst raw from 
EnglAod, to femember that they are in a foreign 
ocmntrf wtere the laws of poiiteneds are better ander- 
stood than at home, and laiot to mt op till two in the 
mormng at the OBnglish hotel, "ttegtng Engfish tavern- 
songs to the annoymice of the whole di^rict, and 
drinking brandy-and-^ater when the thermometer is 
at 90^ Their chorines will be infallibly mocked by 
street pamms^ nay, by the very watchmen ; their tem>- 
pers wiil be souved, and the neart day they will have 
headache-*-aod, "perhaps, incipient fever. 

We lived &r more than a month at Cadiz in the 
autumn of 1^43 in a state of peppering ttn]ciet3F--the 
rumour having been circulated tlmt, in imitation of the 
powder eipbsion near the iPuerta del Sol at Madrid, 
a conspiracy was formed for the purpose of firi^ ocrr 
enormous powder magasine. Had this project been 
realised, we shimkl probably ha>^ all performed the 
dance of death together within the limit of a second 
of time. There is little doubt that suseh a plot was 
hatched, and that its moving cause was vengeance. 
The gmnfa were trebled; bat wtmt Becurity was 
that ? Hflyw easily could the soldiers be overpowered, 
how easier still corrupted ? What proof had we that 
the guards themselves were not mtsangSt the con- 
spnrators? Such are the pleasing sensations which 
xxpofa revodiitiooary ground infuse incitiement into 
the cup of life. We breakfasted in imagimition upon 
amine, lundied on a petard, dined on av^fteano, and 
siqpfped upon a horricane J l^mised be the elastioity 
of the httBDUi :nraid, we 'soon, got aenuttomed to i^ 
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however, and aiaueed our fimcks \ath fivqme&t 
pictures of the whole rmge of fordficatioDS Uowii in 
grotesque masseB and sfaattfired firagEiiemi to tbe 
sky, aod the castle of Saata CataHna bkttkig out 
the iBooD. We wece spared this qukkesH of baUooD 
ascents, but^ as Janiea the First said, ^^ there wtm 
gunpowder at the bottaan of it.'^ 

Since Cadiz was dedaied a closed port, her trade 
has dwindled so considerably as to have formed the 
subject of frequent but unavailing memorials to the 
government. Foreign vessek only visit :her la&w to 
take the native prodaee ; and in defiance of the 
A, B, C of commerce, are forced to come in bailast. 
They are empty at their arrival, and depart with a 
little wine ; but they would take twice as much wine 
and other produee, if they came full« This is seen 
plainly enough here, but at Madrid it is a mystery. 
How many years will solve it ? The only British car- 
goes that ccmie here are coals for the local steama*s ; 
tiiixs do the laws of nature gvve the lie to the doctrine 
of prohibition. The names of the Spanish tcading 
vesBek are as unwiddy ss their commercial policy : — ' 
^' Nuestra Sefiora de la Purisinui Ccsioepmn," ^ £1 
Primero del Cempo de T a rn t g u aa,^^ ^' £1 Felicidmo 
Ckmvenio de Vergara.'^ 

The moat helpless city in Emrope is Cadix. Mam 
iflc^ted from the mainland than Gibraltar, deriving 
little of the means of subsistence from tlie coatignoua 
idaad of L^n, the opposite coast of Portugal and 
the northern and eastern ports of Spain eontributea 
large proportion of itsdaily food. Owing to the liraiited 
space on which the town stands, there are no gar- 
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dens within it, except one or two attached to public 
establishments, and these not at all devoted to the 
production of food. The very water for daily con- 
sumption comes across the bay from Port St. Mary's, 
a distance of some leagues. The milk, too, comes 
across the bay each morning, chiefly from Xerez and 
Sanlucar (for you must travel far for pasturage here) ; 
and the milk and water, I regret to add, have illicit 
intercourse on the bay together. 

A Mendicity Asylum was established last year for 
the first time in Cadiz. It is housed in the late 
Capuchin Convent — a use which is certainly more 
analogous to the original purpose of these buildings, 
than the more prevalent custom here, at Seville, and 
Cdrdova, of converting them into barracks, munici- 
palities, and hustings — focuses of swearing and uproar. 
The first week that this Institution was opened, it 
provided dlbergue* and aliment for no fewer than 
340 destitute persons, who, notwithstanding the 
existence of the splendid Hospicio, in which 1000 
poor of both sexes and of all ages are comfortably 
provided for, lived constantly as vagrants in this 
moderate-sized city, subsisting by begging from door 
to door, wearying charity by their sturdy and impor- 
tunate appeals^ or scandalising the town by their 
vices. The authorities endeavour to combine with 
this institution the uses of a Penitentiary, by seeking 
to reform the habits of the inmates. No discrimina- 
tion is made between those who are unable and 
those who are unwilling to work, beyond constantly 
employing the latter, and helpless old couples are 
* Lodging, 
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not disjointed. The Cadiz people have not yet come 
to this. They are not so refined in their views as to 
think it requisite to punish distress. But all this 
will doubtless come in time — when they civilise up to 
the British standard. 

This establishment is supported by gratuitous 
contributions, in addition to a small endowment from 
the municipal funds. Though the able-bodied are 
maintained here as well as the infirm, they are very 
far indeed from being supported in idleness. They 
are distributed, according to their physical capacity 
and previous experience, through five different trades, 
all carried on within the establishment — blacksmiths^ 
weavers, broom-makers, carpenters, and shoe-makers ; 
the women are set at suitable tasks^ and the children 
of both sexes receive primary instruction in their 
respective classes. This highly advantageous arrange- 
ment has long been in force at the Hospicio, from 
whence it is borrowed. 

Spain is one of the few countries in Europe where 
the veritable old watchman still subsists. Landing 
at Cadiz, you are not more surprised at the mantillas 
of the women and the coal-scuttle hats of the padres 
by day, than at the lanterns and pikes of the ^' ancient 
and venerable " watchmen by night. As in London 
streets of old, they are prodigious bawlers — indeed 
horrible nuisances ; for repose, to a stranger, is impos- 
sible with these leathern-lunged agitators pouring 
every half-hour into your ear the time and character 
of the night. *' Una noche serena ! '' is their common 
cry — whence their accustomed sobriquet ^^Sereno,*' 
the Peninsular equivalent for Charley. They are 
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the avcaosioti of ail bakemy seroiaders, and tke detes* 
tation of nocturnal intriguers. I maj add that tfaeir 
pikes are longer and mueh more formidable l^iaxi 
those handled {haw naany centuries ago I now forget) 
by the rococo watchmen of England. I have found 
thesei sffutrdma very useful as^midnigfat signposts, and 
most fredy permitted them to take me into custody 
— as £ir as my hotel. When I first visited Cadiz, I 
became inextricafaiy inwdved in the intricate maze of 
naffrow streets, all aa ly^e to each other as so many 
<^peafi upon a tnmcher; "" so at nigfat I used to throw 
mysdf OB the Christian ffidings of^ some Sereno, and 
imploxie him to pilot me home. 

Ib crosfiii^ the Bay of Cadiz to Port St. Mary's 
y^Mi ma^ choose between two rather antiquated 
8t«amens, the Beds and tfae Corinmi. The Betis is 
the JDore curious, since it was in her that Espartero 
was earned: on board the Malabar. She is a hiiBber-' 
ing old tub, but safe enough. When you readi Port 
St. Mary'Sy a handBom« town on the opposite side of 
the noble bay^ where the Gtiadalete flows ink) it; 
exactly fronting Cadiz^ you may obtain a view of the 
boat (a very coDamoa aed clumsy one, which plies for 
the hire of casual passengers, and is used occasionally 
for fishii^ in the Bay,) which carried Espartero 
alongside the Steamer Belts, when he proceeded as a 
furtive on board the Malabar. You may be rowed 
ashore in this same boat, and get into a conversof- 
tion (if 3A011 know bow to Castellanise) with the 
rugged and ragged old Barquero that owns her, who 
will cautiously tell you that he is not an ^handfn 
politicof^'' but that, indeed, he had the honour, on 
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the 30th af Jime, lS4a, of niwii^ to tbe Vapor Betis 
"£/ » — Regchente Gcheneml Etpeo'taro.*' If, witA 
tjbe aid of & lai^r fee. than is castomary,. you further 
probe his seeoret bosom,, he will inform yon that be 
was tempted to perforia this service of danger by tino 
shbiog dollars^ aed that his- boal:^ with; its freight of 
felled ambitioii^ was fortuiMtdy sMne distaoce from 
the shore when it was unsuccessfully fired on by 
Concha's men* If you are a tourist of desperate 
curiosity, you will go to. Seville by Ismd instead of 
water. The dUigencia will tak& you by all the pointe 
of Espartero's precipitate flight: cbariiiing Xeres; 
wild Casa de Cuervo; desolate Torre de Orca; 
Utrera^ famed for bulls ; cultivated and bloenaing 
Alcali) till you obtain' a iiiU view of glorious Seville 
(with the Regent'fr head><{uaTters dose behind j^ou) 
from the Crus de Campo, where, in that field at 
your right hand». Vao Halen had bis baltering^traim 

I met a singular man at Gadiz' — ^the director of the 
cqjerations for raising the produce of the wrecks of 
several Spanish g^Ueona, sunk in the Bay of Cadiz by 
Admiral Blake*s squadnoa in 1656. In September 
of that year Blake captured two galleons at the 
entrance of the bay, from which he took a booty of 
a million and a half dollars, and sank at the same 
time several other vessels, said to he laden with 
specie. The sunken vessels and their contents were 
entirely forgptten by the Spimiards^ and lay uttdis»- 
turbed at the bottom of the hay until the middle of 
the year 1843, when the gisntlemim in question reached 
the scene* accompanied by an experienced diving Qon<- 
triK^tor from England, to which, country the projector 
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of the enterprise likewise belongs. Local recollec- 
tions, as to the precise spot, were sadly perplexed, 
but the Spaniards were no little astonished when in 
the autumn three pieces of heavy brass ordnance 
were fished up from a depth of seventy feet of water. 
The government interposed, but receiving its due 
proportion of 5 per cent, from the director, its very 
particular curiosity was legally silenced. They rarely 
smell out any laudable enterprise here, until it has 
been undertaken and accomplished by British skill, 
and then, though they could not be whipped to cover, 
they are sure through cross-cuts and by-roads to be 
in at the death. 

The projector, as well as director of this creditable 
enterprise, was the last man whom one would have 
supposed likely to conceive or prosecute such a design 
— a man struck with paralysis, afflicted with rheu- 
matism and gout, once recovered from an apoplectic 
stroke, with his head on one side, and nearly reclining 
on his shoulder, a heavy-looking brow, and eyes for 
the most part shut. Yet his intellect burnt bright as 
ever ! And to a richly-stored mind, a strong memory, 
sound political information, and accurate historical 
knowledge, he added a powerful imagination, and 
remarkable conversational resources. Notwithstand- 
ing his appearance, he was all instinct with intellectual 
life, and directed these operations with the minutest 
care, and with every probability of success. 

The Andalucians were greatly struck by the fact 
of the Chinese Imperial Commissioner, Keying, drink- 
ing some fifty glasses of sherry at the banquet given 
by Sir Henry Pottinger, upon the exchange of the 
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ratifications of our treaty with China. ^^ The cele- 
brity of our wines," said a Xerez man one day at 
our Cadiz table-d^hote, " is proved by this fact to 
extend to the remotest regions of the Celestial Em- 
pire ; and it will not be diiScult for us to open there 
an abundant mai*ket which may in some measure make 
up for the decay in England.'^ 

" To quote a Castilian proverb,^'' I replied, '* you 
set a straw on horseback, and give an undue signifi- 
cance to a simple occurrence. Keying drank the 
wine, not that it was Spanish, but because it was 
European ; and the probability is, that the horrid 
headache and land-seasickness of the next day entirely 
dispelled the charm. If there be anything in the argu- 
ment, let Spaniards cease to cut each other'^s throats, 
and turn their hands to diplomacy and commerce." 

" Fufd^ commerce — impossible ! ^ While England 
bestrides the world like a Colossus, wherever we turn 
her cold shadow falls on our path."^ 

" Make her your friend. March by her side. Treat 
with her : she will share the sunshine !^^ 

" Asi pues sea r 

Who can sail into this noble bay, or wind along 
this southern coast, without having his heart expanded 
and his soul elated by the triumphs of British valour? 
From this Bay of Cadiz sailed the chief section of 
the Armada, called Invincible, the gathering of all the 
southern and eastern ports of Spain ; here lay the ship 
of the admiral, a prince of this province — the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia — and here, like the hen-bird gather- 
ing her chickens, he sailed for Lisbon, and collected 
the residue of the fleets the produce of the northern 

VOL. II. Q 
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and Atlantic ports (For no comer of the Peninftrik 
was then exempt from the iron swat of Pbifip), to 
be broken in pieces, dispersed^ and destroyed ! Here, 
too, the same British commanders, Howard, and bis 
right arm, Brake, who had shattered th«t enormoos 
balk, and left the completion of their work to the 
elements, performed eight years afterwards the most 
daring exploit in historj-niestrojed in this bay and 
harbour thirty ships of war, a vast number of convoys 
laden with munitions of all descriptions, prepared for 
the invasion of Ireland, and upwards of six-and-thirty 
merchant vessels ready to sail with their rich cargoes 
for the Indies. Here Essex took and held the city 
until he was overruled by the opinion of the naval 
commanders, and returned with the booty to England, 
having caused in one day a loss to Philip and his 
subjects of twenty millions of ducats! Here Blake 
destroyed a whole fleet of galleons and smaller 
vessels laden with specie, capturing the former, and 
sinking the latter in contempt. Here, too, Nelson 
lay for a time, before his magnificent achievement at 
Trafalgar. 

A little more to the west is Cape St. Vincent, 
where the equally immortal Jervis, with ten sail-of- 
the-line, destroyed a Spanish fleet of seven-and- 
twenty sail-of-the-line, declaring when informed of 
the great disparity of forces, " If there are fifty sail, 
I will go through them ! ^ And here he lay before 
Cadiz when, three months after, the news of the 
mutiny at the Nore came out from England, and 
through his indomitable energy alone that withering 
demoralisation was prevented from becoming universal. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AGftlCULTURfi. 

The terras at which the lands are let in raodem 
Spasn are fbr the most part extrem^ light. The far- 
mers, large and smalj, Arrendadores and Labr^ores, 
usually occupjr thrir holdings in enfitmaU on a long 
lease of not less than one hundred years^ P^y^^^g ^ 
moderate rent, or they are tenants from year to 
year. The enfiteusis nearly amounts to our freehold, 
the concession of a renewal, when the term is expired, 
being almost a matter of course, and the tenants 
are left UBdisturbed in their holdings, whether these 
be enfiieutical^ or from year to year, unless upon 
flagrant and repeated failure to pay their rent. I can 
speak from some acquaintance with the management 
of the' extensile estates of the great Ducal family of 
Medina Sidemia. 

The relations between landlord and tenant here are 
entirely patriarchal, and the land' is invariably held on 
easy terms. Leases, in one sense of the term, there 
are none, but merely simple written agreements; and 
the land, since the establishment of the Constitu- 
tional form of government, being exempt from the 
payment of tithes, the farmer's position, where he is 
possessed of the least energy, is mvariably comfort- 
able. The hidalgo dass, or nobility and gentry, 
usually hold their possessions m capite from the 
q2 
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Crown, or^ in rare instances, from the few great pro- 
prietors; and the amount of bienes vinculados, or 
entail, allotted for the sustainment of the head of the 
family, was comparatively small, and is now suppressed 
by law. 

How satisfactory is the nature of the holdings, is 
known to the English, who have many of the wine 
estates in the neighbourhood of Xerez, Fort St. 
Mary's, and Sanlucar, and who, while the glorious 
grape of their district is ripening in the sun, have no 
dread of being ejected to gratify a mean cupidity. 

The farmer is not lost in the landlord's shadow. 
The fairest fields are not of forbidden access, that 
the monopolists of God^s soil (and of his air and sun, 
if they could) may revel in exclusive parks, and 
destroy his creatures in exclusive preserves. You may 
roam here everywhere, fish everywhere, course and 
shoot everywhere, without question. All that is re- 
quired of you is, that you shall not pluck your neigh- 
bour's fruits, nor destroy his standing crops. You 
may enter his huerta without asking permission, and 
enjoy it as if it were your own, so long as you do not 
thieve. 

The scowling exclusiveness of England is nowhere 
visible here; there is everywhere cordiality, every- 
where a rough but true politeness — everywhere a 
patriarchal spirit. No pampered and frowning me- 
nial asks, '*Who gave you leave to enter?" No 
mastiff barks, unless you are a friend of Mylord. 
The Spanish peasant, in his proud independence, 
gives utterance, half unconscious of its worth, to his 
noble national proverb : '' The Hidalgo cannot wall in 
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Spain !^^ He feels that he has a soil to live and die 
for; and heartily he will shoulder his gun for its 
defence. 

The right of commonage, and of reclaiming waste 
lands, has caused some ferment of late in various 
parts of Spain. There are pieces of common-land 
annexed to many of the country towns and villages, 
as in other countries, where the poor man*s ass or mule 
finds a scanty pasturage, and where the inclosure of 
portions, and the lawless proceedings of unauthorised 
squatters, have led to more than one pitched battle, 
with fire-arms, between the villagers. This was the 
case in the vicinity of Casavieja, not far from Cadiz, 
and at the Sierra of Ronda, near Granada. The 
Gitanos, as at home, took a particular interest in these 
contests, that nomad race asserting a prescriptive right 
to the use of common-lands in every country which 
they have visited. The quantity of Tierra Valdia, 
or waste land, which Andalucia contains, is of im- 
mense extent, the sandy soil being for the most part 
unproductive without constant irrigation. Certain of 
these lands have at various times been ceded by the 
Direccion-General of National Roads to individuals, 
for the purpose of reducing them to productiveness as 
they pleased, under fixed conditions. 

Hence, unfortunately, arose endless disputes, re- 
monstrances, and litigation ; and the controversies at 
last swelled to such a pitch, that certain rural muni- 
cipalities between Seville and Granada mustered their 
small posses^ and catching up their muskets, of which 
the use is familiar to every Spaniard either for protec- 
tion or outrage, forcibly levelled the inclosures, and 
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expeHed th« oecnpying tenaats froia preyiously waste 
laod, whkb they held by 4in onennis tiidc^ baving paid' 
for it in hard dollars to the State. The alienations in 
question were stricdy 1^«1, hariiig taken place in con- 
formity with the Royal orders of May, 1786, aiid of 
March, 1800 ; but what coald a weak government do 
biitt succumb ? Rdbeccaism was thus more successful 
in Andaluda than in Wales; the people felt aggrieved 
that dieir commons had been included under the desig- 
nation of l«ids belonging to the Crown ; and they 
Y^y quickly righted themselves. There was no march- 
ing of troops, no packing of artillery^ no draughting 
of policemen from London. The ^^ bleeding and blis- 
tering^' system here would only i&crease the pre- 
vailing irritation, and a Guerrilla warfare of a couple 
of years might have grown out of a couple of demo- 
lished gates. Ministers gave way ; and it is only to 
be regretted that the funds derived from this source 
by the Director-^General of Roads, towards the conser- 
vation of the roads throughout the kingdom, are no 
longer available. The same results pervaded the rest 
of Spain. 

The disputes about the right of unappropriated 
lands led to some efforts at regulation by the Provin- 
cial Deputations in 1841, and several distributions of 
waste lands and commonage were traced out. A dr- 
cular was issued by them on the subject on the 1st of 
May of that year^ and im the naonth o£ August follow- 
ing it was revised and corrected by the Government. 
The distributioiis purported to be made in accordance 
with this reviaed and aiulharised plan ; biU the caprice 
of Deputations and the favour of AyuntionieiDtos caused 
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prirate wishes aod interests to predomiiutibe ia tbis 
partition^ to a dc^gree that entirdy prevented its being 
received as satisfactory^ which condition alone could , 
cause it to be final. Litigation ensued, several awards 
were annulled, and complaints without number, carried 
by appeal from the Ayuntamientos to the Provincial 
De|)utations, were decided by the latter too often to 
the prejudice of the occupying tenants, from which 
bloody feuds ensued. In many instances these tenants 
had an occupation of more than half a century^ consti- 
tuting> by the principles of common law universally 
recognised throughout Europe^ a legitimate right of 
possession. 

The Deputations, by their injudicious manage- 
ment, flung an apple of discord between the proprie* 
tors and the proleiarioSf or humbler classes. In 
accordance with the extreme Liberalism then in the 
ascendant at Madrid, the rights of {H!oprietors were 
but little respected, and their interests less consulted 
in each territodal distribution,, than the acquirement 
of popularity. The Deputations leaned towards the 
class of small farmers and labourers,, aimed at realis- 
ing upon a limited scale the policy which has trans- 
ferred the bulk of the soil of France tx) the hands of 
small proprietors, and sought in practice to establish 
an Agrarian law« Like the old Roman legislation^ 
their efforts were only productive of fresh sedition, 
there were no tribunes to control and allay the com- 
motion> but there were luuulreds of robbers, contra- 
bandists^ and lawless men^, whose guns were at the 
service of the discontented^. Num^ous outrages were 
committed, and many -still retain possession, by foroe^ 
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of lands, the title to which was awarded by the 
Deputations to half a dozen others. Their policy was 
to Fourierise the provinces, disregarding long-acquired 
rights and rural ^< usufructs,^^ and giving farms, in 
many instances, to artisans and mechanics, residing in 
the petty municipal towns and villages, who knew 
nothing whatever of agriculture. They designed to 
break up the country into very small farms, contrary 
to the opinion of Jovellanos, that this can never be 
advantageously practised in Spain. The question 
was not one of great landed accumulation^ an evil 
which does not here exist, but of moderate-sized 
farms, or of very minute subdivision. They likewise 
aimed at breaking up extensive pasturages, and in 
effect destroying the breed of horned cattle, which 
is here indispensable to all descriptions of agricultural 
labour. 

Well might Buffon call the ox " the farmer's help ;" 
he might call him here the farmer ! All the ploughing, 
all the harrowing, all the carriage in fields or on the 
road, all the raising of water, all the heavy transit to fsur 
or market, all the preparations of the grain — for the 
ox first draws it to the area, or barn-floor, open to the 
sky, then treads out the grain, then carries it to the 
mill and then to the purchaser — all is the work of 
the patient ox ; and in a country too where the bull 
is so cruelly dealt with. They first enslave him like 
a Roman gladiator, and then they stab him in the 
Circus. In a land so pastoral as Spain is evidently 
designed to be, these rash legislators determined all at 
once to change the face of the country, forgetful that 
nature will return, though expelled with a fork, aiid 
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not having it in their power to slay off all the living 
peculation, and call up at will some millions of 
Fourierists and Owenites. Our northern notions of 
advancement are far less suited for this latitude than 
even the now antiquated and absurd ideas of Fonte- 
nelle, who deemed ox labour so indispensable to good 
farming, that he roundly condemned every description 
of agricultural machine which tended to diminish it. 
We can smile at this in England, but in the south of 
Europe, where the plough of the Georgics is still 
dragged by ox and goad in the aboriginal form, all 
rapid improvement is impossible, and all advance- 
ment slow; and the rudiments of political science 
teach us to make the most of existing materials. If 
the race of the ox became extinct here, there would 
probably be no tillage at all, for the horses are gene- 
rally too weak for the work, and the peasants too 
lazy to dig. 

Had the Provincial Deputations established model 
farms, and conducted a series of experiments upon 
scientific principles, in accordance with climate, che- 
mistry, and the geological conditions of the soil, the 
results might have then been imparted to the old 
Labradores, and to their new-made agriculturists 
with beneficial effect. But general principles were 
peremptorily laid down without the sanction of ex- 
perience or recognised authority, and the conse- 
quence was general failure. The Ayuntami^ntos all 
through Spain were required by a general order to 
plant chesnuts, pines, and mulberries, without consi- 
deration of the properties of various soils, or of pecu- 
liar fitness or unfitness. The bulk of the trees thus 
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plaated £uled. Though the chesuuts w<ei« put m at 
Todos^Saotos,* they were plaattd ia aand^ whene there 
were oo outrkious juicesi; and accordingly perished. 
The laulberrieft too were planted in dfy soila, from 
which BO sap could be ea^tracted, while the heavy soila 
were often pertioadouely chosen for the hardy olives 
and. j^nes. They would have forced plantations as 
you do cucumbers, but the trees would not be forced* 
The constitutional Alcaldes stared, but the village 
Domines,f with a shake of the head, quoted Virgil, 
to confound them; — '^ Before ye open the virgin soil 
be assured of the influence of air and sky/^ 

From the earliest ages of the world it appears to 
have been customary to leave the ground around 
fruit-trees untouched by husbandry, in the natural 
belief that, drawing their nutriment from the earth 
around them, to divide their empire over the soil 
must be to weaken their dominion and impair tlieir 
vigour. The Provincial Deputations and Munici- 
palities reformed all this, remodelled the essence of 
things, and put Nature on her better behaviour. They 
argued that it was by no means requisite to make a 
wilderness round a jEew dave, almond, or cheaout- 
trees — and to some extent they were right; the 
learned Doctor Moncada, whose doctorate decides 
the question, pronouncing this practice of non*culti- 
vation, where fruit-trees are planted, to be a remnant 
of Gothic barbarism. But they carried their prin- 
ciples into prodigiously vigorous execution, running 
the plough right up into the stems of the invaded 

• iUlSainfti. 
t Xlie nsBM jpften 1^ idioolboyB.to elttHMal mssten. 
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fruiUtrees, and tearing up die rich soil liiom about 
their root's. The mward of tlib rapid progress was, 
that the plian-like olive of Andalucia becavie reduoed 
to the diiiieQ»ioi}& of the olive of Galicia, being now 
no bigger thaa a gooseberry ; the walnut was eom«- 
pressed to the girth of a filbert, aod the almond to 
the stae of a- sickly pea. The immemorial practice 
of trenching anmnd the orange-tree, and allotting to 
it its own circle of manured and watered soil, was 
treated with high contempt by these vigcnious re- 
formers; and to reward their piooeering industry, 
the large, smooth ^skinned, beautifully-<eoloured and 
succulent Seville orange, was pinched and contracted 
to the span of a stunted Tangerina, with none of the 
delicious iSavour of that exquisite miniature orange, 
but with a rough and blotched coat, aad stiih abun- 
dant pith infestead of sap. These splendid improve- 
ments awoke even Spaniards from their listlessness. 
If the cherished fruit became so small in a year or 
two, it seemed probable enough that it would soon 
be entirely mvisible, and that they would have no 
bad harvests — ^in fact, no harvests at all. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion was, however, in favour of 
average crops as before ; and their unanimous senti- 
ment was, that though " la teoricH'' was a particularly 
fine thing, "/a experiendcH'' had been invented by the 
devil, to give it the lie in practice. 

The authorities being thus thrown off their high- 
trotting horse, and theorists being permitted to 
bestride their hobbies no longer, things soon returned 
to their primitive state of negligence ; the plough 
was not suffered to approach within a rood of the 
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humblest fruit-tree, and the spaces around them were 
converted again into deserts. Thus do we jump from 
extreme to extreme, for popular prejudice has no juste 
milieu. Yet there does seem to be a medium between 
leaving a couple of hundred fanegas* of uncultivated 
ground in the vicinity of every knot of fruit-trees, 
and ploughing up all the pasture-land of a district ; 
and the rearing of cattle appears not less worthy than 
husbandry to receive some tutelary care. Instead of 
cutting up districts into arbitrary lots of a few acres 
each^ the more judicious course would be to leave 
them to the adjusting influences which operate upon 
ordinary markets ; to sell by auction or make subject 
to a reasonable rent, and let each purchaser buy and 
cultivate that quantity of land which suits his agricul- 
tural capacity and his purse. Where the intelligent 
guardianship of a truly patriotic body might make 
itself judiciously manifest, would be in providing the 
best and newest agricultural implements, in selecting 
seeds, in adopting the most effectual system of irri- 
gation, and in teaching by the powerful agency of 
example. 

* The quantity of ground requisite to sow a bushel of com. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

FARMING IN SOUTHERN SPAIN. 

In this delicious climate, vegetation is never sus. 
pended, except by the excessive heats of summer. The 
genuine spring is usually a little after Christmas, and 
the choicest fruit is in bloom when the ground of Eng- 
land is locked up with frost ; when vegetation is hoar- 
nipped, and the snow is heaped on every bough and 
twig. It is in winter here that the climate is truly 
lovely, and in summer and autumn only that one 
might sigh to be elsewhere. From November to May, 
it is Heaven, or an Elysium. In winter the only draw- 
backs are the excessive rains; but the alternation of 
shower and sunbeam is even then extremely frequent, 
and whenever it occurs, delightful. The sunbeams 
sparkle out like molten brilliants, with a lustre that 
happily does not smite, and pierce the brain (as too 
often in the depth of summer), and the light, <' through 
purest crystal gleaming," is mild^ ethereal, and benig- 
nant. Inconvenient as are at times these terrible 
showers, pouring on, on, like a deluge, for days and 
nights without intermission, no milder treatment would 
soften and prepare the ground, break up the indurated 
soil of summer, and fit it for the reception of seed. 
But there are always brilliant intervals of sunshine^ 
and it was in Andalucia that the ancients placed the 
Elysian Fields. 
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That which is at once the evidence of England's 
progress and the cause of the prevailing distress — 
the density of her population — is wanting here ; and 
the paucity of mouths accounts for the easy terms on 
which fanners and labourers live. There is no rush 
for employment, no dearth of food, no feverish anxiety 
for advancement. There is enough for all ; a few 
hours^ work in the day suffices for the exigencies of 
Ufe, and dance mid song and careless relaxation make 
up the evening time. There is, to be sure, consider- 
able ntsecirrity of property, and some insecurity of 
Ufe^-^but by no means so much as is commonly repre- 
seftted. You have now both sides of the picture. 

Alcald is a romantic and charming village, beauti- 
fully situated on the Guadiera, a small river which 
flows into the Guadalquivir. Here may be witnessed 
the charms of cultivated scenery, hi addition to the 
wilder beauties of nature; there is wood and water 
in abundance ; and the rich citizens of Seville have 
here, for the most part, their country-houses. There is 
another village of the same name, nearer Cadiz, called 
Alcaic de los Gazidos, of which the extensive woods 
have unhappily suffered much of late years from the 
visitations of the pitiless axe; the Provincial Depu- 
tation of 183d, to meet temporary expenses, cut 
down not less than 20,000 dollars' worth of the most 
valuaUe trees. The greater part of this amount was 
said to have been mad>e away with between the Pro- 
vincial Deputation and the local Ayuntami^nto, to 
cover a deficit in whose accounts was the nominal 
ground of their ** getting change for a few oaks," the 
real ground being that, like -Sw* Charles Cropland in 
the play, they " wanted cash consumedly." 
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The famer here pays ligbtty in ^^be di«pe of tjKreot 
taxes, and» eDnfiuming' Hltle but bis owa proAwXy h 
indirect chargetAAt to b«it a IrilliRg eBrtemt* Hk 
uDsophistkMed »ode of life exempts hint fpcm die 
eirpensbre ^mihies of towtis. Hh clolheB are w#ven 
fvom bis own wool ; bis bempen shoes are grown upon 
bis own soil ; Ms leathern Icings are sliipped firan 
his own p^ ; fads t^eepdcin jacket (in winder) was 
the jacket of hi? own ^eamem; and in smnmer fak 
jacket is tiie climate, for be wean no olfaper. He eats 
his own provisions, drinks bis own wine, burns bis own 
oil^ and refreshes himself with bis own fruits. He is 
in short as nearly a child of nature, as it is possible 
to be, removed from the savnge state ; and if society 
were resolved into its origind etefnents, there are 
some very perfect spedmens here, of ready-made 
savages. The finikin town-bred man may smile, but 
there is something pleasurable after all, in this sturdy 
independence. It is upon the proprietors of estates 
that payment of the bulk of the pnedial taxes falls. 
The Frutos Civiles are levied from all proprietors or 
administrators of the rents of rustic and urban bouses, 
mills, and factories of whatever description, as well 
as from all receivers by contract or otherwise of 
national or jurisdictional tases, censos, and other 
imposts on capital yielding annual income. This tax 
is always suffered to be a year in arrear, and if then 
left unpaid the goods are liable to be seized in execu- 
tion. But the irregularity with which the taxes are 
collected is quite as proverbial here as elsewhere in 
Spain, saving the presence of Don Manuel Trujillo de 
la Pefia, honorary Intendent of the Province, Knight 
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of the distinguished order of Carlos the Third— 
decorated with various orders of dignity. Chief of 
Hacienda of the first class, Administrador of Rentas 
in the maritime province of Cadiz, &c., &c«, &c. 

The fruit of Malaga has an immense reputatioa 
throughout Spain, and the consumption of it in Cadiz 
and Seville is very considerable. The Cosecheros, or 
fruiterers of Malaga, besides their general sale, have 
agents in both places. Boxes of clustered raisins 
(pasas de racimo), with the delicious purple bloom, 
vie with baskets of macocas, or rich and early 
figs of the largest size; basketed raisins, with 
the smaller description of figs in smaller baskets, 
and the magnificent muscatel raisin, of perhaps too 
luscious a flavour, with the rich arrope — ^likewise of 
Malaga — a grape-syrup or must of wine. All through 
the winter, the fruit Aduanilla or little custom-house 
is crowded with these tempting esculents. Those 
who are fond of rare and choice onions, will find in 
this classic land one of the first of vegetables, an 
article which cannot be too highly prized — the pearly 
onion of Padron, which may be kept in perfection all 
the year round. " Pan y toroi r exclaims the Se- 
villano, in his mad enthusiasm for the bull-ring, 
typified by this phrase of indifference to all but 
bread besides ; but if you would cro-wn his days with 
satisfaction, you must add to the bread his clove of 
garlic, his cigarrillo, and his succulent and pungent 
onion. 

The only branch of Spanish agriculture, in which 
much advance is perceptible, is the vine cultivation of 
Andalucia. A number of resident British proprietors 
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at Xerez and St. Lucar, have brought the national 
intelligence and energy to bear upon this branch of 
industry^ and the gains of former years excited a spirit 
of active industry amongst their Spanish neighbours, 
unfamiliar to their sluggish natures. 

In that same province^ and in other parts of the 
kingdom, there are symptoms of some amelioration 
in the treatment of the olive, and of a prospect of 
the removal of that disgraceful stigma which enables 
the olive oil of the Italian states to fetch 30 per cent, 
more in the markets of Europe and America than 
the growth of Spain, though the tree and fruit in the 
latter country are inferior to none in the world. 
Inveterate habits of dirt and carelessness, and supine 
indifference to amendment, are the sole causes why 
the labradores of Spain present the fruits of their 
industry in a state less creditable and lucrative than 
in other European countries ; and her statesmen and 
nobles would be better employed in local experiments, 
and in the direction of agricultural improvements, 
than in profitless and discreditable intrigues at 
Madrid. The extract of the olive may with very 
little additional trouble and expense be produced in 
a state of beautiful purity and clearness ; and a recent 
invention of an Italian ecclesiastic has been intro- 
duced into some districts of Andalucia and Aragon, 
by which the stone is separated with great facility 
from the pulp, and the bitter taste and foul colouring 
matter communicated by the former are wholly 
removed. This invention, if properly extended, pro- 
mises to be very advantageous to Spain. 

The ancients, whose agricultural processes were 

VOL. II. R 
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carried on by inexpensive ikve Udbour, subjected 
only the pulp of the olive to the opecntion of tbe 
nress; but since the invaaian of the Goths and Van- 
dals, this refinement, together with most other traces 
of the ancient civilisation, has been swept away, and 
the method in question is no longer used in Europe. 
The olive in modem times is placed whcde in a sUme 
mortar, in which revolves a wheel traversed by a 
horizontal axle attached to one that is vertical, and 
an ox, a horse, or a mule, communicates the move- 
ment. The number of these mills in Spain is, by an 
extremely characteristic incident, quite dispropor- 
tioned to the quantity of oil that is to be made each 
season, and the olives after being gathered have 
frequaitly to be kept for six weeics together before 
their turn comes to pass through themilL Mean- 
while fermentation inevitably sets in, the oil becomes 
rancid, bitter, muddy, and ill-flavoured, and can only 
be employed in soap and other manufactures, at a 
reduced value of at least 40 per cent, below the finer 
qualities. But by the aid of the new imf^ment, the 
pulp, entirely separated from the stone, may be dis- 
charged into the mortar from a hand-press with little 
pecuniary expense or outlay of strength, and the 
whole olive harvest, which, in plentiful years, has 
hitherto occupied four or five months, may be con- 
cluded within a few days. It is impossible too 
strongly to urge the universal adoption of the new 



A most important agricultural improvement to 
introduce immediately here, is the practice of invari- 
able staU-feeding, instead of grazing. Pasture lands 
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are of excessive rarity, and of a most inferior de- 
scription. The attempts to introduce Spanish cattle 
to the British market, from Vigo, since the reduction 
of the tariff, have sufficiently proved the inferiority of 
Spanish pasturage; but a short residence in Spain, 
and trial of the villainous meat which abounds in 
Spanish markets, would carry conviction to the least 
fastidious mind. Nevertheless, though such is the 
general character, good beef is to be occasionally 
met, and sometimes even finely-flavoured beef, whic^ 
in England might be reckoned prime. Good pas- 
turage is produced only in rare patches, and the 
cattle which have the luck of browsing upon these 
oases, are often in excellent condition when they are 
driven to the Matadero for slaughter. 

It is unfortunately too generally the practice to 
overwork the ox, in the multifarious avocations to 
which the patient beast is here submitted ; and when 
he begins to get old and tough, and to suffer from 
lameness or incijH^it disease, be is immediately con«- 
verted into beef. Honest stall-feeding would get rid 
of this practice. The immense difference of climate 
between Galicia and Cadiz, between the Asturias and 
Tarifa, causes all the advantage to be in favour of the 
northern provinces ; and if beef from Galicia has 
found so little favour in Smithfield, the chance for 
Andalucia would be still smaller. But in point of 
&ct, through extraordinary mismanagement, Anda- 
lucia does not produce enough for its own use. The 
aupplies of the southern ports in meat, poultry, eggs, 
and a variety of other provisions, come, for the most 
part, from the north at Spain, from Portugal and 
B 2 
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Barbary. How extraordinary that from the burning 
soil of Africa, from the borders of a boundless desert, 
should come a portion of the food of this earthly- 
paradise — for it is the negligence of man which makes 
Andaluda look other than a paradise. 

It is only in winter that the thinly scattered pas- 
ture lands of Andalucia are to any extent productive^ 
the arid and sandy aspect of the interior of the 
country in summer reminding the traveller of the 
Sahara. Under these circumstances the labour of 
the ox in raising water becomes invaluable — the race 
should be protected, the breed improved, and instead 
of slaughtering skin-and-bone, twice the weight of beef 
under the same number of heads should be sent to 
market. The first requisite to all agricultural labour 
here is water, and without oxen it cannot be raised— 
hand-labour, with whatever assistance from machinery, 
being unadapted to the genius of the people, and 
calculated to prove inefficacious. They should, there- 
fore, if I may be pardoned for using foreign terms, 
exploit and utilise the ox to the utmost ; and for one 
crazy aud creaking draw-well at present in motion, 
there should be at least five — with the carpentry, 
however, more carefully looked to, and grease occa- 
sionally applied to subdue the odious noise. We 
must not expect to introduce novel processes here, 
but must make the most of existing materials. By 
this means every rood of the soil might be cultivated, 
and the scandalous desert which exists between Cadiz 
and Tarifa converted into a succession of smiling 
gardens. Human food may be produced to any 
extent; and instead of browsing in fields thinly 
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Sprinkled with coarse grass, wild corn, gdrse, thistles, 
and rushes, comically called pasture, the cattle may 
be stalled — mangold- wurzel, turnips, and the various 
indigenous growths, produced in irrigated fields and 
laid before them, and the fields again enriched by 
their copious manure. Indeed the soil will of itself 
produce anything beneath this sol criadoTy and nothing 
more than water and a little labour is required. 

An extensive Labrador of my acquaintance here 
has followed my advice in this respect, and his stall- 
feeding bids fair to cut down all competitors. There 
are few parts of Europe in which pasturage is dearer, 
owing to the thinness of the herbage, by which, though 
rents are small, fattening is made excessively expen^ 
sive. It is only to be found in any quantity in the 
valleys between the numerous sierras of the district. 
In summer even these are commonly parched up and 
burnt, and in winter (all things in this tntemperate 
climate being in extreme), the mountain floods often 
carry off cattle, flocks, pasture and all, leaving the 
former suffocated in the distant valleys, and the latter 
mixed pele-mile with holders and rubble. Wolves 
and robbers likewise thin the Labrador'^s live-stock ; 
and it is a frequent complaint, that the produce of 
their horned cattle and sheep does not cover the 
expense of keepers and pasturage. The weight of 
testimony is in short overwhelming in favour of the 
practice of stall-feeding ; grazing, properly so called, 
and the rearing of fine wools, being applicable only to 
Estremadura, New Castile, and La Mancha. Good 
mutton will, I fear, be at all times a rarity in Anda- 
lucia, owing to the infrequency and inferiority of 
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pasturage, but ezoellent beef may be produced ia 
abundance. To make all the land productive, no 
extraordinary energy ia required of the inhabitants, 
no Roman nor Egyptian activity, no mighty aqueduct 
nor gigantic Lake Moeris, 860 miles in circumference* 
No such energy is required of them, because most 
likely they will not display it, nor are they required 
to imitate the monumental grandeur of their Moorish 
ancestors, who have left behind them in many an 
Alcazar, fort, and tower, such proofe of their indo- 
mitable industry. All that is demanded of them 
is to sink a few wells, and set a few oxen more in 
motion. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE NATIONAL MILITIA — THE GALLEGOS. 

The natioDal militia of Spain is imitated from the 
national guard of France. But, as the elements of 
stability and respect lor existing institutions are much 
more rare in the former country, the objects for 
which the militia was estabUsfaed have been very 
imperfectly attained, and the various corps of Na- 
donales have been rather foci of turbulence than a 
source of strength to the state. One of the most 
salient topics of contention between the Moderados 
and Progresistas is the form into which this militia 
is to be moulded; the former desire the admixture of 
more of the principle of Royal nomination: the 
]att&t msist that it shall be the creature of a purely 
popular election. A middle policy seems the best 
adapted to secure the usefulness of the body and a 
contented feeling in the nation; and it may be 
improved in every respect by a more eiS^tive 
organisatioDb. 

It was a Moderado government which ten yean 
back originated the io8titiitio& of m national militia. 
It was then universally popukov The pretenrions of 
Don Carloa united the varioua seccioaa ot Liberals in 
serried phalaax around the throne* The Moderados 
were amongst die first to feel honouted by wearing 
the uniform of the dtizen-aekliier, aad the militia had 
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popularity and consideration amongst all classes of 
society. Wheni after the fall of Don Carlos, ques- 
tions of organic and administrative policy came to be 
hotly discussed, and directed the passions into new 
channels, the institution was easily converted into a 
political engine; the Milicianos themselves, being 
citizens, had their strong opinions upon debated 
questions, and their weight as an armed force was too 
often thrown into a scale where it had no business to 
interfere with the adjustment of the balance. A 
national defensive arm was debased into a party 
weapon, disorganisation and revolution were uses with 
which it became too familiar, and the character of the 
institution was seriously impaired. 

On the consummation of the revolution of 1837, 
and the establishment of a new Constitution, the na- 
tional militia received a new and more democratic 
development. Absolutism had had likewise its militia 
composed of democratic elements, but of the worst 
materials and lowest dregs of the people. The Royal- 
ist militia, whilst it affected to be popular, was in- 
tolerant and despotic in its nature, disorderly in its 
conduct, the slave of a political faction, and the perse- 
cutor of all who belonged to a different party. The 
Royalist militia cudgelled inoffensive citizens, drove 
from its ranks the staid and peaceable, imposed upon 
the country forced contributions, and became an odious 
pandilla. The character of the Moderado militia was 
respectable, but its officers, nominated by the Crown, 
made it suitable only for aristocratic purposes, and for 
the execution of the minister's will. The Progresistas, 
under their new Constitution, sought to convert it into 
an institution entirely popular. 
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They did so establish it, intrusting the alisfamiento 
to the municipalities, and at first, under its new or- 
ganisation, it maintained popularity and prestige. But 
gradually its character became changed. Political 
dissensions were introduced into the corps, a strong 
preponderance of Exaltado opinions begot an intole- 
rance of every other, and the Moderados one after 
another departed from its ranks. From a shield of 
law and order^ the militia was too often changed into 
an instrument of tumult and revolt, and its aid too 
freely rendered in destroying governments and changing 
the face of the state. The old cudgellers and perse- 
cutors arose once more in its ranks, and peaceful men 
were insulted under the shadow of the Gorra, because 
they chose in politics to think for themselves. The 
Miliciano's uniform was a protection to many who 
would otherwise have been thrown into a prison, and 
enabled bands of picarons to infringe the laws with 
impunity, by introducing contraband, and by various 
other offences. The very evil which Cristina's 
government had the merit of exterminating, was 
revived, and forced contributions were sometimes 
levied under pretences which could not legally be sus- 
tained. A third part of the force became, in many 
places, purely imaginary. Such was the dread which 
the excesses of the militia inspired amongst the sober- 
minded, and such the effect of the prevalent abuses, 
that the Moderados almost universally, and the quieter 
class of citizens, preferred paying the monthly forfeit, 
to entering its ranks for active service, by which the 
character of the institution for respectability and inde- 
pendence was still further impaired. It was likewise 
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coQTerted by many into a means of ooiittagent aub- 
gisteoce 

The produce of these fines did not, in all cases, rea^ 
its legal destination, particular allocations of the fund 
were effected, and some drove a trade by hiring them* 
selves out to mount guard for those who preferred a 
peaceful home. The most active, noisy, and mflueo- 
tial class of the militia, was composed preckely of 
these interested parties. They gave the law, and wei« 
the arbiters and, disposers of events. The artisan, the 
labourer, the humble shopkeeper, bore all the weight 
of the service, while the intriguers and place-tmnters 
bore off its advantages The quieter and humUer 
dass of cttiaens were, of course, convdced to the 
meetings of the body, whose active duties they per* 
fisrmed, often to the sacrifice of their diildren's br«ad ; 
but took little part in the deMberaticMis. They can* 
curred by a species of constraint in the rescdudons 
adopted, their political knowledge did not enable them 
to predict results, they became the docile instruments 
of des^ing and ambitioua men, and even if they were 
disposed to maintsin a. caotsst of opmion, they were 
reluctant to engage in a struggle from which they 
foresaw no immediate advantages. The opinions of 
a pertinacious nunority for the most part prevailed, 
the dictates of timorous prudence and unobtmsive 
dnty were atleneed, and thus {nranuadaott^Btos were 
made. 

A mifiitia of this description was no guardian of 
the nation,, no j^edge of peace or repose, and yet it 
cost each province in Spain for the three last years 
conjointly, in addition to the sums paid as mowthlj 
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fines for non-serrice, the hire of persons to mount 
guard, and the expenses of mobilization (or active 
sernce in exterior districts)^ from 70,000 to 100,000 
dollars. An institution originally respectable has 
been disfigured by abuses, which loudly call for a 
new and more perfect organisation. It is yain to deny 
that it rendered important services during the last 
war, and may again be made equally useful, through 
the visitation of a judicious reform. But the views of 
the Moderados are not to be implicitly entertained, 
any more than those oi the wilder Exaltados, and a 
conciliatory modification will alone convert this body 
into a supporter of public tranquillity. 

The principle of mofailizatioo introduced into 
the National Militia falls with great weight on the 
Spanish citizen. It extends through all society the 
inconveniences and hardships of the mihtary con* 
scription. Fancy a national guard of Paris being 
draughted off at two hoors^ notice to Bretagne or 
Gascony, and substituting the privations of a moun* 
tain campaign, with a miserable cooimissariat, for 
the comforts of his home in the metropolis. Politic 
cal disturbances have made tMs a familiar lot in 
Spain. The shifts resorted to^ to elude the mobilized 
service, tax all theeff<nrts of human ingenuity; the 
men are chosen from the general body of Nadonales 
by lot, and the lottery is often directed much less by 
luck than good guiding. Catarrhs and lamenesi^ 
durii^ the mobilization quimia^ are strangely prevar 
lent, and medical certificates of physical incapaci^ 
fiy Kke flash notes at an English &ir. The most 
extraordinafy evohitioo perhaps ever pe rfo r m ed wan 
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at Paridera de Romeo, where more than 200 Nacionales 
in one night abandoned their posts together, stripping 
off their uniforms, and leaving these and their muskets 
by chance door-posts, or in the middle of the streets, 
and returning to their respective homes— every man 
wrapt in his own blanket ! 

Civil strife imposes dreadful necessities, and the 
rising in Galicia afforded a pungent instance. A 
Bando published by the Captain- General Puig, not 
only commanded the civil and military authorities to 
throw into prison all persons found without passports 
complete in form, but authorised them to inflict the 
same stern discipline upon every individual on whom 
the slightest suspicion rested, from ^Hheir antece- 
dent and present circumstances" — a mandate which 
might have served for the incarceration of the entire 
province, could prisons sufficiently extensive have been 
found. The apprehension of military deserters was 
to be recompensed in accordance with a stated pecu- 
niary scale, and the capture and surrender of suspected 
individuals to the authorities, was to be rewarded in 
proportion to their personal importance and their 
social and political station. In other words, the spy 
system was introduced into the bosom of families, 
treachery was officially encouraged, and perfidy found 
a premium. 

Galicia still bears its ancient reputation, ^^ Indus- 
triosa Galicia,^^ and in the escapade of October, 1843, 
the province generally had little part. Agricultural 
pursuits, in the midst of their rude hills, suffice gene- 
rally for the wants of the fixed inhabitants; and the 
moratory portion continue without intermission their 
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laborious tasks in the various cities and towns of the 
Peninsula. One-half of the Galician male population, 
and one-third of' the neighbouring Asturians, find 
employment yearly as water-carriers, porters, farm- 
labourers, and the lower description of house-servants, 
throughout Spain and Portugal ; their honesty, which 
some years since was proverbial, having unfortunately 
of late years lapsed into a too prevalent pecuniary 
corruption. It is impossible to see a number of these 
Gallegos together without noting their resemblance 
to the Irish peasantry in appearance, dress, and 
manners, whose habit of leaving their own country 
for short periods to make a little money, by agricul- 
tural and other pursuits, is likewise theirs. The 
Esparterist demonstration in Gaiicia was entirely con- 
fined to the Milicianos of Vigo and Pontevedra, and 
the Carabineros de la Hacienda, over whom General 
Iriarte possessed much influence, having formerly been 
commander of the force.* 

The Gallegos have ever been the especial sport of 
Spain. Living in a remote and isolated district, they 
are subjected, on their expeditions in search of a 
livelihood, to such slights as are distributed at home 
amongst the Scotch and Irish. *'^ Btiscar la madre 
Gdllega'^ is a common proverb, which means literally 
'^ hunting the Gallego*s mother," and signifies pushing 
one^s fortune. A coarse and ill-mannered action is 
significantly named a Gallegada ; and the rude wind 
blowing from Finisterre, the head-land of storms, is 
called by the Castilians a Gallego. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE ATUNTAMliNTOS, OB HUNIOIPAL CHAMBERS. 

It 18 not to be forgotten what a proud position the 
Municipalities of Spain assumed in former ages — 
how sturdily tbey fought for their rights, and what 
a memorable struggle they made eren against the 
g^ntic power of Charles V. When in 1521 wiu 
formed the Junta or Holy League of Cities, it had for 
its object to curb the insolence of a section of nobles, 
whom the Germaoada or fraternity had previously 
chased from Valencia, to establish the bases of public 
liberty, and preserve long-ceded immunities unim- 
paired. A general convention was held at Avila, to 
which delegates were sent by all those cides which 
had a representative voice in the C6rtes ; and while 
they swore to live and die for the king, their first 
requisition was, that the Fleming, Adrian, should be 
removed from the Regency of Castile. So daring and 
determined were the proceedings of these municipal 
men, that they deposed the Regent-Cardinal; took 
possession of the person of the Queen-Mother, Dofia 
Juana, as well as of the great seal ; and though they 
were ultimately defeated, did not lay down their arms 
until they had made a noble struggle, and their leader 
Padilla was slain. 

Though the municipalities of Old Spain enjoyed 
abundant freedom, it would be quite a mistake to 
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suppose that, in the modem sense they were popular 
iDstitutioDs. They were in fact most aristocratic and 
exclusive. Our own municipal corporations before 
their reform were not closer monopolies. The old 
Ayuntamidntos of Spain were entirely composed of 
noble families, and for the most part of tituladoB, The 
^^ianffre azuV took a pride in office which gave them 
the foremost citixenship, and supplied them with ex- 
tensive gains* Hiddlgo9 were the least who could 
show themselves there, and in such a circle the raturier 
had no chance. These ancestral and historical honours 
explain the eagerness with which the highest nobles 
of modern Spain aspire to municipal office, though 
they can be no longer regidores by right of inhe- 
ritance, nor sell their places when tired of thern^ 
like the veinte cuatro of Seville, whose four-and- 
twenty places in the corporation were worth 1500/. 
a-year each. 

Under the constitutional system, each Ayuntami- 
6nto throughout Spain has its Alcaldes, its RegidcH's, 
and its Syndics. The Ayuntamientos are divided 
into municipalities of the first and of the second order. 
Those of the first order have six alcaldes, twenty-four 
regidors, and five syndics ; those of the second order 
four alcaldes, twelve regidors, and three syndics. 
The first alcalde answers to our mayor, the others to 
our aldermen, the regidors to our common council- 
men, the syndics to our treasurers, town-derks, &c. 
These posts are more important than with us, for 
nearly all the public taxes pass through their hands. 
The dissimilarity of position between our aristocracy 
and that of the Peninsula is apparent from the fact 
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that the nobility here readily take mumcipal office ; 
and there is scarcely an Ayuntami^nto in Spain 
without one or two barons, counts, or marquises. 
• The wicJe difference between the municipalities of 
Spain and those of England, and all other European 
countries except Portugal, will at once be obvious 
from the fact, that every pueblo or village containing 
one hundred householders, elects, by household suf- 
frage, its own Ayuntamiento, consisting of four 
alcaldes, besides regidors and syndics, who have the 
collection of all the taxes, the management of most 
matters of civil and criminal jurisdiction, of the 
quintas or levies of soldiers of the line, and of the 
enrolment of national militia, as well as volunteers. 
Here is freedom enough — ^perhaps more than enough. 
Yet they also arrogate to themselves the right of 
"pronouncing^' for or against any government which 
may chance to turn up, proclaiming their disobedience 
to any law which the Cortes may enact, and shoulder- 
ing their guns upon slight pretence, with the sounding 
war-cry of " God defend the Queen and country ! '* 
Had we a body of self-constituted aldermen on every 
Welsh hill or Irish bog which musters one hundred 
squatters, the number of their Worships signing 
" ^ (his mark),'' would not be much less considerable 
than amidst the sands and sierras of Andalucia. The 
aldermen of these remote Ayuntamientos are unde- 
niably men of mark ; and, as a hundred contrabandist 
and bandit exploits, in which they have been par- 
ticipators attest, they are capital marksmen as well. 
Under the r6gime of Narvaez, most of the municipal 
powers are in abeyance. 
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The most important fuoction cUscbarged by the 
Ayuntatni^ntos is enrolling the national militia — a 
businesii of such moment, that upon it depended in 
8 great measure the character of the government at 
Madrid. Hence the hostility of the Moderados to 
these popular bodies. The process of indirect election 
which prevailed under the Constitution of 1812 (the 
people first electing by household suffrage a limited 
number of confidential electors, who afterwards elected 
the municipal body itself, as well as other public 
bodies), was retained until lately with regard to the 
Ayuntami^ntos alone. In no enlightened community 
could so mind-subduing an absurdity as pocket votes, 
and election by proxy (the parties all being present) 
be tolerated. But reckless and unprincipled govern- 
ments in Spain will equally pollute the franchise, 
whether the elector approach the urn himself, or 
depute others to approach it, and when the elections 
are against them, will not scruple to dismiss municipal 
bodies, and appoint their own nominees. 

The division of powers, assignment of political 
boundary-lines, and definition of the limits of con-^ 
current jurisdictions, are constitutional niceties not 
comprehended here, and irregularities, at first tole- 
rated through ignorance or oversight, have now 
become prescriptive. At every fresh political occur- 
rence of somewhat more than ordinary interest, the 
various Ayuntami^ntos throughout the kingdom 
send addresses of felicitation to the Sovereign and 
the C6rtes— addresses not only most pompously 
worded, but conceived in a style of co-ordinate 

VOL. II. 8 
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^ndeur, wfaidb frorMthst thtm u m santt MXieit 
ki Spaokh CMmtcmei : «• TIm ravoieipi body ^ 
the city of Pa^aeMic/iiM^ (reikwwag mm kStt «mi1^ 
fj^ngnitvriaitM the NiitidMl CoogMn npm the^bclft* 
nation ivMcb it Ims wiseij made of the Qtieen s 
rity !"* The htmgismge of petition k vnknomi 
ond eyen memorictt are auperaeded hf 
OS betm^eii eqpiols. The peiwcioiii Msolla of Ao 
oMeof fcebng, «f whieh iuch ffl^aeboe io tkeiodoXj 
ore ftit in the reaiKnen with wMeh tiw ptttieol 
Ayuiitami^ivto Mfts tip its head aft ooe ogomeoit and 
pronounees against the GbvemnMnt for the bkming 
of a straw, and the next monent aastraies rajffl 
axttboiity. When sehoolhoys ai^ soffsred CMMe or 
twice to bar out their masters wkh impunUy* barring 
ottt becomes inevitably a purt of tiw schooli 6k^ 
dipline. The moment any ** piece of news^ reoebea 
southern Spain, for instance, *^ aneonqueicd Sevilley^^ 
and 1^ ^' i^ery noble, very loyal, and very hevoieid 
city of Cadiz," set the example : **' Los Jetezanos/' 
or the Sherry-men, follow suit, and, in order not 
to be outdone by the ffrande* of the province,. At 
inhabitants o^ the meanest Uttle gathering of huts in 
the remotest wilds of Andalucia, which is but juss 
able to muster the 101 householders that entitle to a 
municipality, meet in solemn conclave upon those 
affiiirs of the nation with whidb, exc^ throngb Ao 
parliamentary elections, they have no legjttmale eofr- 
cem, and put on record their noddon of a grand 
constitutional document, which at best only proves 
their aptitude for sedition. 
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""Akaal^'^ k « Mooridi Mim and cAee. The 
JbMMinr efUmml infisrotts us that tbat kiero ivuift 
JkhMe id A%iiva (the modem A%ftfv#). 

Es Aloaide do ]«. Algptva. 

iSomaneero dis ftMiMiiMtffidrifeof. 

DowB to the eowBtitutioiidi er% there were eepa^ 
mte Alealdes for sknoit every possible vvirkity of 
OM^islerial toA municipal funetione, Mangr ^ the 
highest judges bore the name; the Boblea had their 
Alcalde to decide quertions appertaiaii^ to their 
privileges^ and highvay-ndi^rs had their Alcalde to 
eondeom them whei^ they were caught by La Santa 
Hermaiiidad. Und^ the constitutional rSgime the 
lour Alcahles divide the muaicipal^^ taxing, suid pditi- 
ealfimetionsi 

Nothing can weH be QM>re absurd than casting upiui 
the Moulders of popularly elected municipal officers 
the odiom of ooUeotiag the t»xes of the State. At 
iM> period have the taxes been regularly levied in 
Spain ; and a greater .laxity has prevailed in Anda- 
Iux»a than in any other part of it. It was so in the 
days erf Cervantes, who burnt his fingers with thdr 
<»Uection ki this same province, and was thrown into 
a jail for the defalcation of MibcMrdinate collectors* 
Xhe modem spteni of levying the taxes of the State^ 
thiKMngh the instrumentality of corpco^ate officers 
ickcted by household suffrage, is a part of those pre- 
valent national arrangements, which force one itve'* 
ei&tibly to the condusipn that all such matters hem 

s2 
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are regulated upon principles opposed to common 
sense. The slightest suspicion of severity in assess-^ 
ing or collecting the revenue would be fatal to the 
election of any Alcalde or Regidor, 

It is odd that, while we have borrowed the Arabic 
name, Xerife, for one of our most important offices, 
that of sheriff, the Spaniards have borrowed neither 
the name nor the function, but retain the name and 
post of Alcaide ; while we, for the same office, have 
borrowed the Spanish word Mayor^ which in this 
sense is now obsolete. 

One great cause of the failure of the simultaneous 
effi^rts made at the end of October, 1848, in behalf of 
Espartero, by his friends, Iriarte in the north, and 
Nogueras in the south of Spain, was the fact, that 
Narvaez's party had effectually taken the sting out of 
the municipalities. These bulwarks of democratic 
power in all countries, in Spain have an especially 
popular character. Accordingly, the Alcaldes every- 
where were Exaltado-Progresistas, and, for the most 
part, adherents of Espartero. When the Pronun- 
ciamientos took place in June, the municipal Ayunta- 
mi6ntos were unhesitatingly dissolved, in all cases 
where their love of smuggling did not override their 
political opinions, and their desire to run unlimited 
cargoes along the Andalucian coast, induce them to 
consent to Espartero's destruction. The refractory 
Alcaldes were dismissed without a moment's warning, 
and their places, in these popular bodies, filled up 
without the shadow of election, by the nominees of 
the Junta of Government, ^* in right of the faculties 
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with which they were clothed by the national will,^ or 
]by the revolted military chief of the district in virtue 
pf his omnipotent power* 

Of the members of the rural municipalities through- 
out Spmn, there are not a few who are leagued with 
Contrabandists, and even with the Chevaliers dCIndus^ 
trie, who flourish in these districts. So long as the 
visitations of these bandits do not approach their own 
manors, they are endowed with a most comfortable 
faculty of winking; but when they are themselves 
attacked, they become amazingly active, of which 
there occurred the other day an amusing instance. A 
one-legged Alcalde, tired of his wooden stump, re- 
solved to supply himself with a handsome cork leg 
from Paris. The diligencia was stopped, and the cork 
•leg stolen with the other property, but immediately 
restored, on the Alcalde proclaiming that, unless resti- 
tution were instantly made^ he would scour the coun- 
try, and hang up every ofienden 

I once had occasion to see the first Alcalde of a 
remote Andalucian village engaged in his official 
duties* This mayor and chief magistrate wore no 
shirt, an article which seriously formed no part of his 
.ordinary costume; his feet were encased in the heavy 
^brogues, which the peasantry commonly wear in 
.winter, of leather, ill-tanned and never cleaned— the 
.mud not even scraped off. His legs were stocking- 
less, as was apparent from the bare shins which his 
rather short and negligent pantaloons displayed. Of 
.what nature were the garments which he wore above, 
it was impossible to determine, for he was wrapped 
.up with characteristic national pride in an old and 
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tattered cloak ; a greasj and broken hat of cdltoH 
relret, peaked, and fiet vkth dignity on the «de of Mb 
head, completed his attire. SBs handis w^^ roagher 
and blacker even tJim hts fivce, and I ascertained that 
he could not write. His Escribano, or notary, sop* 
pUed this deficiency, being the usual Fiel de Fedios^ 
or substitute for a village attorney. Both seated at a 
tremulous table, smoked paper cigars without inter- 
misMon, while the witnesses gave their evidence, and 
about a dozen barc-Iegged peasants with guns, repre^ 
sented the National Guard. 

The mode of swearing the witnesses was not a little 
singular. When the depositions had been taken, 
without binding the parties by the solemnity of an 
oath, all were sworn in the lump ; and if perjury 
chanced to have been committed, it was sugared over 
by a pious after-thought. When tlie Escribano had 
completed the depositions, interpolating not a few 
** plums ^ or tropes and flowers of rhetoric of his own, 
he suddmly cried ^''SonArerm ubtgo / " or « hats oflF/' 
the Alcalde and he both rose, the former recited the 
words of an oalh prescribed to be administered in 
courts of justice^ ^1 present mumbled or muttered 
them after him ; the eigarrillos, wbich were momen** 
tarily removed to admit of this interlude, were 
clapped anew into the mouths of ftinctionarie^ wit- 
nesses, and culprits, and the one table and two stod^ 
whidi formed the only furniture of the apartraent, 
were removed to the nei^bcHiring Posada, from 
whence they were borrowed* I was as astonidied- as 
JSaacho Panzers good wii!^ Teresa^ and exckhned 
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Aoftta de venir a ser gdbemador de imuloM 9 ^— " Who 
would have thought that a goatherd would become 
the governor of an island P ^^ 

The example of ministers is too readily imitated 
by their provincial sjubordiaalea, and when violent 
and illegal acts are practised by the former at revolu- 
tioMry periods, they are sure to be imitated by the 
latter in the '^ normal era '^ which succeeds. Imme- 
diately alter the declaration of the Queen's majority^ 
the arbitsanly aominated, instead of popularly elected 
niunic^>aUties» w^e admitted to be incompatiUe with 
constitutional' liberty, and Cabaliero issued a royal 
ilecree, directing the municipalises to be immediately 
renewed by popular election, according to law* The 
Provincial Deputatioa and Gefe Politico of Cadiz, 
with a delightful absaioe of eeyemony, aed with rare 
4BSrontery» immediately promulgated their veto upon 
the exercise of the royal prerogative, in the following 
terms: — ^^Akhough by royal decree of the 16th 
instant, her Majesty has been pleased to command 
«s to proceed to the renewal of the Ayuntami^nto^ 
according to the legal dispositions contained in the 
4am^ very powerful causes oblige me» in conjunction 
/with the most excellent Frovinciid Deputation, to 
suspend its fulfilment until such time as the govenr 
neat shall have reserved what it may deem expedient 
jn segard of the exposition which I this day forward 
to it Cadia, S6th November, IS4A. The Political 
CShieCr These worthies were mt dismissed, and the 
'9oyal osder was tcampled into powder. They knew 
JhAt Narvaea was with them, and they were right It 
mm the JDioi^ier, Cabaliero, that was dismissed. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

COMPOSITION OF THB ATUNTAMI^NTOS AND CX$RT«B. 

' The parliamentary and municipal franchises in 
Spain, under the constitution of 1837, before the 
Reform of 1845, seemed objectionably extensive, but 
were simple in their operation, and founded upon 
' plain principles, which every one could comprehend. 
The franchise was invariably annexed to a band fide 
household qualification, absolute residence was re- 
quired, and no [man voted out of more than one 
holding. This useful feature is still retained. The 
possession of houses and properties in difierent towns 
and districts, in no degree entitles to a multiplication 
of the franchise, and there is no loss of real representa* 
tion, inasmuch as, let a man^s property be ever $a 
extensive, the occupying tenants who pay the rent 
will under such a system be electors. The municipal 
Constituency are called Vecinos, ** neighbours," or 
** burgesses,'* and were hitherto composed of all the 
heads of families, who have what is termed a *^ easa 
cibierta^" an open house, or a *^ caia puesta^'* a fixed 
residence. Their residence must have been for a year 
and a day. The voting lists constitute the sole reffSm 
try, and are made and published yearly at the munici* 
pality. The municipal franchise, up to the end cl 
1844, was a purely household qualification, no pay- 
ment of taxes, however small, being required—in fac^ 
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a genuine '^potwalloper^s'* franchise. The only ex- 
ceptions were two — ^tbose under trial for any criminal 
offence, or sentenced to any infamous penalty, and the 
^*pobres de solemnidad'** who publicly subsist by men* 
dicancy* The voters thus qualified elected delegates, 
who subsequently met at the Ayuntami^nto, or town* 
hall, and agreed amongst themselves as to the list of 
Alcaldes and Regidores, or first municipal officer and 
bis assistants. The form of the municipal elections 
-was thus by procuration, the people choosing their 
brains-carriers, and the brains-carriers the heads. 

. This remnant of the faulty indirect elective system 
has been lately done away with, the G6rtes having 
conceded to Narvaez's administration a vote of confi- 
dence in principle utterly unjustifiable, for modifying 
at will the municipal institutions of Spain* The 
ultra-reactionary step has not yet been taken of 
making the Alcaldes the creatures of royal nomina- 
tion, but the municipal franchise is made henceforth 
contingent on the payment of taxes, which will 
touch depopularise the system, and materially check 
the rapid diffusiveness of future revolutionary move- 
ments. 

The groundwork of the parliamentary franchise 
was the same as the foregoing, but with stringent 
additions; the first and principal of which was the 
payment of the <• mayorei cuotas^ or chief taxes levied 
by the state; these must still be paid up regularly, or the 
vote is disfranchised, and the voter is alike disqualified 
if he be a debtor to the Hacienda Fublica, or Treasury, 
or a defaulter to the common pueblo fund, or taxation 
for local purposes. The sum of the taxes, however. 
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fad hf « Spanish eknenf k triflia^ coorpared witli 
llwrM ^ich SB EagHak houadlolder raiMt. pay^ aad 
the qcMdificfllBoo, though cbrived from piopertj^ mw 
J i cw tofo re moileraley aince it is only the prGpriefiora ef 
pdaoea that pay very conaideraUe laxea« The mAy 
fldditioDal qualificadon was, that they raust he tveiity^ 
five years of age — a quaUjSnaticm wbidi is stall eoBr 
tiBued for both depisdes and eldotors. The angle 
loophole fiir l^al qmbblaog which here ppeaeots itself 
is the item ** payment of taxes ;'" and to «Yoid dia^ 
putes as to tiie troiibleseiiie questioa fixwi wheae 
podc^s they come, it is 'qteciidiy enacted that the 
inisband may for electoral purposes consider the wife's 
property his own, so long as they Kve togsAer; 
that facers may consider their ahildran*s pnq^erty 
Aeir own, so long as they are the legitimate admi- 
nistratses of their pensons smd estates; aod diat 
the aen^s right is not affintfed by Mle-4Btepe6ts «r 
irent«diaiges. 

The fiiUowiag inhabitants weie likewise generaUjr 
entitled to ▼ots, after a yearns residence, whether they 
paid taxes or not, having attained to their 2Sih year: 
-^Members of the Spanish academies of History and 
the Fine Arts, called here <^ nobles uttet^" Doctors 
mad lioeotiates in tite three &culties of Divinity, 
Law, and Madidnei Membttis of ecclesiastieal ahafh 
ters^ pexoetnal collates (rectors) and thdr asaislaDt 
dei^. Mi^atrates, and adwocatee of two years* 
atendii^. Officers of the araiy of a certain Rtandwg, 
whether on service or Ktioed. Physicians^ surgeon^ 
and apothecaries of two jtears^ landing, £k wiU be 
rdbaefved that Bachdors in Medieuie can pmete 
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kore.] AraUtoots, pmlen, and aeatpton, widi tM 
title of academicians in any aeMtnoy of the Fine 
ibts. FraCeiRiri^ and masleni ia any educadenal 
atebUdnmBt aupported by ike ffok&i &Bds« Be«i 
ttdea the dis({aalificstion8 abeady speofied, are dioie 
<tf bankruptcy, auflpended paymeotSy a jadicml inter- 
dict ann^iced to nuaral or physical incapacity, and #ffr«> 
mHIanee under sentence by the autihonties. 

By the new electoral kw joet pronralgaited, t^ 
eoantry is divided into 906 eketorai districtSi and 
will return a Depitfy for eadi, in Ueu of the kte 
wholesale system ia€ ekcdng a i^witain numfoor of 
Deputies iar each pn»rinee. The cffliadecabk increase 
k tiius made in the entire number of Deputies, from 
Ml to 3§€ ; but<^ p»icipkof ekction will he much 
ksB popnkor dam heretofore. The qualification fop 
electors will henoe£»th conskt in the payment of 409 
seals, or about 42. per annum in £rect tasies, vfaieh 
lor Spain is very high, more ei^ecially for the pro* 
vjiicea^ Members of the learned professions, and netived 
officers in the army and nary, ave qualified by paying 
indf the abovm amount in direct taxes. > Govemment 
employ^ on aetm service are likewise qnahfied by 
]Hgring ihe same smaller amcaint of tajoe^ proyided 
their salary amounts to 15QI. per annum. The fsvour 
ooneeded to these lunettonavies will go far to extinguish 
Aft jadeptrndiwoeof the fijrastem* The306eketoraldk^ 
Sidcfes krto which the oountry k thua to he dsridod^ 
MStoad of the 49 proraiaea* of wUdi it was luth«to 
coniiituted' ftr aloctoral pmrposea, n^. contain about 
40^000 ekotoBs eadi, the colonies being hiduded aa 
I -m dtt arraDgsment. X^ adnpticm of deo 
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toral districts in lieu of provinces is an approximatioi| 
to our English system. 

The simplicity of the regbtry is one of the best parts 
of the Spanish mode of procedure. The municipality 
is obliged by law to make out a complete list of votera 
at stated periods, and, when the list is completed, to 
post it at the Ayuntamidntos, and the other most 
public places of the town and district. Thus it re- 
mmns exposed for some twenty days, in order that 
reclamations may be made for the purpose of recti- 
fying mistakes and omissions. The tax-books afford 
the groundwork of the system, and the onus of re- 
gistry, instead of being thrown on the elector, is fixed 
on the municipal officer. The qualified elector has 
not to trudge many miles and lose whole days to 
t>btain the franchise, to employ lawyers, live at inns, 
and spend his money, time, and patience. The whole 
process is arranged for him by the paid public 
ofiicials, and it is only in the event of some fraud or 
mistake, that there is any necessity for that trouble 
and turmoil, which (whatever may be said) makes the 
franchise to quiet men a burden. So, with all their 
restlessness, there are some useful political hints to be 
derived from Spain, though this system, perhaps, 
would be too slovenly for England. 

The municipal elections have been hitherto con- 
ducted upon the principle of almost universal suffrage^ 
and present a very striking contrast to those which are 
held for the return of Senators and Deputies to the 
Cdrtes. The latter, restrained by a moderate qualifi- 
cation, seldom present much resemblance to the ex- 
I of the former. I . found it to be the prevalent 
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feeling in A'ndalucia, iamongst all but the rabble that, 
upon a balance of evils and advantages, the true lover 
of Klierty must prefer a modification of the municipal 
franchise ; and the political chief of Cadiz, Talens, 
backed by the auxiliary Junta — for the most part 
Progresistas — forwarded to the government a strong 
representation of the benefits to be derived from assimi* 
lating the municipal elections to those for the Cdrtes, 
In the enormous rush of an entire population to the 
urn, force and a bad popularity were always sure to be 
triumphant ; the greatest rufiian, with the congenial 
support of ruffians, was likeliest (if he desired it) to be 
made an alderman : it was a common saying, that a 
captain of robbers in Andalucla might get himself 
returned by the suffrages of his confederates and the 
coercion of his gang : and it is a well-known fact, that 
all along the coast contrabandist gefis^ through the 
support of their smuggling bands, and the better td 
defy the revenue laws, have been returned to the 
municipal chambers, and occasionally to the rank of 
Alcaldes. 

The working of universal suffrage is not ill illus- 
trated in these municipal elections. When the election 
is contested, it is force which usually decides. The 
most audacious and disorderly surround the approached 
to the urn ; holgazanes {mauvais itgets) without known 
occupation, fellows armed with bludgeons and even 
knives, reckless smugglers, sometimes more reckless 
bandits, give the law to the community in too many 
of these elections, frightening away the laborious and 
peaceful, and inspiring with horror the respectable 
tJtizen. When the municipal elections have been 
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hotly Aspntcd, bodies of OMn of tlm doiiha^ tiiiii«> 
tuously imudei the dmrehci wbore tbey mfrw held^ 
Armed with staym atnd poniards^ nd nerHegmnlf 
^fimridg tervmr. But die mdon of ro]i«l noostiiolaBa 
of the munieipol offioen, as proposed fay Cristnft, is 
mA for all d»s to be eotcita^Md^ A modenrte pso^ 
pcrly qnalificstioB is Ike lonedy, bat, uabsppily, too 
snderste an expedient for Nanmea's tham Moderado 
€krmiraicBt The 78d aad 74A Artidss of the Be- 
formed ConslitotioD, joot prosMilgoted, indieafte very 
plai»]y diat both the Akaldes, or hi^er numcipid 
sfficerB, and the kacBng men in the Pnvincial Depo** 
tataons, are to be noainated by the Crown. Tbess 
Aj*t]des are as follow : — There will be tfaroi^hoi:^ the 
pveUos Akaldes and muoieipalities. The maviei» 
pafities will be neariitaited by the infaaUtsatson whaas 
the brw eonfers thh right. The law wffl determma 
the arganisatioB and f aactimis of the D^utations aad 
BBanidpidities, «Ad the intervention wksdi the dek^ 
gates of the Goseraaseat shall have, in both these 
corporations. 

The ordinary processes of indmidatbn aad bnllying 
are resorted to here as in other eonn^es, and the 
violence oflSered to electors to prevent tbem iron going 
to the urn, does not diffisr matariaily from the arte 
empfeyed to keep ohnoxious voters from the poll si 
England. But here diere is diis remarkable peea-» 
liarity, that the violenee is fiE»r the most part < 
in the centre of the parish oharcfa, and that the it 
dkte pxiximity of sanctuaries and holy images is 
vidated by the inflietion of blows— too often with a 
kaiky the pumatadof of wfaidi die MaDoio^s familiar 
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mag fli^ that with Jbmiemefthemhe auksBrnmedi 
an aotegmJsL Tbew hame Kkewiw been HitUDOBi «£ 
vobbiag the deetorid urn^ and boniing the votk^ 
pqiers! Wbeii a» Section is known to be 
Against a particular party, the nwat abandoned ^ 
in Ibe toFwn are eaoployed tat »few jwaete, and ekar 
all before them with bliidgeoDt, m wbat a Gaaliliaft 
proverb calls a ^^pmiialada depkarOf'' meaning tke 
tvkikliiig of an eye, or UteraUy, the time a bbd&» 
guard takes to draw out bas knife. Latterly, ham* 
ever, it is tbe military that are for the most fwA em^ 
ployed, a little money being distriboted amen g a t ikm 
sergeants and oorporals* 

A horrible electioneering outrage took pbee a Sew 
years since at Vejer on the Andalucsan coast Blood 
was deiiberafiely died in the temfde of tbe Most High, 
and niarderans sbc^ were fired within tbe sanctoary* 
Nothing paralle} has oeeiH*red of late in Enrope, ex-* 
oept tbe recent dreadful riot in a churdi at Na^es, 
where tbe troops were ordered to fire upon the 
dense congregation. At Vejer political feeJi^ san 
frightfiffUy high ; and during the ekctioas for tiio 
C6rtes, winch were held, according to the ioTanible 
practice, in the parish churchy a citizen exereisiag Ua 
electoral right, and haaarding an imprudent obsennsr 
tion as he deposited his TOting paper in the urn, waa 
barbaroudy assasMnated. His blood iowed upon the 
steps of the altar ! The instrument of his death waa 
the common pnfial or da^er-Jcnife. Sreadful was the 
milife which ensued. The friends of tbe rival eandi* 
dates formed tbemselTcs into two pardes, and struck 
at each other with kmife and bludgeon wi^n sight of 
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jjhe crodfied Saviour, and by the light of the hdy 
lamps burning before the shrines of the Virgin and 
Saints ! The soldiers were called in — shots were fired 
— ^the bayonet drank the blood of the people — ^and 
this was in the house of God ! 

Whenever a closely^-oontested electibn is anticipated^ 
the engines of coercion |}ut in motion are of the most, 
fm^midable description. The half million of Govern- 
ment Empleados diffused over the country are the 
unresisting creatures of ministerial vnll — their votes 
or starvation being the alternative. Whatever party 
may have chanced to grasp the ministerial portfolios 
has herein a powerful means of constraint and oppres* 
sion, which makes most difficult the conduct of .an 
independent contest against Government. Not only 
the votes of the Empleados, but their weight, their 
wealth, their influence, their exclusive occupation 
of every public office, the powerful patronage which 
they administer, all are irresistible shafts in the 
Government quiver. If the case be of extraordinary 
pressure, the Gefe Politico of the district receives 
a peremptory mandate to win the election, under pain 
of immediate dismissal, and a hundred different screws 
are applied, more powerful infinitely than the money 
and drunkenness which are our only instruments in 
England. The hopes of some are wakened, and the 
fear of others is excited. The cupidity of worldly- 
minded men is cheaply gratified by prospective gain, 
and young ambition is silenced by the lure of prospec* 
tive advancement. To become a Government func^ 
tionary, however humble, is a beginning ; to the 
dreaming Empleado it is a Jacol)'8 ladder leading up 
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into the empyreum of miDisterial office, and endtng i|i 
premiertibips and golden fleeces. The community at 
large is coerced by other means* Significant threats 
are held out, which unscrupulous rulers here would 
realise, that unless the returns are favourable, special 
burthens will be imposed on the district, and the taxes 
at present existing more rigorously enforced; that 
the youthful male population will be mowed down 
by military levies, that a triple detachment of troops 
will be permanently billeted on the inhabitants, that 
useful public institutions will be removed, and a 
hundred horrors besides. What country constituency 
has independence enough to breast this deluge of 
calamities? What peasant is imbued with Roman 
virtue ? The ** assensere omnes*'* is the inevitable 
result of the ^^jgtus sibi guisque timebat^ 

The application of the Government-screw to the 
elections for the Cortes takes place through the agency 
of the Political Chiefs and Provincial Deputations, 
The electoral law accords to them a wide margin. It 
is very voluminous and cumbrous in its details; its 
extreme minuteness of regulation^ instead of answering 
the purpose for which it was intended, only opens 
a door to abuses by leading to difference of inter* 
pretation ; and as cavil may be endless, the authorities 
cut the Gordian knot by deciding exactly as they 
please. The first care of the Government, before the 
Parliamentary elections, is to see that their Political 
Chiefs everywhere are to be depended on, and to pack 
the Provincial Deputations. By this means every 
disputed point is decided in favour of an adherent 
of the Government, and against an adherent of the 

VOL. II. T 
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OppoiiliDii. ScFupuIousocRS and sbame are aob- 
-mei^d in partisanship ; and if any one objeots to 
mn nnjint decision, the Gorerament has pkniy of 
soldiers outside .to protect its corrupt authorities. 
The. Deputation, undenthe auspioes of the Politioal 
Chief, divides ithe province into electoral ^ districts, 
:tfaere: being no returns fer sinf^e towns as with us, bat 
rof 4he allotted number of deputies for each ^provinee, 
just as if ' diree or four English counties were united 
ifor electoral purposes, and the borough memdbers 
iabsorbed into the general return. In this proeeis 
of division fiicilities are afforded to the Govermncnt 
party by -multiplying vodng districts in quarters 
where they are strong, and thinning them where the 
strength of their adversaries is concentrated, fllbe 
authorities have an option, and the intention of the 
19th article is thus easily evaded. They likewise 
.superintend the making out of the electoral lists, 
and, tbough the third article requires these to 'be 
conspicuously posted throughout the province for a 
fortnight, they :have it in their power to exclude 
irom the benefits of this placarding, smaller towns and 
rural districts, in which the strength of the Oppo- 
sition preponderates. The object of the placardii^ 
is thus defeated, for parties whose names have been 
excluded from the list of voters, can thus obtain no 
knowledge of the &ct, and are shut out from appeal- 
ing. As no man in Spain ever registers his vote, 
the only mode in which the candidate can secure 
^his right is by appealing, if his name be excluded 
from the lists. 

This is well enough for municipal elecUons, littt. 
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te tke (parliainentary .fi!anQhi9^.f^fipeans too caitha^ 
fbuitiofUlyitoilbai aanQunts to .a ilisfranchiseinent hy 
tke. BgeatB of ithe Go«ecnment. Xbe votiii^g liatfi 9x0 
4Siii)y paclially dipplayad, and dbaQsious individuate 
^ppfifdi^g 4^iuit the omiflsioD .of their nantee, :h»«e 
jtbeir ^appealJaMghed at; th^y.i^peal to the.Goveri^- 
AHiQt, 4uid ^flain are laiigbed M* I'hey .Ixa^e most 
«lraordinary notions here of constitutioDal liberij^ 
iHod cQBfttitutioDa, statiue^j righta» .and privileges, are 
violated daily with .as much JnMilence MXkd as little 
iMf emony .as if there ^wece no .parliament Agaioy <the 
Authorities, in fixing the day on which the jelection » 
IU> be iield, .axe .merely required to JDsert .a notice in 
an nnintere&liog official paper* tiie^Baktin Qficial^ no 
4SQpy .of which ever reaches .many rural distcicts; .0;: 
ifaat particular number is kept back at the poatruffic€t» 
ibr political intrigue and turpitude extend here ev^ry- 
,wberey and .contaminate every institution ; and %h^ 
ilistricts where ihe .ministerial strength lies, alone 
receive .careful notice. The time allowed for the 
^duration of the election is yery limited ; a particular 
^ur is. fixed, at which it is announced that the votes 
»of all present .in the place set apart for the district, will 
the received. .The doors are shut, and those who come 
^afew minutes after the hour. are disfranchised- Care 
, is taken byihe Political Chief and his subordinates 
.that the place.shall.be fillediong before the appointed 
.time, by the voters in the Government interest, and 
;all the approaches are guarded by soldiers, and non- 
military bullies protected .by the bayonet, who em- 
^.barrass the Opposition voters in their access, jostle and 
Jbeat, and.shut many of them out entirely— to illustrate 
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the beauties of freedom of election. Next oomes Ab 
general scrutiny, which is the masteriniquity of ftd 
whole delusive process, lliis does not take place until 
ten days after the elections have been held, in tfad 
Hall of the Provincial Deputation, where comvaiasitm^ 
ers for each district hand in the returns. These the 
authorities have, during the comfortable intervening 
period of ten days, taken care to help in concocting, 
applying an irresistible screw to the commissioners 
whom they have helped to nominate. 

There is not even a swearing to the accuracy of the 
lists returned ; they are only attested before a notary. 
The fabrication of two or three lists will often turn 
the scale ; and when we consider the intensity with 
which political passion rages in the Peninsula, any 
supposition is reasonable. But the quiver of iniquity 
is not yet exhausted. The election agents of th^ 
Grovemment, to make sure that those to whom they 
are enabled to apply the screw vote as they require 
them, and that the holder of every dirty little post, 
such as a letter-carrier or revenue-policeman, votes fdf 
the government candidates, draw out the voting paperi 
in writing, place them in the hands of their miserable 
flock of electors, and never take their eyes off them tiH 
they have deposited them in the urn. To prevent the 
possibility of the lists being changed, they are often 
marked, or drawn out on coloured paper, or on paper 
made with an express water-mark for the purpose — s^ 
great is the purity of Peninsular representation^ atiiS 
such a blessing the vote by ballot. 

The training of the electoral urn to the utterance df 
a solemn lie, the odious league of fraud and violence^ 
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llie villany which stabs and the perfidy which falsifies, 
jq the act of returning the national representatives, 
l^re the perennial causes of Spanish revolution. So 
long as faction and party affront both decency and 
afaame^ the passions will be inevitably held in such a 
atate of ferment, that no man will be scrupulous about 
the means of altering the national condition. The 
army will be corrupted, by money where wealth can 
be commanded, by sedition where intrigue is poor* 
The press will be the mouthpiece of resentment and 
the r€»dy tool of treason. The national militia will be 
disaffected, turbulent, and riotous. Secret societies 
irill sap the integrity of the State, and the Court will 
continue to enshrine its atrocious Camarilla. Even 
patriotism will be forced to have recourse to the 
perilous weapons of intrigue, as the only means of 
withstanding its antagonists; and good men will be 
urged by despair to revolutionary violence. The 
•* villanos conpoder'*'* of Calderon are as unscrupulous 
BOW as they were 200 years ago, and while the rage 
for government employment, and the empire of cor^ 
ruption are univeraal, while parliamentary successes 
are impossible and constitutional weapons pointless, 
the struggle will still be in the battle-field. 

How easy it is to falsify returns under a system like 
that which prevails in Spain, is apparent from the foL 
lowing instance, of which I was personally a witness at 
Seville. The mesaf or committee of scrutiny, composed 
of staunch adherents of the Provisional Government, 
deliberately rejected the votes of sundry electoral dis- 
tricts, hostile to Lopez and Narvaez, annulling them 
4m the fanciful ground of unexplained irregularity. 
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All that voted in acoordiince vitU tharpelitical viem^ 
were regular; all that voted agaiofit them the reverses 
Bemonstrance on* the part of the dectors was silenoed 
By an enormous display of military in front of thd 
Ayuntami^nto and in all parts of the ojty. A syllable 
er two of remonstrance was- afterwards breathed- in thv 
Congress at Madrid; but the elections having* beev 
^iried by similar mvans elsewhere, and the dictators 
of the dky being thus- secured a majority of five to on» 
in the Chamber of Deputiesi the most scandalous ao^' 
dailed elections were on 'the instant confirmed* M 
Roman Emperor once made a^ consul of his horse^ btt^ 
a successful Spanish general might to-day make hiir 
dog a deputy. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THB POLITICAL GHIBFS. — ^THB PROTINGIAL OBPUTAXI01f««^^-« 
THB JUDICIAL. BENCH. 

The Gefe Pditko comes somewhat nesr to the 
Ix>rd- Lieutenant. of an English county, hut infinitely' 
nearer to the French prefect of a department. He 
differs from the English Lord* Lieutenant, as the sti«< 
pendiary differs from the unpaid magistracy, and as 
the man of unlimited from the man of very definite^ 
powers, his qualification in no respect arising fixxon 
local property or influence, but from the possessiea^ 
in addition to the government oonfidence^ of adminisa 
tiative talents and experience. He is the instrument 
and channel of centralization, being in constant coani* 
munication with Madrid, and receiving, instructional 
from the '^ Ministry of the Government of the Peiiin«» 
sula^^^ in reference to- the minutest paiticulars, as^thfir 
governors otptazoM^ such as Cadis and Vaieooia, re^ 
cfiive theirs from the Minister of War^ The Politic 
oal Chief is the medium for conveying to the people 
the first intelUgenoe of all important events^, which 
ho. does by printed bandos posled> on^the walls,, on bjji 
official announoemeota^ in, soma chosoi newcpapcKi. 
^hen disturhanoes arise^— and whan^ do they, noti in* 
Spain ? — he keeps up a* oonslant fire. o£ baados^v ovi 
harmless* wordy. proelamatioBai. i^^nst the: diseon* 
tested,, vapoucs* and. threatens a, grant* doal^ aqd, , ii% 
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needful, has the entire control and disposition of the 
military. He exercises likewise considerable con- 
trol over the Provincial Deputation ; and having an 
eye to all matters of administration, to juries as well 
as judges, and a right to report upon all to the 
Government, this powerful o£5cer is, as often as not, 
ft stranger^ originally, to the province which he rules. 

TbeGefes Politicos select either the Municipalities, 
or the Provincial Deputations for their instruments, 
according to the political complexion of the ministry 
which they represent — the former, if it be Progresista 
and popular, the latter if it be of Moderado tendencies. 
But if both fail them, they have a great resource in 
the cura-parrocos, or parish clergy, through whom 
they can powerfully influence the people $ and as the 
clergy are dependent on the Government for promo- 
tion to richer benefices, and finally to the episcopal 
office, this screw is one of the most vigorous in their 
repertory. The simple country folks are greatly 
swayed by their clergy, and when it is required to 
serve a political purpose, and have a number of 
petitions, memorials, or representations of the same 
shade, transmitted to Madrid for a particular efiect, 
the Ministro de la Gobernacion de la Peninsula for« 
wards a sufficient supply of circulars to the Gefed 
Politicos throughout the various provinces, by whom 
they are again enclosed to the clerical agents — the 
good feelings of the people are appealed to, their pious 
2eal awakened, their eyes blinded as to real tendencies; 
^* trots pas en avcmty e* est fait*** 

To seriously liken the Gefes Politicos of Spain to 
our Lord-Lieutenants of counties would be an ex-* 
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tremely loose comparison. Hie functions of the 
latter are wisely limited. To preside over the ma- 
gistracy, communicate with the Government, super* 
intend the regulations for the preservation 'of the 
peace, and recommend magisterial appointments or 
dismissals, are important duties doubtless, but by no 
means of a high executive character, and over the. 
rights of the subject they are entirely powerless. The 
Gefe Politico has a more active agency in moulding 
events, and producing results, than twenty county 
Lieutenants. He is the paramount government agent 
that the Prefect is in France. He has a hand in 
everything, an eye in all directions. He manages 
the parliamentary elections, he manages the Provin** 
cial Deputations, he manages the Municipalities* He 
corrupts, coerces; if needful, bribes. Whatever new 
event occurs at Madrid, Barcelona, or elsewhere, he 
issues his proclamation, shapes public opinion, ** tran* 
quillises spirits,^^ stirs them up, when requisite. He 
rules like a Colonial Governor over tiie district subject 
to his authority. He plants the military in the most 
convenient places to suppress disturbance, or command 
the electoral urn. In a semi-anarchical country, it is 
obvious that the power of this functionary is despotic, 
iiride, immense ; and as he is never, as with us, a man 
of property, but one depending on success for his 
avenivy and determined to please the Government, he 
is resolutely bent on political victories, and often reck* 
less as to means ; his promotion, and that of his assist* 
ants, being contingent on the zeal with which they 
execute the orders of ministers, and keep the people 
JA subjection ; and empleamama and strong ambitioa 
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Bieing' very prevalent here, in* consequence of the 
absence of a monopolist aristOGracy, and through the 
democratic accessibility of all oiBces, even to regencies* 
This department is^ next after the seats of Cabinet 
Ministers, incomparably the most important in Spain* 
The Gefb exercises a direct and powerful influence* 
over the formation of the electoral lists and jury lists, 
intermeddling successfully, almost irresponsibly, with' 
the two most important rights of tbe subject— the 
parliamentary franchise^ and trial by jury* He can' 
manage, with the Escribanos of the municipalities, to 
Exclude from the lists the names of obnoxious votars, 
and when these subsequently send in their appeal ttv 
the provincial board, he^ can influence the decision sO' 
Its generally to bring it against them. The appiicaat* 
teas* an appeal to the higher courts, and finally to the* 
Tribunal de Casaoion, or supreme court of appeal ar 
Madrid; but practically, the idea of snch^an appeiU' 
being prosecuted successfully, or at all, in a countiy^ 
so needy and indolent as Spain, is out of the ques-* 
tion; and the individual sacrifices his fVanchise with' 
a-'smile or a shrug. The Grefe can likewise weed the' 
jury lists by a similar process, and- appeals can' be' 
ihistmted' by similar' means^ But prosecutions fbr 
aeditioue' libel are- seldbm^ successful, them being' a 
strong — perhaps too strong a" feeling in favour of the* 
liberty of the press: 

' Here is a* 8pec{men^ of the- impartial justice with« 
whidi the pcditical diiefb- adifninister their funotknuk 
TheGeft'of €adir issued' the fdllowing'proelamatioD^' 
Ikpon the receipt of the intelligence of Ol^saga^dis-^ 
flrissal^ tb dfe mirt i stnite bis" own Mtxittm tm be- relaified^ 
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ill ofBce by thenew nrinistty : — ^ The scandalous and^ 
^nheard^f attemptr conraritt^ by Glozaga on tKc 
sacred person of our Queen, must- fill* every Spaniard' 
tvtth indignation. The' inhabitants of this heroical 
<Sty and of the entire province, who are- giving daily • 
^ttch proofis of their' loyalty to the throne and respect 
Ibr the laws, will participate indubitably in this sen- 
timent.'" The official account of the transaction at 
ifce palace was published contemporaneously with this • 
Biindbj and public opinion was thus audaciously pre^ 
jVidiced: But the tone of what follows is still more' 
unjustifiable; 

•*' As the first civil authority of this province, I wiil- 
mipport, at all hazards, the constitutional authority of 
t(i« Queen^s government; I reckon on all the loyal- 
i)ihabitant8 of' the province; and if any malignanl^ 
wnttk' should^ contrary to my eispectations^ attempt^ 
to-disturb the public tranquillity, he will suflfer the 
Everest chasdsemsent: Cadiz, 5tfa of December, 18481 
—The Poiiticai Chief; Dfe la Riba;' 

There is only one: counterpoise to the 6ef&-4faer 
JRrovincial Deputation* This body is chosen by a^ 
pKHress. of eleotion iseairly simtkr to tiiat which tfs^ 
tiini6>>tfae Deputies to the C&rtes^ the franobrae being* 
iBinexed' to payment^ of a pretty large^ amoitnt of 
ttaesi The persons: ofaoseo- aee^. for- tlm most^ pM% 
substantial men; but, unbappily^ politici^ pntisonK. 
' . ThaPhivJndal Deputotionrmay, in aome-degree; bai 
likmed' to* o«ur s^ire'gnand .Junes ;:bein^ entnirtBds 
mAh the diie^buttbii: of aU ftindsi for the^fomBstiom 
and'conwrvadonr of roads, foir bcttadng and estiadi^' 
iBg? ooHUVwucalioD^ aodr thev' genendi 
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material improvement They are likewise in dire<^ 
communication with the Government as to the levy of 
troops and their distribution in the province; and^ 
above all, they have the management of the elections 
for the Cortes. The substitution of this body for 
the Ayuntami^ntoS) in this respect, is no subject fop 
congratulation; for there is no ordinary iniquity whipb 
they will hesitate to perpetrate, to promote the success 
of their party. At home we may deplore the excesses 
of party spirit — here it is unbridled, ruthless, satanic ; 
and unhappily so all-pervading, that there is no body 
in the State to which the ^^ purification^^ of votes could 
be entrusted, without the most conclusive moral cer« 
tainty that hundreds of good votes would be torn and 
destroyed in the urn. Those districts which send in 
a preponderance of votes hostile to the prevailing 
opinion of the Provincial Deputation are pretty sure 
to be disfranchised for the occasion, upon some trvf(u 
lous plea of irregularity, while the most audaciously 
irregular votes in its favour are sure to be acknow« 
kdged. The scrutiny is all carried on with dosed 
doors, and remedy of course there is none. What 
then ? Destroy this system of secret voting, with its. 
consequence of secret doctoring of votes* It may be 
good elsewhere, or it may be bad ; but here, it ift 
suicidal^ Let the vote be open, and the objection 
openly argued. Here again there will be violent 
uproar, conflict, assassination. Not so much more, 
perhaps, than at home. The Spaniards are hot-v 
blooded ; but the days of Quesadaitiff appear to be, ia 
great measure, gone by. Anything will be better 
Ihaa strangling the infant thought in its cradle— thaa 
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stifling the popular voice and feeling, under the sane* 
tfon of popular forms. 

The Provincial Deputations illustrate the general 
principle that all offices of trust are the subjects ot 
factious contest, and are made, when obtained, a 
means of enriching their possessors. The office, it 
will be c^bserved, is in the highest degree honorary $ 
and the Deputies are chosen to administer funds, with 
the high integrity presupposed by their standing in 
society, which would not be deemed safe in the hands 
of small municipalities. But the spirit of jobbing 
appears universally. Of the Provincial Deputations 
of Cadiz, within the last few years, one spent 75,000 
reals (750/.)9 in conveying a few muskets for the 
national militia from Madrid, the muskets being sup- 
plied gratuitously by the Government, and the only 
thing they could show for this large outlay being a 
few boxes and baskets. Another spent 7000 reals (70L) 
in invitations to their friends for a day's excursion to 
the country, and nearly as much in cigars ; and an- 
other devoted S0,000 dollars of the public money to 
the support of an Italian opera company, without a 
shadow of authority. For a lunch on the occasion of 
blessing the bridge of Zurraque, they charged the 
rate-payers with 32,840 reals, or S287., and a specific 
amount ever since for the anniversary of the blessing 
of the bridge ! 

Whenever a Provincial Deputation shows itself 
independent and refractory, it is now the fashion to 
dissolve it; electing by the screw of Government 
influence, one more subservient. Thus falsified and 
perverted, constitutional liberty becomes the most 
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^adiijig of vdecypotisms. The ^fiefe Politico ik atHMr 
Lord Lieutenant and High Sheriff, and he k . likft- 
ftrifieoin unacrupulQus paFtisan. Every .|)rovia0e' has 
itsis^jtain-general.aiul its political chief, Jt^eJiaads^ 
jthe mflilary jind civil establishments; bc^ <are Ihe 
Aworn «er¥aats of the Govecmnent, ;and, by th^^Jmi^ 
dBonious action, ^the ^mioidStratiQn of Jtbe comftfysia 
.cacried on. 

Tbe.esistiQg judicature of Spain has beencopiedf 
Jike so many of its other institutions, from Fsanae. 
The .magistracy is all paid on arscale, unhappily, top 
small for much iutegrity. There are the Jufiz de 
^primera instancia, and the Juez de segunda instandlii, 
eas in JPrance ; and the municipal Alcaldes haveJike- 
. wise magisterial functions. In the superior courts .i^t 
Ji^drid the judges are too numerous and too ill-paid, 
ito be above the influence of corruption^ and auilms 
/are well .known to have a. chance proportioned toJtbe 
Awei^t of their purses, though the recognised ilow 
,co6t6 are not considerable. This renoavk i)p{^^, 
though in a somewhat less degree, to the Court ^of 
Casaoion, or Supreme Coiurt.of Appeal. The Casti- 
dian proverb seems much in vogue here — ^^ Justice is 
Mind, but the judge should have his eyesight." 

Faction extends even to the judicial bench ; honest 
and competent men are dismissed because they.do.uift 
row in the same boat with the minister ; and judge^ 
not determined themselves to be partisans, are made 
40. it is difficult to ^resist the dictates of iQteresjt, 
when a non-compliance with the wishes of authp- 
rity may involve the forfeiture of a family provUioiiy 
rand the absolute loss of bread. Yet it would .be joio^ 
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riinjust to infer that S^n has not honoitnlble judges, 
jind men who, in defiance of courts, will .giveefficafly 
to tiuth and justice. The charge df coimpiraoj to 
assassinate Oldzaga was an instance of this. Sendr 
Gamiode, one of the accusad, applied for permission to 
be confronted with his accuser, which is not in accord- 

>ance with the ^ordinary proceedings of Spanish cri- 

..minal law. The practice, on the contrary, is yery 
inquisitorial. The examination of witnesses is in a 

.great measure carried on in the dark, the process to a 

.-considerable extent ex parte^ and the mode of putting 
the interrogatories dictatorial. ^ The judge seems dften 
.disposed to confound and entrap the prttoner,'and, as ki 
iFrance, assumesthepartof a cross-examining counsd, 
and aometimes bullies and browbeats those whose 

;guilt is merely suspected. The application of Senor 
Gaminde was happily, however^ acceded to by the 
upright judge who tried him, and the effect of the 

• confrontation was, that his accuser (a priest ! ) was 
unable to identify him amongst. several of his friends, 
and literally pointed out another man as Gaminde. 
The result was an instant acquittal, and the indict- 
ment of the priest for petjury. The conduct of this 
person was unfortunately but too characteristic of the 
loose morality of a portion of the Spanish clergy. 
This judge was far too honest for Narvaez, and the 

^escape of two of the allied conspirators (for Gaminde 
and another were -both acquitted at the same time) was 
too bitter a draught for the Captain-General, who 
doubtless preferred such judges as those of Ferdin«Ki 
VII., who sent the Liberals off to be.hung, withott 

.gevidence, by order of the Camarilla* The mode of 
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trial was changed, and the more congenial forms of li 
court-martial substituted for the constitutional ded* 
sions of the judicial bench. The case was transferred 
by order to the Military Tribunal of Madrid. The 
same perjured witnesses were here to give evidence 
against the remaining prisoners, and no resource was 
left to the latter but the eloquence and ingenuity of 
their counsel. Happily» however, the bar of Spain is 
a body endowed, in many instances, with splendid 
abilities, and the shame of pronouncing sentence in 
the teeth of evidence ably elicited, and held up to the 
light of day by a firm and masterly hand, is often the 
sole, but effectual safeguard of the prisoner. The 
advocates of Spain have asserted their intellectual 
superiority, by filling the foremost ranks of the Senate, 
where their oratory shines unrivalled. Senor 016zaga 
developed his powers at the bar; and perhaps the 
most brilliant advocate in Europe^ as well as one of 
the most delightful of parliamentary orators, is Senor 
Lopez, Not content with the appointment of a mili- 
tary tribunal for the trial of a civil offence, Narvae2 
dismissed five of its members to make room for his 
Moderado partisans. But, as if providentially to foil 
his wicked designs to secure a conviction, ^' El deda 
mostrador de Dios^'* " the pointing finger of God,*** as 
Martinez de la Rosa expressed himself upon another 
occasion, interposed to obstruct his proceedings. The 
soldier and two civilians charged with the actual 
shooting, escaped immediately afterwards from a 
window in the barrack-prison of Santa Isabel. Sefior 
Iglesias, the editor of the Espectadovy likewise escaped 
to Paris ; and there remained in the clutches of vin* 
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dictive law only the Deputy Calvo, and the three 
editors of the Eco del Comercioj the charge against 
"whom of having furnished money to procure the 
assassination, after the escape of the men who were 
expected to turn approvers^ it was impossible to 
substantiate ! 

There is a judge in Madrid — Senor Olabarria — who 
in one single y«ar, 1824, sentenced to death no fewer 
than forty Liberals^ all of whom were executed for 
oiFences purely political. Olabarria is in fact the 
Spanish Norbury. During the lawless reign of the 
Provisional government in autumn, 1843, Olabarria was 
raised by Senor Lopez to the highest seat of judgment 
in Spain, being promoted to the Supreme Tribunal of 
Justice. The Constitution of 1837 guarantees the 
independence and immovableness of the judges except 
for criminal malversation. But Lopez, himself a 
strong Liberal, was amongst the first to violate the 
Constitution which he had a hand in making. 
** Doctor Joaquin Maria/' the familiar name for the 
ex-pi*emier, suffered himself to be swayed by feelings 
of personal friendship towards his brother Doctor-of- 
Laws, dismissed the judges of the Supreme Tribunal 
wholesale, without a shadow of authority, promoted 
Olabarria and other friends in their places, and forgot 
by how many ghosts of butchered victims would be 
encircled on the judgment-seat the blood-stained tool 
of Ferdinand. 

The expenses of the department of Grace and 
Justice, consisting almost entirely of the salaries of 
the judges and magistrates, their escribanos, and the 

VOL. II. u 
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varions law-oflSccn of tbe Crown, are stated in tW' 
estimates for 1844 at 20,358,226 reals, or 204,OOCML 

A report from tbe Minister of Grace and Justice 
presents the following table of criminal processes' 
brought beCcxre the seT«ral courts of tbe kingdom m 
1844:— 



AndindsOnati. 


Fopnlatfoii. 


TmoBMtiM. 


HaArid . . .. 


1^22^74 


. . . 5,159 . . . 


Pamplona . • • 


230,925 . 


. . 1,201 • , . 


Ckcere*. . . , 


547,420 . 


. . 2,219 , . . 


Albacete .... 


986,236 


. . . 3,332 • . . 


Granada . . . 


1,214,124 . 


. . 4,484 . , . 


Bmigos • • . • 


966,543 , 


. . . ZM9 . . . 


SeviUe .... 


1,140.535 . 


. . 4,094 • . . 


Valladolid , . . 


965,315 . 


. . 3,256 . . . 


Sangoflsa . . . 


754,685 . 


. . 2,169 . . . 


Taleiieia. . . . 


956,936 . 


.. 2,998 ... 


Coniiia . , . 


1,471,982 . 


, . 3,903 . . . 


CanarieB .... 


199,950 , 


. . 279 . . . 


Majorca . . . 


229,197 . 


. . 301 .. . 


Barcelona . . . 


1,041,202 . 


. . 1,662 . . . 


Oriedo .... 


434,635 . 


. . 484 .. . 


Total . . 


12,119,759 . 
1 *^^ • 


. 38,620 . . . 

J A^ /•ftJ 



1 to 199 

n 182 

n 247 

n 2«« 

„ «W 

» 272 

» 279 

n 296 

n 239 

n 3« 

n 377 

.. 717 

« 761 

„ .825 

^ jsa 

Ito 314 



. Of the entire number tried, 81,684 were condemned 
to different punishments, 227 of these to death, and 
6936 were acquitted. The indictments were as fol- 
low : — 17,688 for crimes against personal safety and 
honour, 10,425 against property, 5620 against pub- 
lic tranquillity, 2548 against tbe revenue, 6t2 for. 
adultery, rape, &c., 600 for political offences, 562 for. 
forgery and coining, 202 for crimes against religion, 
67 for perjury, 35 for offences against public health, 
and 11 for abuses of the press. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

As England is the paradise of horses^ and France 
of women, so the Peninsula may be regarded as the 
paradise of newspaper writers. They are loaded with 
decorations and with high political functions. The 
low standard of prevalent intelligence, and the obsti- 
nate inactivity of the people, cause the function of 
thinking for them vicariously to be far more important 
and more highly regarded here than in other more 
advanced countries, and habitual misstatement exerts 
a perilously powerful influence amongst societies of 
men who will not take the trouble of inquiring 
whether their brains^ carriers are caterers of falsehood. 
The truth that ** knowledge is power," is the mote 
conspicuous the less is the general enlightenment ; 
and the power of journalism, as a party weapon, is 
infinitely enhanced by the certainty that there will be 
few to detect the journalist's aberrations. Education 
is at a high premium in the midst of ignorance. In 
Spain, accordingly, upon the ccnastruction of each new 
cabinet, newspaper writers invariably grasp one or 
xwo ministerial portfolios ; and in Portugal the session 
is wound up, according to the official reports, by the 
.Queen and the Tacbigraph-Mor, or i^ort-hand- 
writer-in-chief— an extraordinary juxtaposition ; whilst 
^very editor has a seat in the C6rief^ 
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There is scarcely a leading politician in Madrid who 
has not been an editor or proprietor of some one of the 
principal journals. Lopez, Gonzalez Bravo, Caballero, 
Martinez de la Rosa, Donoso Cortes, Ayllon, Fuente 
Andres, Iznardi^ Paz Garcia, and many others, have 
figured in this capacity. During the whole of the 
Carlist War, and the revolutions which succeeded it, 
the Eco del Comercio^ under the management of Paz 
Garcia, and the editorial guidance of Lopez, Cabal- 
lero, and Ayllon, exercised a most powerful influence, 
and was conducted with splendid ability. The Eco 
was the Journal des D6bats and Times of Madrid ; it 
crushed the Estatuto Realy prepared the way for the 
revolution of 1837, and contributed to expel Cris- 
tina from the kingdom* The Eco has since passed 
into other hands, and its late editors, Senors Medi- 
aldua and Meca, were imprisoned under a vague 
charge of having hired a man to assassinate Narvaez ; 
but still, through every vicissitude, it maintains its 
place at the head of the Spanish press ; it is to be 
found in every cafS and reading-room in Madrid, and 
in the provincial towns you scarcely meet any other 
journal. The Eco is at present conducted by Don 
Antonio Terradillos and Don Ramon Castanera, the 
latter a very vehement writer, who has more than 
once been banished, or obliged to fly, on account of 
the violence of his articles against Queen Cristina and 
Espartero, in the Progreso^ the Graduador^ the Sen* 
satezy and the Patriota. 

The advent of Gonzalez Bravo, himself a journalist, 
to oflice, was signalised by the distribution of even a 
larger share of favours than ordinary to newspaper 
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supporters. Three of the editors of the Posdata had 
valuable places given them under the government ; 
the chief proprietor of the CasteUano was made chair- 
man of the sales of Bienes Nacionales ; and its prin- 
cipal editor was appointed Alcalde of Madrid. , 

A law for the regulation of the press has been 
lately enacted — it is amusingly styled ** the new law 
of the liberty of the press'' — which places so many 
restrictions upon the right of free discussion, that to 
publish a popular journal in Spain will be henceforth 
like dancing a hornpipe in fetters. By this law, the 
responsible publisher of a political journal must pay 
to the state 1000 reals of direct yearly taxes in 
Madrid, and 800 in provincial towns, a qualification 
immensely high for Spain. 10/. of direct taxes to 
the government, independently of taxes on consump- 
tion, would in France be very high, and in England 
considerable. But the publisher must lodge besides 
an unproductive deposit of 120,000 reals in Madrid, 
and 80,000 in provincial towns, which, bearing no 
interest whatever, is in the Peninsula an enormous 
alienation of capital. Ordinary offences are still to 
be tried by jurors, but pressmen and vendors are made 
responsible. 

A marked and extraordinary difference between the 
newspapers of Spain and of England is, that every 
portion of the former is of a party character — there 
is no neutral ground; while in England, excepting 
leading articles, casual letters upon political subjects, 
contributions of a decidedly party character, and re- 
views of literary productions by political opponents, 
there is tolerable fairness displayed. The reports 
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appear for the most part horiesi, ^fhiha in Spam '^ thfl 
trail of the serpent," factroD, is over every cobiJiai rf 
the journal. The highest politkal rank is easily 
accessible here, and every man has hia ambitioib 
Editors, wh«i their party comes into power, tare pro* 
moted to excellent posts, such as ministerial port- 
folios and political chiefships ; so they will write 
through gates of adamant for their section; and the 
other emphyh follow suit. Besides, tiiose wlw take 
part in the management of the Spanish journals, are 
themselves infiuential politicians actively engaged in 
party struggles, which is rarely the case in England. 
The Madrid political correspondents of nearly all the 
provincial journals are Deputies, who hit their poli- 
tical antagonists most truculently in their communi- 
cations, and you will often see the editor oompelled 
to publish a dozen lines of these violent letters in 
asterisks. The C6rtes' reports are given so briefly, 
that impartiality is next to impossible; and where 
men look for naked truth, they find a painted 
demirep. 

The chief use to which the press in Spain is applied, 
is to blacken and intimidate. The ministerial journals 
blacken the opposition, those of the opposition blacken 
the ministry. This is of eourse true to a certain extent 
in all countries ; in Spain it seems the only pnrpoat 
for which newspapers are established. A newspaper 
here is tlie speculation of a handful of individual 
politicians — to promote their principles^ to be sure, 
but prmeipally themselves. Whidiever jeurMi^ 
therefore, becomes the most unscrupulous haek of 
fmrty^ appears the most certain of having its enters 
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mid propmtois pranoted moat Tapicfitf. Tbe reaatt 
x» all sudi carai ift violent and ecMilf^delected partih 
snwhip. Tine writer faBttics, Kfce the buotedi osCridi^ 
tisftt because \o& beai is bidden awaj, lie is. enthreljr 
invisible; \\A he is mistabeii, for his dtag gled tail is 
seen by ail tke world. In Spain a newspapar para- 
graph too often indmidates the puMk fnaetioBarj 
from doing bis^4iutj. A newspaper paragraph ! Thsok 
<£ the force of a newspiq)er paragraph. Mom power- 
fnl than a cttlveriD^iBore eiUt^ than a swoed. Most 
■leii pretend to undervaliie it, theret are Done wJm do 
BDt feel it. I do believe that there is little severity 
cf libel law whkh ean be honestly pronounced uodueiy 
&v pudb^Doents which cat be deeoed* unaieaHired 
for the wilful incendiaries, who^ deooolish a repitti^oa 
Hitth every eaat of their type, md ^^ timor aiqm inh 
faamar from their black and smoky dens fting forth 
unquenchable firebrands. Robbery and murder are 
not uneommenly insinuated in Spain of a pd&tical 
adversary ; sometimes openly charged, though utterly 
groundless. The object is attained for life by one 
day^s lie. The feelings are atrociously wounded^ 
and slanderous enemies can ever after rake up the 
odious falsehood^ and say when they are put. to the 
imoof, ^^ it was stated in the soHimdrMo^ Mi^ty as 
are the advantages of publication, are not the disadr 
?iaxitages likewise great? Insinuation^ inouendo^ 
Mu£rect and inferentiiJ: statement, are so easy a» mode 
dL imputjiig anything. The purest man in the eoab> 
muiiky may by su^estlcm be made a Cassar Borgia^ 
These amiaUe uses of the press ace nowhere midisiv 
ataod so well as in %)ain and Portugal^ fbir thay so«ndl 
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there all the base notes of the great organ* If yoit 
-take the trouble to contradict the calumny, " there 
must have been some truth in it f if you treat it with 
scornful silence, yoq have ^' a contempt for public 
opinion^*— just as Espartero for shooting Diego L^n 
was denounced as a brute, and if he had not shot him 
would have been proclaimed a coward* Strike high, 
strike low, you cannot please the factious. 

The successful licentiousness of the Spanish press 
is very happily typified, first, in the fact of the late 
Prime Minister having, only four years since, been 
the editor and proprietor of a most scurrilous journal. 
El Guirigay ; and next, in the circumstance that the 
same man, who assailed Queen Cristina in that paper, 
witli most unmeasured vituperation, was afterwards 
put forward by her party into the principal ofiices of 
state — ^the champion of the sovereign whom he had so 
lately pelted with mud. Scribbling in newspapers is 
the best business going in Spain, and one newspaper in 
Barcelona was lately bought over by the distribution of 
no fewer than fqur primary posts amongst its editors, 
two of them political chiefships. The more scurrilous 
you are, the more surely will you become a Cerberus 
sopped. 

The Fray Gerundio and the Tarantula^ at Madrid, 
perfectly well understand the uses and advantages of 
slang wit ; and, with their coarseness, I must add, that 
some excellent humour is sometimes intermixed* The 
style of the metropolis is imitated, of course, in the 
provinces and colonies; there are smart journalists 
constantly hammering out stinging jeux d'^esprii at 
Barcelona and Seville, and at Havana the Esqtn/e and 
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the Tio Bartold gave so much trouble to the Captain* 
General of the iskmd, under the regime of Cristint^ 
and the Estamento, that he took occasion to suppress 
them.* 

I witnessed at Cadiz the not uncommon spectacle of 
the total destruction of a newspaper office. The calm 
logic of these southern heads is too often the argU'^ 
mentum baculinum, and the interval even of a day is 
reckoned too tedious for a reply to the written attack. 
When the poison is more than ordinarily virulent, a 
prompt remedy is resorted to, which is to ^^gut'^ the 
printing establishment which offended by the outpour- 
ing of peccant humours, and administer a potent 
cathartic to clear off all its contents. As usually 
happens, the attack was expected, and the parties pre- 
pared. The friends of the newspaper mustered about 
half a dozen in number, armed with muskets, pistols, 
and carbines. But the assailing party, made aware of 
this determination, counted more than twenty, all well 
armed; and their immense superiority of numbers 
made their task one of little difficulty. Neither 
watchmen nor patrol made their appearance, from 
whence I infer that the authorities were in the secret ; 
and that the journal attacked being obnoxious to them 
as a vehement organ of the Opposition, the guardians 
of the peace and of public order were directed, like a 
band of carabineros, to keep patrolling the most 
remote part of their districts, and thus give passage 
to the political contrabandists. Eight or ten shots 

• A newspaper has been recently established at Madrid, bearing 
the characteristic name of **Ei Burro (the Jackass) a bestial journal, 
.edited by a society of anes 1 " 
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-were exchanged, but no serioas danage doae. Tllfe 
defenders were tordkylj extrndedy tbe types and 
presses tumbled into- tbe street, and a biige bodift 
made of all the numbers that could be kid hold d( 
past and present, of the journal. Some fifty reams 
of paper were likewise set in a Uase in the open Calie. 
This sort of holocaust is now a regular spectacle, wUdl 
tourists should not miss. 

As national peculiarities extend to the most minute 
particulars, it is curious to notiee the pomp which 
pervades every class of society. Thus the repovters 
for the newspapers have established n^Mt they cJk z 
^ Tachigraphicid Odlege,'^ at Madrid, from whence 
Aej supply the provinces. A teacher of caligeapby 
at Seville announces h» affiliation with this society, 
end proclaims his unrivalled cMpndtj to write .sfaoet^ 
hand, '^can temta vehcidmi coma we hahim^ The 
unhappy prevalence of party spirit takes away fram 
this class that impartiality wherein coosiats its virtue ; 
and the worid nevar saw before such unilateral reports;. 
All on one i»de is loose and meagre, aU on the other 
energetic and triumphant. The official repmrt ct the 
Chambers is of course exempt from tltts censure^ as 
the deputies revise tfa«r own speeches; but everything 
appearing in a newspi^yer is eoatamiwited. 

Political hatred here is in nowise swajred by oob- 
siderations of decency. Don Sebastian Hetrer» of 
Sanlucar, on the Guada^oivir, whens it flows inta tfie 
ocean, was tbe ibrtunate author of the priaepocm oH 
the siege of Seville,, which was read in November 
1843, at the Lyceum of Madrid, in presence o£ the 
Queen. This production posaeascd not one 
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aid DO rem»*kahie ^^uality, save tiiat of extreme yio- 
lence and vituperation, which doulitkss lacared tor h 
the prize,^ and a place ia all the nemspafeits. It set 
oat with the declaration that ^the impious fury of 
the insatiable tyrant (Espairtero) made the Spanish 
soil to flow with an immense river of blood ; " spoke 
<^ ^< hb abominable troops/^ ^' his mad and infuriate 
host," and ealled him ^^ the murderer of Diego Lfon^ 
end a thousand more/' 

De L^on y otros mil el asasino ! 

This was fbUowed by a fugue o? " tyrants," " cowards,'* 
*< traitors,** ^ Hell fighting with the invaders/' " Espar^ 
teroBo gentleman/' &c. 

In periods of disturbnace and of military operations, 
the Spanish newi^per reporters are invariably officers 
engaged on either side. It is obvious that these have 
the best opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with facts, but their statements are strongly tinctured 
wkh partisanship, and are of course little to be relied 
oo» Even here there is no exception to the general 
rale, that the newspaper contributors of Spain are 
chiefly actors in the scenes which they describe. They 
are deeply interested, and as dee^y biassed; and 
whenever a thumping falsehood is about to be toldy 
tile writer heads it with ^' I swear to Ustedesj by my 
aacred word ci honour ! ** 

While the Spanish military reporter is a military 
man, too happy to eke out by this resource the defi* 
cmcies of inadequate pay, the Madrid editor is very 
frarlike upon paper, and more able, you would thinks 
tiuni the best geaeral in the field to exterminate 931 
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bis political enemies. He is powerful as a firebrand, 
and great at inciting to revolution; but when the 
muskets are shouldered, and the fuses lighted, the 
brilliant evolutions which he had sketched for the 
campaign are often confined, in his instance, to a well- 
executed retrograde movement With the point of 
his pen he makes rivers of blood to flow; with the 
point of his sword he only picks the lock of some 
garret, where he may hide both himself and his inky 
laurels. But there are likewise editors who can handle 
both sword and pen. 

<<^ The principal man in every Madrid newspaper is 
always a leading politician. When Donoso Cortes 
returned some time since from his mission to Queea 
Cristina in Paris, he immediately set up a new Mode- 
rado paper. El Globo. The consequence of this 
elevated position of journalists is, that court or cabinet 
secrets there are none in Spain. Everything finds 
its way into the papers, the most recondite arcana 
become saleable wares; and editors on the government 
side are familiar spirits in the minister's cabinet, and 
frequently have a hand in the concoction of decrees, 
I have elsewhere mentioned that a Prince of the blood 
royal, Don Francisco de Paula, bought and managed 
for some time the Eco del ComerciOf the leading 
journal of Spain. The consequence of all this is, 
that journalists enjoy in the Peninsula a consider^ 
ation beyond what is given them in any other European 
country. 

The Spanish newspapers, in size and arrangement, 
resemble those of France. They are for the most part 
cleverly but turgidly written, and contain a feuiUetan^ 
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usually translated from the French. They are only 
moderately profitable, there being little rage for ad- 
vertising; yet the notable device of inserting the same 
advertisement twice in different parts of the same 
newspaper, for the purpose of arresting the reader's 
attention, may be observed occasionally here, as in the 
London journals. 

The newspaper press of England is said to have 
added a fourth estate to the three recognised estates of 
the realm. The newspaper press of Spain, while it is 
greatly inferior in character and morality to that of 
England, is far more influential, its dictates being still 
more irresistible than those of French journalism. 
Its power in shaping events, the tension of its feelers 
into court, the loud echo of its voice within the Cortes, 
the facility with which it "piles the pyramid of 
calumny,^' misrepresentation, and prejudice, and un- 
happily retains its credit or its power— still more, the 
fact that, even more certainly than in France, its lead- 
ing members mount to the ministry, that every chief 
editor is a deputy or a senator, and that the editorial 
chair of to-day may be a seat in the cabinet to-morrow 
—all these things combine to make the description of 
the press in Spain as a fourth estate, no exaggeration 
whatever. I believe it to have more influence than 
the deputies, I know it to have much more than the 
senators, I am sure that it has infinitely more than the 
crown. So that, by a comparison with the recognised 
estates of the realm, the three estates, and not the press, 
suffer. But there is, indeed, an estate to which, like 
all the rest, it is forced in its turn to succumb— the 
power which in reality dictates and decides everything 
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in tbe PeninsuUb-^fakh detemiftes in the fiml 
inataBoe, and in the last resort; which makes and 
unmakes at will, dynastieSy laws, constitutions ; which 
leaves its mark indiscriminately, and aets its seal 
every where, without the slightest authority ; which aft 
every crisb commands, and at every contingency 
interposes^ though it is of its very essence to obey ; 
which should reduce society to order, yet has made it 
a chaos — that fifA, estsite^ like the Prophet's rod^ 
quickened into a serpent to devour fke rest, is tke 
demoralised army of Spain. 

Hie late reform of die Constitution withdraws tbe 
trial of newspaper offences from the hands of juries ia 
certain cases, the Senate being empowered to judge 
^ serious crimes against the person or d%mty oi tibe 
Sovereign, or the security of the Sute.'' The 
government has just established a most despotic regu- 
iatioD, by which every newspaper must be submitted 
bst inspection to the Political Chief three hoars at 
least before publication* This is, in imcXy *^ the pre- 
vious censure ; ^ and if anything more were wanted to 
disgust the Spanish people, it would be die arbitrary 
mandate of Narvaez, by which two editors were lately 
ordered to be transported to the Filipfnnes, without 
trial. Yet even this outrage has beai surpassed, and 
Karvaez now does with newspapers exactly what he 
pie 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

( AGTUAIi STATE OF SPANISH UTKRATUSS AND ART« 

PoLiTrcAL oontendoiis have sadly tesded to destroy 
viiatever ^erary activkj eikted here ; and the arail- 
able talent of the coimtry fca* the most part expends 
itsetf in journalism and political brochures. A portion 
of literary laboar is likewise directed to the sti^e-* 
after all an inoonsideraUe portion, and scarcely at all 
in original production, the highest effivrte being fcv the 
most part confined to imperfect adaptation. The 
dramatbt or novdsst, in the words of the Castifian 
pmverb, <*grres of the coin which he possesses,*^ a 
somewhat debased French currency. The royal $aid 
Bterary mints of Spain are on the same footii^ ai 
decay. The old dies and types are worn out, asid the 
Peninsula is overrun with fiTe-franc peces« Yet, tf 
the crown has lost its Mexican and Peruvian wealthy 
fhe infinite diversity of Spanish character, and the wit 
which is racy of the soil, are still a boundless and 
inexhaustible mine, whidi will yet be successfully 
explored when the political turmoil is cfv&r. Of the 
^adsting publications, few in tbdr typographical 
arrangemeists are elegant, bat compared with those 
€tt c^er continental countries, they are respectables 
Besides tire indispensable supply of professional works 
«n law,, medicine, and surgery, the dbief issues ave 
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translations from the French, and the works of Sue^ 
Scribe, Dumas, Dudevant, Balzac, and Kock, are 
puUished in a cheap and popular form. 

The singular absence of literary activity is strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that the " Society of Friends 
of the Country ,^^ in so considerable and prosperous a 
place as Xerez de la Frontera, having, in May 184S, 
advertised handsome premiums for the best Manual of 
Physical Science, adapted to the use of the primary 
schools, as well as for the best Manual of Natural 
History, no attempt whatever was sent in with refer* 
ence to the first subject, and only two in reference to 
the second, both of which were so bad that the Society 
could not conscientiously adjudicate a reward to either 
candidate. Such was the result^ after six months^ 
interval. 

The mind of Spain is however not wholly inactive^ 
but its activity passes into channels which enfeeble 
instead of invigorating its energies. Almost every** 
thing in prose or poetry assumes a political shape, and 
is imbued with violent political passion. Espartero is 
abused, Diego Leon exalted, in stilted prose and 
rhyme ; the ** Siege of Seville ^' is celebrated in a 
hundred different forms, and even the inglorious field 
of Torrejon de Ardoz, where the warriors of Spain 
flung down their muskets on the miserable 22nd July 
1843, finds infatuated bards to praise it 

Serial publication is naturally resorted to in Spain, 
as a means of cheapening, or apparently cheapening, 
works which in the lump would be by no means so 
readily purchased. The principle is analogous to 
that which makes indirect taxation popular. In a 
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country where money is scarce, small outlays at inter-' 
vals are preferred. The works thus published are of 
a very miscellaneous character, and when original 
seldom aspire to a high order of literature. 

The romance and drama are almost invariably trans- 
lated from the French ; but Scott is likewise much in 
vogue. Scarcely any other English writer is known., 
The serial 'publications chiefly met are as follows : — 
*^The Church and State, a religious and political 
review.'** . This is of moderate price and slight pre- 
tensions — the fact being that all the available talent is 
absorbed into the daily political journals. It is, how- 
ever, of some authority and extensive circulation, one-, 
third of its space being devoted to ecclesiastical affairs, 
one-third to politics, and the remaining third to gene- 
ral news. It appears every month : — The Reparado^ 
a periodical of a nearly similar character :— The* J^oar 
ch la Religion^ whose objects are evident from the 
name, a cheap re^ster.of events, interesting to Catho- 
lic devotees, in every quarter of the globe : — The Fray . 
Gerundio^ Tarantula^ and Domine Lucas^ small but 
pungent satirical journals, intensely and exclusively 
political, and sometimes replete with admirable sting- 
ing wit : — The " Preacher'^s Prontuario^ or Heads of 
Sermons (in curious juxtaposition with the preceding), 
for the use of Ecclesiastics who desire to improvise, 
or prefer composing their own discourses.'' This 
work is divided into twelve monthly issues, of forty 
pages each, for transmission by post to country sub- 
scribers : — " Annals of Jurisprudence and Legisla- 
tion"— a professional work, published periodically for 
the use of the Spanish bar and the law students of the 

VOL. II. X 
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fleT«ral universities. This work is utriutque jurisp 
.giving more promineaee to the law than *the jcanon, 
jmd contdns/a useful reoord^of the various orders and 
circulars of the Minister .of Graee and Justice, toge- 
ther with an analysis of the currant 4egssktbn. of the 
iCortes. It is a .publication of respectable merit s—* 
« The Eiia '\md *' The Carwojada " (The Laughter 
4ind the Hoeselaugh), collections of the ji!>kes of ^paih 
and all other nations-^indiscriminate Joe MiUers— 
published fortni^tly and highly popular; for the 
.Spaniard, of all men, perhaps, most dearly }oves4iis 
laugh : — '^ The Portable Encydopeedia,'^ abridged 
from the .French, &c., &c. 

Amongst the popular works in*prc^ess there is 
a serial publication, entitled ^^ Celebmted PefBonages 
of .the Nineteenth Century." The selection of^cele- 
britibs is not a. little curious. The following is the 
order of publication : — Louis-Philippe, Charles X. 
-of. France, Queen Cristfoa (Dona.Cristina de Borbon), 
•tiieJDuke of Wellington, and Abd*el-Kader. Select 
;works tof Walter Scott, and one or two likewise 
of Buiwer, are translated ; but the marveb of hydro- 
pathy, and the astounding pretensions of Vincent 
'Priessnitz, find still readier circulation and currency. 

The Panorama is a work imitated from our Penny 
Journals, in which the illustrative woodcuts are bad 
copies, and demonstrate great backwardness in the 
arts. The letterpress, too, is not so correct as it 
should be; and though I am iar more disposed to 
encourage than to depress, I cannot exactly approve 
of such slovenliness as ^< Loock Lowond^^ instead of 
Loch Lomond, and Nottinghamshire in the impene- 
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Ttsable.disguiae of " NitiDgaiiiabive^'--rakaefitequaUb|g 
.Theodore Hook^ ''alcana" for. HjrdeP^tk Conwc 
The «puffiirg!By8leci .flauiiskes iwre .upon a ridjea- 
lously inflated scale. Thus I have seen a " Pn»djgy 
'jof the>pGe88!.A.GQntinuo<is libnary of MioKkfi .literary 
ijand pleading, bistQriGal,iQ6triietive,. and pilous (sp«> 
Jtaoles for all ages),. at a resA (2^d,) the ^volume! A 
wolusie every day ! ! J'or.alliasteQ, ages, aadMsondi- 
iions," which prodji^ was unhappily .ifttraogkd in :tbe 
Nwomb; an ** Omnibus" which .rolled over the length 
and breadth of Spain for some montbsi, .and vreally 
..made great progress while in motion, its career being 
.jircested by pure mismanagement: a ^^ Literary Minii^» 
.:or Wonder of the Art Typographical ; being the 
publication of a volume every day/ consisting of ose 
^hundred pages in 16^. at the incredible pEioe of a 
real the volume, with a handsome colourad aad 
vbordered cover." This .twopenny^lialfpenay marvel 
became wheezy on the second day and. expired. on ibe 
third. These speculations are unfortunately orude 
and puerile, iiguring at a great rate on paper, but 
defective in a somewhat important point, seeing that 
they are absolutely impracticable. The projectors 
aim at the realisation of ^vast planfi of civilisation, 
and forget the stubborn and nearly insuperable mate- 
rial obstacles in their path. They aim at a revolution 
in the press, but a revolution, like all others here, 
to be effected by violent means ; and nothing either 
solid or substantial, nothing but disgust and disap- 
pointment can be the result. Political passions .ace 
a stumbling-block to progress, and no rmdiqg is 
relished but the party papers. Joint-stock Reading 
x2i 
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Societies upon an enormous scale have been projected, 
and National Libraries, guaranteeing 15 per centi 
interest to the shareholders; but these were mere 
bubbles. 

Though poets, in the nobler sense of the word^ are 
now-a-dajs a scarce commodity in Spain, yet the art 
of poetry is cultivated by numerous votaries. Sus- 
tuned and elaborate works are rarely attempted, and 
still more rarely with success. But the facilities which 
the harmonious terminations of the language afford 
for composition in verse, cause hundreds of brains*to 
be constantly engaged upon the sonnet and the madri- 
gal — almost the only forms employed, and unhappily 
upon subjects almost exclusively political or of fleet- 
ing interest. This habit of firing off detached sonnets 
(and upon the faith of them setting down the writer 
as a poet, though without an original thought), is as 
old as the time of Cervantes, to the original edition of 
whose Don Quixote are prefixed tio fewer than ten of 
these compositions by his friends. 

Poetry sometimes takes queer shapes here, a sonnet 
being frequently delivered in the shape of a toast at 
political banquets. The poetry follows with us in 
the shape of an appropriate or inappropriate song, but 
here it forms the essence of the brindU itself. These 
efforts are invariably said to be improvised, but are 
doubtless for the most part prepared. The following 
specimen by General Pezuela, the third of the trio 
of Cristino officers, consisting of Narvaez, Concha, 
and himself, who landed from France in the south- 
eastern ports of Spain, and settled Espartero^s business, 
was uttered as a toast at a military banquet, held in 
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celebration of the declaration of the Queen's majdrity. 
It will be understood with little difficulty even by 
those who know nothing of Spanish, and the reader 
cannot fail to admire the energy of the concluding 
couplet : — 

*' Si & pesar de derecho pretendido, 
De la ambicion, de la discordia impia, 
A ese trono catdUco ha subido 
£1 togel, gloria de la patria mia ; 
De esperar es que se hundird vencido 
Hoy el genio feroz de la anarquia. 
Mas ay ! si el trono amenazado aun Temos I 
Nietos somos del Cid ! armas tenemos l** 

The following difficult and clever, yet worthless, 
acrostic, by Seiior M. Dominguez, of Cadiz, published 
on the same occasion, reminds one of the valueless 
Greek poems of Gregorius Nazianzenus, in which the 
succession of initial letters formed long texts of scrip- 
ture, and illustrates the laborious trifling which passes 
for poetry amongst tfee living writers of Spain : — 

p».lcen pendones en la herdica Till • • .a. 

•^proclamemos nuestra Reina amad . . . a. 

<^ba de los leales rodead a. 

>-ocupar del dosel la regia sill • • • • a. 

t^endiga tu reinado aqoel que brill • • .a. 

t>Jn el empireo : y hasta que asentad • • . a. 
tr^ paz y la ventura desead ••••«<{. 

coe arraiguen en los reinos de Castill • • . a. 

b^mpieza, sin faltar & la clemenci . • • .a, 

Oobemando tus pueblos con justici • • • . a. 

cine 4 los espanoles sin violenci • • • .a. 

^o deges que domine la codid • • • • a. 

Gale £ la religion la preeminend • • . a. 

>.sl seribi de Espania la delid • • . « • . a. . 

The occasional verses, of which multitudes are 
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publishied, are rarely so goed as the fbregoing. Tbej 
are all political, which perhaps accounts for their 
inferiority^. Yet these things are puffed outrageously 
in the journalb, for, excepting the productions of 
Martinez de la Rosa, high literature there is scarcely 
any. 

A Spanish poet,, the othw day (I do not record his 
name, because of his blunder) published a letter 
in commendation of a. youthful Canary — I mean a 
Canary poet, Don Placido. Sanson, of Teneriffe, in 
which there occurred some extraordinary misconcep- 
tions — " You will be a gi'eat poet. This prognostic I 
leave you as an inheritance. Do not imitate Byron 
and Victor HugOy those poeti of the head only^ withpro^- 
saic hearts. Write for yourself, imitate the language 
cfCalderon; you will then have a distinguished place- 
upon Parnassus.'* Need I say how such productions 
as these decide the character of a national literature? 

The cross of the order of Carlos III. was lately 
given to Don Tomas Rodriguez Rubi, author of 
a comedy called " The Wheel of Fortune ; " and, 
according to the official announcement in the Gazette 
conceded, "in consideration of his literary merits/^ 
In England you ninst either cut throats dexterously 
or be a dexterous diplomatic cheat, to secure the 
chance of such decorations. Yet they do not make 
poets in Spun. 

The: literature, of France is^ ooniaderably more 
popular in the Peninsula than diat of England. 
Political troubles, and temporary emigration, haye 
made Spaniards more familiar with England of late 
yeaars; But thr geniiis^ and habits of the Frenchman 
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approximate, more doselj^tb tfaoseof ' ttmr Spaniard'— • 
Prance sets the fashion^ and' isr* mote admired and! 
studied in spite- of the* invamon? and. its^ attendaxttj 
horrora^ ThK drama is borrowed from the roncrantic? 
drama of: FraiHaa. Yet one erening: in the Balom 
Theatre of: Cadiz; I was present; whenr the. paform^ 
ances consisted of "Lord Mferville" and."The Tim: 
Robinsons **— obscure pieces^ from the BritidiTeperH 
lory, done both in manner and language into l^uuiish.^. 

It is' singular that Spain, with its literary apathy^, 
should possess* what is nearly without parallel im 
Europe — a novelist of Ducal rank. The Duke de' 
Rivas has assiduously wrought in the copious stores-: 
of Spanish history, and constructed some remarkable 
lomances, which; if they are without European fame, 
are by no means destitute of merit ; —recording now. 
the sublime virtues of Don Juan de Padilla, and now. 
the sentence of infamy pronounced by the mouth of 
the town^crier through the streets of Yalladolid, upon 
the unfortunate Alvaro de Luna. 

I am happy to record that some isolated, but cre*^ 
ditable efibrts, have been made of late, in the revival 
and intelliga:it editing of the early Spanish literature; 
as well as in archaeological research and topographical . 
deseriptiont— stttdies^of surpassing interest in a oouni^ 
ti^ like Spain, atid inwUch aminfinity remmns to.b» 
dbne; The? most attractive of these which have 
appeared are topographies of Iliberia; or the anoieiit. 
(Sranada, «id of the Vasoongadas, or^ Basque Fxa^* 
vtnoeB^ These pioBeers. of civilisation^ if they ply^ 
the hammer lustily, will at last awaken- shei eeho: itt 
the/minds of tfaeircountrymen: 
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The Spaniard is with difficulty brought to read* 
He will smoke and lounge, and chat, and gape, and. 
joke, and stroll through square, church, and cafe^ 15 
the crack of doom ; but he wonH read more than the 
newspaper of his own way of thinking. He is too 
lazy or careless to peruse an additional paper, and 
thus, by a comparison of conflicting statements, elicit 
truth, and discern perhaps, at last, in what leading- 
strings he is held, and by what falsehoods he is daily 
deluded. He is helpless because he will not help 
himself-— at the mercy of a confederation of journalists, 
who, aware of his apathy, know that there is no 
invention of theirs he is not gobemouche enough to 
swallow. Nay, they are even forced to exaggerate, 
and at times falsify and concoct, if they would keep 
up their influence with their party and please their 
readers. A tame, truth-telling, and colourless jour- 
nal, would soon be flung aside for a more- highly- 
seasoned commodity. Reflect, for a moment, ho# 
the journalist's leading article enters the minds of those 
for whom he writes. A score of persons are seated 
round a table, in a cafSy or under a thick vine-trellis, 
or in the centre of a wide patio beneath its canvas 
shade, and the clearest- tongued youth and best reader 
of the party, is chosen to declaim the article as a 
violent speaker might deliver his harangue in the 
C6rtes, or a passionate preacher his sermon, with 
cross in band, during Holy Week. This is one way 
of appealing to the reason! The trial by jury is 
likewise a trial of the feelings, upon all political ques- 
tions in Spain. * 

The Castilians have a familiar proverb : '' Despuet 
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de corner^ no mismo un scbreescrito ker.'^ " After 
diDDer you should not read even the superscription of 
a letter/^ Quietude is, doubtless, a good assistant to 
the process of digestion, and mental repose is an aid 
to the gastric juices. But unfortunately, the best 
precepts may be pushed beyond their legitimate 
boundaries; the sun and sky of the south are no sti- 
mulants to mental or bodily activity, and instead of 
confining themselves to the advice of the proverb, too 
many read neither after dinner nor before. 

Of living art in Spain little may be said. High art 
there is none. Of art, properly so called, there is ex- 
tremely little. Sculpture and engraving are almost 
entirely unknown, and the attempts made now and 
then, but serve to lay bare the poverty of the land. 
In a few of the large cities there are some clever 
draughtsmen to be met, and some painters even who 
do not dishonour the name, at Madrid, Seville, Zara- . 
goza, Barcelona, and Toledo. The glorious works of 
Velasquez, at Madrid, of Murillo and Zurbaran, at 
Seville, have not left their countrymen wholly slum* 
berihg. And yet their waking is to such little purpose, 
as to produce only tolerable copies and marketable 
costume pictures. It is foreigners alone that the study 
of the Spanish masters inspires. 

Exaggeration is the leading vice of Spain. There 
is not a city in the Peninsula that is not ^^ muy nobU^ 
mvy kalf y muy heroica/'* not a corporate body that is 
not " most excellent,*** or " most illustrious ;" not a 
military corps that is not renowned for its valour ; not 
a ragamuffin in Castile that does not esteem himself 
noblei nor a brigand in Andalucla but calls himself a 
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soldier; not a man butisa Don, nor a: woman but i»' 
a Dofia ; not a dunce of a:doetOF but is profoundly 
lamed) nor- a* scribbKng* poetaster but is a Kuvopean 
celebrity. Paogloss might here have found his perfect 
world. This spirit of exaggeration is fearfully detri- 
mental to progress. A roodtet consckmsness of imper^ 
fection, and a true disposition to learn, are the first 
essentials' to eren tolerable future success. Where 
every, little dribble that drops from a dumberingpi^S' 
is hailed by a writer^s friends and party as aperfeet 
chrysdit^ it is- evident that the suocesrive blows of the 
chisel, and touches of the punnce^stone, will be want^ 
ii^, and that nothing will resnlt but a poor mediocrity; 
Great must* be the labour, and incessant the polish^ 
before even an approach' to excellence can be attained* 
The rich proverbial language of Castile has many use^ 
fal hints for these self-complacent' writers^ as Enlreid 
sanjlores^ nosanjbres; ** They call themselves^flowen^ 
but they are not flowers^^^ No estd d homo peant 
paiteles — *• The baker's oven is* not for pastry." Shame 
on the Spaniard endowed with genius and leaming^ 
who suffers all His fiicukies to be absorbed by faetion^ 
ygtho aims at nothing beyond a newspaper squib, ois.aa. 
ephemin'al party pamphlet^ and- permits his majestia^ 
language to remain unused and unproductive. I hope 
great things from > the litea»turo of^ Spain, but myhope 
isin*fiitQreage8« 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

rratE DBAMA.r— THE- LANGUAGJC. 

The rich comic repertory of the old Spanish stage 
is«a mine wherein living playwrights might delve 
inexhaijstible materials, and mould them into new 
asd lasting beaaty; Semething of this kind is done 
at' intervals, but with an art that , unfortunately, falls 
far short of the excellence of the original material. 
The teeming works of Lope de V^a and Galderon, 
the neglected comedies of Guillen and Cervantes, and 
the varied productions of Moreto, now find modernised 
shapes; and Don' Ventura de la Vega and Don Jos^ 
2orilla have recently presented some creditable speei* 
meais. But the dramatister of Spain, for the most 
par^y aiin at no grander theme than adaptation from 
the French. A genius, rises up now and then of 
strong'w^ng and original flight, and secures a wide* 
spread &me more decided, because of the paucity of 
rivds. Suoh was Don Ramon de la Cruz, who has 
left behitad him no fewer- than 180 Saynetes — a species 
ct» Gompontion of which tJie term Vaudeville woald 
bt3 the nfiorestr, exponent; ^^Sayiiete,^* in Spam'sb,, 
nnw a ddicate morsdj and was used in ancient 
times for the piece of brain: or marrow given to the 
fikon; to mwBPd birsooeessful return* The dramatae: 
Sbpnete should,. tisBBR, bei ai morcean oF exquisite sa- 
vmm liia. Cvaaim fame" has- inereased cooisiderabl}^ 
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since his death ; and such critics as De la Rosa, Si- 
gnorelH, Mcratin, and Hartzembuch, set the highest 
value on his works, which the Society of the Union 
Literaria is now collecting for publication, in a popu- 
lar form, as intellectual food for the nation. A deli- 
cate irony and a subtle insight into the hidden springs 
of human action are this writer's chief characteristics. 
Don Juan Ruiz Alarcon is also a deceased dramatist 
of merit, and Senor Hartzembuch is engaged upon a 
new edition of his comedies. The Zarzuela, a species 
of two-act farce, is very popular amongst the lower 
classes, who relish amazingly all sorts of coarse wit 
and humour, and are expert practitioners themselves. 
The plays of Martinez de la Rosa are deservedly- 
celebrated as works of high genius; Dons Eusebio 
and Eduardo Asquerino, and Don T. R. Rubi de- 
serve a favourable mention ; and, among the local 
dramatists, Don Jos6 Zorilla may fairly aspire to the 
name of poet, and has produced some respectable 
comedies, chiefly founded upon incidents in Spanish 
history. This gentleman belongs to Cadiz. The 
favourite drama of the modern Spanish school is the 
romantic drama run mad. Cloisters, friars, bleeding 
nuns, sepulchres, church-vaults, the Inquisition and 
the Devil, are the chosen scenes and charactei*s. I 
have frequently seen something very like mass per- 
formed on the stage, and a trial gone through, with 
all its forms, with the solemn administration of an 
oath (which, in my mind, made the actors subse- 
quently perjurers), and the minutest questioning and 
eross-exainination of witnesses, lasting for two hours ! 
They are particularly fond of conspiracies, as might 
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be supposed; but, the worst of ail is the profanation. 
The Devil Preaching (El Diablo Predicador) is a very 
popular piece; and pleasantly enough, it must be 
confessed, he preaches. " The Devil behind the 
Cross '^ is likewise a stock piece. Lope de Vega first 
set the example of these irregular melo-dramatic 
horrors — having placed at defiance every rule of 
dramatic composition, trampled on the unities of 
place and time with a licentiousness to which Shak- 
speare affords no parallel, and revelled in the most 
extravagant and grotesque departure from probability 
and commonly-received proprieties — an extravagance 
into which this great genius confesses that he was 
tempted, against his better judgment, by the vitiated 
taste of his countrymen. He has rooted this style of 
mingled buffoonery and bombast upon the Spanish 
stage, and was the author of a thousand plays, being 
more than nine hundred too many. 

An original drama, lately produced in the Anda- 
lucian theatres, is called '' El Protestcmte^^ a title 
peculiarly attractive and horrible. 

The working of the dramatic censorship is curious. 
In a recent instance, the first of the '* illustrious 
censors'' decided that the play was good and the lan- 
guage correct. The second decided that the plot was 
faulty and the language highly incorrect. The third 
of these pains-taking functionaries wrote that he con- 
curred in opinion with loth ! 

At Christmas, in Seville, I witnessed a perform- 
ance, which at that season is general all over Spain — 
" El Nacimiento^ — or a representation of the Nativity. 
Thefimcion was divided into three acts, with eighteen 
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.deeosatioos. Thershepherds made tkeir^amtimn in 
a.miigQificent portal. The iofkat tfiaviour, an M&o 

'.Jesus, was of wax ; but jbM tihe .other j%iff8S «me 
tflfisb and bbod, even to th^ ox-^aad the ass. iiEfae 
..general icfTect was good: but .two .old .peq^le, iOaUad 
lEia Norica and Tiolsasio, <or Aunt Jioea. and lUade 
Jsaac, prattled^ ^isat d^l too much, with .that buf- 
focsiery which jSpaniards lovfi, during the iatenmis. 
Aunt Nora made her will, .in *which «he bequeathed 

.: all: her personal defects to her fneods. .The ^hole 
wound up with fire-works. 

The theatres of Spain] cut a i£snackable .fi^ie in 
polities. In a countcy wher£ blind men and jtinkers 

.are political characters of the highest .impoctaace, 
their vocal and other noises being turned byadive 

.partisans to a profitable account, it was not to be 
expected. that the propagandism of the stage would.be 
neglected. Accordingly, pieces .strewn -with political 
alUision are often represented upon .the .Spanish 

. boards. Cristina suffered heavily in this respeGt/^and 
the gist of the late Prime Minister-s slanderous rug, 
£1 Guiriffq^y was moulded into the dramatic form, 
and flung at her in Madrid and the provinces. 

^ GSspartero has since been made the popular victim ; 
and we have bad in more shapes than one, ^^ LaJbaa- 
bicion de un Regente durante la menor edad de ttaa 
Mei^na.^'* The French have been deemed the most 
mocking people in the world, but the Spaniards 
eclipse them in this respect, and in their passion for 

• -sarcastic and stinging wit quite equal the Athenians 

. of old. Their fiery natures and extraordinary quicdc- 
ness of apprehension are favourable to this phase of 
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'the nmtional -character, and jou have but toMti&xr taa. 
ihour in the JbuIUmg.at Seville ;to .6ee Jt fully de- 
v-veioped. ;It:i8<in the theatres, or on the Alsmedas 
' (publio^iealks) that politicaLrumoups ^Are always <de- 
^v^oped,; andquiolc ^nd unacrupulous wits jaeem to 
' vie with each x)tfaer in ifabrioation. .The domeslic 
iliabits of mir.noKth^mt cUmate^ire little understood or 
neliafaed here, Andiere the people, like ithe denisiens of 
ranoieat Greece and Rome, .for the moat part live in 
^public ; .and tbe ce^,the puUic walks, aiui thepaiio, 
tor pit of the theatre, serve for the same purpose. as 
the forum and temf^porch^of old. The announce- 
rmentof genuine :news from the stige, especially of 
victories during the Carlist :war, ofteu gave rise to 
fixtraotdinairy bursts of feeling; and the Hymn of 
•the Queen, or of Rtego, was /forth with sung by the 
< leading performer^— rby command of the audience, 
' who would have instantly torn down the theatre had 
the requestnot been complied withj — and joined in by 
the entire assembly. Often, too, the announcement of 
intelligence, within the walls of the theatre, of local 
-xiistuTbanee or .disaster, causes a rush through the 
^ doors into the outer streets and squares, with >a 
• ferment and /i^or« unintelligible to our cooler natures. 
iBut the rumours, called sumrro^, propagated within 
the -walls of the theatre, are rarely to be. depended on, 
•being for the most part the product of witty and inge- 
nious invention, inspired by the ffenius lociy and given 
currency to by those to whose ears they are borne, far 
more thrmigh maliceithan credulity. 

The spirit of gambling penetrates within the 
^.theatres. When actors desire to have their benefits 
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particularly attractive, they usually make a genuiQc 
lottery a part of the performances. At the principal 
theatre of Cadiz, upon one of these occasions, I wit* 
nessed the eagerness with which the fair part of the 
audience participated in this excitement. A ticket 
was given to every person in the theatre, and the 
drawing was accomplished on the stage, out of a small 
box, by a child. The prizes were three in number : 
1, a mantilla of black silk (as usual), fringed with 
valuable lace ; 2, a handsome crape dress ; 8, a ticket 
for the next lottery in Madrid. Thus, the perpetual 
round of gambling is most ingeniously kept up. 

The petty playwrights of Spain are as reluctant 
as those of other countries, to avow that they are 
plain translators from the French, though all their 
resources are drawn without transmutation from the 
exhaustless Parisian mines. Instead of announcing 
their dramas as naked translations, they set them 
forth as an " Imitacion by Senor So-and-So." 

Concerts of vocal and instrumental music, upon 
a large scale, are rare in the cities of Spain. The 
tinkling of the guitar, the joyous seguidilla, the 
tender romanza, and the fascinating serenade, are 
enough for the people. But the higher circles occa- 
sionally patronise a more select concert, when there 
is an opera company at Cadiz, or when stars shoot 
to Madrid. These exhibitions almost invariably take 
place about one o'clock on the Sunday, 

A peculiar system prevails in Spain, which is 
erroneously deemed favourable to the development of 
the poetical faculty. Upon royal birthdays, and 
national commemorations, verses appropriate to the 
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occasion are received^ and read from the stage* These 
for the most part take the shape of the sonnet* The 
anthor^s name is annexed, and read out, as well as his 
composition, so that this cheap and easy mode of 
publication is a good deal sought after. As the least 
experienced critic might pronounce a priori^ these 
verses rarely have the slightest real value. They are 
necessarily loaded with claptraps, and the applause 
which rings upon the utterance of these is no test 
whatever of merit, and only serves, unfortunately, to 
turn the self-supposed poet's head. The practice is 
strongly to be deprecated, as is likewise that of impro- 
vising, which positively stifles thought, is fatal to 
all sound and healthy exercise of the mind, and sub- 
stitutes lackering, dross, and tinsel, for that deep and 
solid meditation, that fervid glow of sustained feeling 
and fancy, which constitute the poet's pabulum, and 
jibape his glorious creations.. Yet there is much so- 
called improvising here^ chiefly on political festivals. 

Bombast and extravagance have set their impress 
on the language, and are engrafted in the national 
manners. This feature springs directly from the 
greater energy and passion of southern natures : it is 
the excrescence of an exuberant growth ; and while, 
in one view, it is a decided blemish, in another it 
is an evidence of inherent strength. The grand and 
sonorous language has probably, in a great degree, led 
to this development of character. 

The most pleonastic and hyperbolical language in 
JSurope is undoubtedly the Spanish, while at the 
fiame time it is the most energetic and forcible. The 
form of numberiess words is, in the highest degree, 

VOL. II. T 
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ftonorous; and their combination and pronundaiiafii 
is frequently productive of exaggerated effects. The 
force of reduplicated negatives oonstant^^ teeors^ 
tlie terminations of tlie participles and adverbs, ending 
for the most part in atUi, erOi^ ado, wd ttfe, are pesi* 
tively magnificent — a great improvement on the Lttdfi; 
the glorious gerund (this epithet is no bjrperbele) 
swells in everfr third or fourth sentence like tbe 
diapason of an organ — iemandandOy respmidiendi^'^^ 
what can be nobler in form and sound ? It is indeed 
a language to make patriots, and to die for ; it out«^ 
strips all other tongues, dead and living;' and is the 
majesty of spoken and written dialects. 

But these very excellencies have the deflect of tend>* 
ing to grandiloquence and redundance. Politeness 
degenerates into empty ceremonial, and colloquial 
civilities into fulsome compliment. Yet, if more pow»* 
erful than any other tongue to flatter, it is likewke 
more potent to wound. The ai^mentatives and 
diminutives are of marvellous force and beanty ; and 
the very wealth of tbe vocabulary makes it the most 
abusive in the world. You can here speak daggers 
and blunderbusses. Their various terms for giving 
the lie are an instance. Such figures of speech, ms 
Spaniards pronounce them, have a native and matdi- 
less energy :—'' No 98 verdadi'* ^'ISifixbo^ ''JEs 
fcdsoy fidsisimo f ** ** Miente ! ^ **Mienfe vily eobarde- 
mente! " Phooh ! where afre the knives ! 

When Spaniards meet, so many words pass between 
them in inquiries as to the state of their health, tb^ 
health of their respective children and families, woA 
how they have passed the previous night, with assor*- 
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aaMiet of mutual riespect tmd esteem (often the doakof 
intense dislike or haired), 00 many iavoeations of the 
. Divine blessing and coixmaendatioos to all the Samts, 
that seldom less than three or four mknttes are con- 
sumed in this interchange of hyperboles* **Good 
days!" The habitual pleonasm always makes tins 
^dinise plural, ^^Buenaidiai^'*^ *^ bu/enasiaria^* ^buenas 
noches.'' *< May God give them good to Your Grace 
likewise ! ^ ** How does Your Graee find himself to- 
day ? ^ *' Wdl, to have the pleasure of serving Your 
Grace.'* " I rejoice very much, muchest, in extreme, 
to hear it.^ '* And your husband, your father, your 
brother, how is he?" •' Well, I give for it to Your 
Grace thanks. May Your Grace live a thousand 
years ! '^ •* Let Your Grace give to him many expres- 
sions on my part.*' ** He will be rery grateful to 
Your Grace for the remembrance." ^^ Sefior, Sefiora, 
at the obedience of Your Grace." ^^ At the feet of 
Your Grace.** "the servant of Your Graee." " I 
kiss the hand of Your Grace.** *' Let Your Grace be 
with God." « With God go Your Gmce ! *" The 
conversation is interlarded with frequent exclamations 
of ** Jesui ! '' (pronounced Gchesoos) '* VtrgtnMaria^^ 
*^ Virgm Maria SantUima i '^ Every Spanish letter 
commences with ^' Muy Senior mio / '' ^* Very mwdi 
my Lord ! " and ends, if addressed to a high func- 
tionary, with '<God guard Your Excellency maoy 
years ! '' if to a private individual, with *< Your secure 
servant, who kisses Your Grace's hands T* If this 
were sincere it might be unobjectionable ; but there is 
90 much fustian in our own style epi)9toIary, widi all 
our spoken bluntness, that oqr mouths are cprked 
y2 
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agaiiist all oomment. <^ Pero dgemoi ya ato^ Sanehof 
y aeaba ante$ que sueeda dugraeia^ '^Now, let \xt 
leave that there, Sanchoi and have done before we get 
into a scrape*** 

A frequent commencement of a letter amongst friends 
is the very charming one which follows :— 

<< Salad y pesetas 1 ** (Health, and pocket-pieces); 
and an equally frequent conclusion is *^ Sopitas y buen 
vino** (Savoury soups and good wine !) 

The glorious bombast of Spaniards in a rage is 
matchless all over the world. I once heard a brace of 
Espadachins, or bullies, retort these compliments : — 

<* BeKtrer said one, <* I 'd catch you in my teeth, 
and fling you so high that there would be an eclipse of 
the sun !" 

*^ Briban r said the other, ** I 'd seize you by the 
leg, and hurl you up so far that you would not come 
down till the middle of a new century !'* 

When 1 visited the Lonja at Seville, and passed 
through the celebrated gallery containing, in cases of 
glass and mah<^ny, the immense series of oflScial 
documents relating to the Indies from the days of 
Columbus and of Cortes downwards, I was no little 
surprised to see on these sacred archives the most 
striking evidence of the unsettled state of a language 
as glorious as the deeds which it commemorates. The 
word ** Register^* was spelt, on papers lying cheek-by- 
jowl, in three difierent ways, <* Registro," ^^ Rejistro^" 
and *^ Rexistro T The Spanish Academy undertook 
to systematise their orthography in the commencement 
of Ute present century, and laid it down as an unal- 
terable rule, for instance, that Alexandre should be 
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written Alefandre; Dan QiiiroU^ Dan Qu^(^; muir^ia, 
anarquiaj &c. Now you cannot put language thus in 
a Procrustean bed, and make us depart from the 
cherished memories ct our youth. The result is, that 
at the end of forty years every one spells {nretty much 
after his own fashion, using his g\ his/s, and his m% 
indiscriminately, and the name even of the national 
wine may be met in the varieties of Jerezy XereZy and 
G0rez. The confusion in the spelling and pronouncing 
of the b and the v is equally unfortunate. *^ Wine^^ 
is almost as often spelt **hino*^ as ^^vinof^ and I have 
seen the word **bile^^ printed in a medical lecture 
<* dlis *'* instead of ^ Mlis,^^ which, considering the 
meaning of the Latin words respectively, produced 
rather a ludicrous effect* But the inaccuracy is in^ 
deed universal, and (for one comical instance) I have 
scarcely ever seen the common Latin phrase, >^m 
Jlagrantiy^ printed otherwise than **in fragranti/' 
Think of a murderer caught *^ in fragranti !" 

One is more puzzled at first by the Spanish natura- 
lisation of foreign names, than even by that which pre- 
vails in France-HEi system pursued in every European 
language except the English and German, Thus, in 
conversing once with a learned Castilian. professor, 
when he indulged in some enthusiastic declamation 
about the battle of ^^Salamina," I thought for a 
moment he alluded to his Alma Mater, Salamancm 
upon whose name in poetical phraseology you may 
ring such changes as *Hhe Salamantine city,*^ &c. 
But presently, when he invoked the shades of <Uos 
Antiguos Helenos," I found that it was of <^ Salamis** 
he was speaking. From thence be passed by an easy, 
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tmoidtioii to the plaim of «^ El Matotani' and >« Uaa* 
T^rmopiUmJ' Not ksf singular was the eflFect, wiwii' 
h» intmdiicfld the most fiimous names of hetoic Greeee^ 
'<^MU«iades" and «' Temistodes,'' ^'Esquilo'' and 
*^Enidoto," •* Ector'' and •*Aqiia«;' **PiHpe,'* 
^'Alijaodri^'* and even unlucky ^^Jerjes.** Doubt* 
]es% our ptonundations appear to Castilians barbarous. 
Bot^ indeed,' we are all barbarians. 

Like most continental tongues, llie Spanish, in- 
adopting words from other languages, changes their 
fbrm> and moulds them to some resemblance to its own 
particular genius. The final or a is invariably thus 
applied, but the most ludicrous ' of all these adapta- 
tions which I have met is the Spanish euackiero for the 
English quaker. 

' Until the end of the last century Spaniards were 
contented to take even the dictionary of their language 
at second himd from the French^ a degree of literary . 
apathy and patriotic sapineness probably unexampled, 
and nearly nicredible, when we reflect upon the noble 
quahries of the Spanish tongue* EipaAolismo was then 
imheani <^, and this wm indeed a q)ecies of contra- 
band against which prohibitory laws would have been 
admissible. ^^ Awrgonzada yo^^ said Sefior Capmany ; 
^I burnt with shame, as all good Spaniards should, 
dial even in this branch of oUr literature, converted 
within our own house into a passive trade and traffic, 
we had to buy a dictionary from foreign bands." 
Aild l^efior Capmany set to work like a num, toiled on 
forrfx years, and produced his excellent Dkeionario 
Frmte4$^E^afM, which has been the foundation of all 
the winrke thai have ^succeeded it, induding that ef 
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the Spaoish Academy. The collection of words is 
now complete, and all that remains is finally to settle 
the orthography, when " Young Spain '^ may enrich 
the world with the outpouring of a new literature. 
But there are no symptoms y^t of the revival. 

Spaniards are not at all particular on the score of 
spelling, and the best classics amongst them are 
itrftcigely slevtidLy and heodlets, I once mmy^i a 
kttec upon the «taiifil $tate*of*Spam qiieali« fVtm » 
Mtneh^gao, who had tht repolation of \mng an f^** 
4it»historiao. It was a var; aiiil»|iQiis. Qo«q»o«lk»i» 
9od tenxttjMted thuft:-^ 

» May iMasores of nalioiial improvement and mt^ 
Usml am^cMwdon take the pbice of ihies^ msetralde 
contests of pti^ty> in whieh di^jgers are wielded hy 
Si^Wi assasdik)! t 



To this I repUed^witlymt delay ;-^ 

^ GharybdiSf too^ ww a very tvirbiitot: dianieter. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

FAJOLUItlTT WITH BUXNtMBHXD, 

Crvelty and indifibreuce to die sufferings of 
others are to a certain extent inherent in all rude and 
primitiTe men. I do not believe that the Spaniard is 
essentially more cruel than oundfes; the educated 
and refined portion of the community are pretty much 
like other people; but human life is certainly less 
valued in Spain than in any other European country, 
the half-Asiatic regions of Russia and Turkey excepted* 
Murderous and horrid executions, with scarcely the 
naked sanction of law, awake in Spain but small com- 
miseration. The scenes of the late civil war have 1^ 
indeUUe impressions ; the living generation has been 
nurtured with blood and horror ; and the turbulence of 
successive insurrections has the effuskin of blood for 
its termination. The beat of the drum is, near or Cur, 
perpetually in men's and women's ears, and SmmUes 
and JiiriUades are nearly as frequent as the discharge 
of harmless rockets. Familiarised thus with violence 
and bloodished, the minds of the people are less sacredly 
influenced by the shadow of the tomb than in oth^ 
countries; death is less mournfully noted amongst 
friends; even funereal ceremonies, though there is 
much of pageant about them, much of gilding on the 
coaches, and pomp in the waxen torches, have little of 
the staid solemnity and calmness of sincere but decent 
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grief. The processicii to the grave is usually treated 
as the merest ceremony ; and the corpse of the poor 
man is thrown into a trench, like a dog, without a. 
coflSn and with scarce a covering. 

There is no doubt whatever that the respect paid 
to human life and death is the sorest test of civilisa- 
tion. Looking through European countries we see 
this evinced in a perfectly graduated scale, and tried 
by this test we cannot highly rate the Spanish claim 
to civilisation. But the fault, after all, is more in 
einmmstances than in any permanent deficiency of 
character, and it is easy to trace the causes which 
have led to this development. The ferocity of the 
contests between Goth and Moor, the cruelties of 
the Inquisition transmitted to the most recent timeS| 
the repeated extermination of Jews and Mahometans^ 
the clearing of whole Provinces, the gloomy character 
of most of the Sovereigns, and the bigotry of those who 
aunounded them, the atrocities committed during the 
Fraach occupation and in many subsequent scenes of 
the Peninsular war, the murderous dvil strife between 
Constitutionalist and Carlist, and the yet unsubsided 
ferment of revoluti<H), are abundantly sufficient to 
account for this phase of character. The sanguinary 
and cruel spectacle of buU-fights likewise perpetuates 
the indifference to bloodshed, and difficult as it will 
be to accomplish it, these spectacles must be gradually 
abolished. As the great desideratum in Spain is a 
revenue^ I may suggest a means of discountenancing 
the practice of bull-fighting and collecting a revenue at 
the same time, which is not perhaps unworthy the 
ptinister^a.notice* Let the tickets to these spectacle^ 
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ba atenpiHl, and lei aucfa a scale of duftm be teviAdjaa 
tkbi a jMifIa (tea*peiice) fqr Iho kyiieat dasfl^ t«a 
puiku for the neaLt, and three fiordie hi|^best elaaa*! 
the boxes where fine ladiea go to gaaa at the biilcheryy 
to be taxed a ddlar per head. The tame caasidera- 
turns of morality and finandal expediency efoalljf 
apply to the lottery. There is no aaore gamWng 
nation in Europe than the Spmish> aad eveiy otm 
(even the beggar) purchases lottery tickets. Let theae 
be in every instance stamped, if ministeni wilt permit 
a poisonous indulgence, which perverts the minds of 
the people from the pursmts of honest industry ; kft 
a revenue be derived from the practioe« and a check 
asposed upon its duration. 

^ Peoi^ often talk of Moorish ferocity^ aa having 
uaparted a stain of btood to the Spanish characler^ 
But I have seen too much of die Moors to eseik 
thisi which i p*wri is absuf d. I hava seen; thfim in 
Morocco and in Gibraltar^ and more e^;ant and 
dignified men (though faithless) than the Moorish 
merd>aat8 in both plaees» and mimy of the dass of 
proprietoffSi it would be difficult to meet in any 
country. They certainly do not love the Chrislianflt^ 
but they do not Imte them rnone tntensely tha» 
Ghristiaas of diffSnrent persuasions hate each otfaaa 
at home» and they are as far sup^ior to the Jewui 
of Barbary, aa it is possible for one raoe to ha to 
anotheir. I therefore snvile at the notion of Moonsb 
frna^y as iMrmhig an essential dement of cfaarsaler s 
and I bdievo that in the cmfliets of Algeria^ and tba 
iactdeiits of raaaia and reconaoissmiee, the ferocity Is 
didefly on the Vx&oek aid^ The notion, too;, of 
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lUboriih s^vageftesB being Ie£t aa a legacy td Spain^ 
on ill be ifeocmfiiled with tfae hct,, that there is ast 
aweh ferodty ia the Norths the papulation of which, 
is ef Crothio origb, 9A in the South, where the 
DAoodflb type prepoudevates^ and the natives, of whicb.^ 
are^ remarkable aa being the gayest and most light*, 
heuted community in Spain,. If the ferocity of the 
North be an easential element of character, then we 
tpo muai be ferodous, for we are likewise of Gothic 
parentage. The fact is, that we are all the creatures 
of circumstanees, that the Spanish now are not a. 
tenth part so fevodous as tW people in the great 
Ffenefa cities duong the Reign of Terror ; that this 
stain haa ahnost disappeared from the French charac*- 
ter, and may ere long from the Spanish, and that: 
the ferocity of their Mooiii^ blood is what Spaniards; 
term a Bu.* 

The clowns of all countries, when their purpose 
is crossed and their temper ruffled, become savage. 
The drivers of brutes aire too frequently brute* 
tiiemselves — yet if the brute do his work well and 
himiiy, he will not generally be ill<-used. I admk 
that there are heartlesB scoundrels who will some* 
thnes bebrbouf without reason their more noble Imite^ 
companions. But these are exceptional cases. Tfae 
majority of men have hearts, and use them. Still 
t^ere k ranch to condonn in the treatment of dumb 
aimiibi in Spain. The patient «id willing ox is goadeJ^ 
goaded unmercifully, and for ever. The painftii 
yoke, and fatiguingly stooped nech, are not enough; 
the bull-ring, it would seem^ is ever in the driver's 
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imaginatioii I and the goad ii urged as incesiantly 
into its neck and haunches^ as if it were the ribbone^ 
handeriUa. The cries by which these jog-trot torturen 
accompany the infliction of the goad, are of the most 
uncouth and savage description :•— <^ O huey I — Jk, 
ah bruto I— Chit, buey l—F^, Ju !—QuS diabh f-^Td^ 
buey ! — He I — OW, buey ! — Poorrr^ poorrr J'^^Eof 
buey!'"* a thrust of the goad accompanying or fol- 
lowing each exclamation. Often have I wished that I 
bad possession of the goad, and the right to use it 
against the torturers* They do not understand re* 
monstrance, and the only successful logic with them 
is that which irresistibly appeals to their feelings* 
The goad in their own hides might teach them to be 
tender of its use; and Doctor Johnson's burlesque 
line might fairly be altered to :— 

*< Who gores poor oxen should himself b« g;ored I " 

While I reject the imputation of cruelty as in tlie 
pature of an essential characteristic, I must state that, 
owing to the rudeness of the rural population, there 
is more cruelty unreflectingly displayed by them, than 
in more cultivated countries, and that the lower 
standard of intelligence amongst masters makes them 
indifierent to these brutal displays. There is like- 
wise another element which enters into the question, 
the more passionate nature of a Southern people, and 
the greater preponderance of sanguineous temperar 
ments, than amongst the phlegmatic people of the 
North. Blows, for the most part, here, are struck in 

• Oh, ox !— Ah, bntte f— Tash, ox !— Fie/ fie !— What «he devill 
p-HaTe a eare, ox !^HoUoa,.ox !— Well, ox ! Ao. 
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tinrefiecting i^ge; and the dumb brute shares* like 
his fellow-workmen, in the assaults of the maddened 
down* To this extent of more rapid^ and ungovern- 
able passions, I must admit the greater permanent 
ferocity of Spaniards, than of the people of the North. 
But this violent passion is alternated with kinder 
IDoods, and the peasant or working man who be- 
labours at one moment, may be seen caressing the next. 
I never shall forget the extraordinary scene which I 
witnessed between a drunken farmer and his mule. 
The farmer, whose name was Gil Acedo, had brought 
his produce to market, and after having drunk to his 
heart's content, was returning from Toledo to his 
village of Arjos, near the small river Guadajaroz. 
His son conducted the string of mules and asses, 
and the farmer trotted on before on a fine muU, 
jogging from side to side, half-growling, half- 
roaring out snatches of a seguidilla. Suddenly he 
stopped short, his eye became dilated, his hair appeared 
to stand on end, he looked sobered all at once. He 
searched his saddle-bags hurriedly, groped nervously 
in every comer, almost tore the cover in his excite- 
ment; he gnashed his teeth, and shrieked out that he 
had lost his money ! Sixty dollars, sixty hard and 
shining diuroty sixty beautiful coins with Ferdinand's 
ugly head on them, had flown. It was a good quarterns 
income to him. At first he hung his head mournfully, 
uttered the agonising interjection, ^uoy / and almost 
wept. But in another instant his hot southern nature 
was roused, his soul was tortured by the thirst of 
revenge, hatred and malice brimmed over, and he 
proceeded to wreak his feelings of aimless resentment 
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tipon the unoflTending brate wliidi he bestrode-^ 
himself ft greater bnite. He plied the poor nmle 
ftbout the head and shoulders with a thick stick, until 
it broke. Next he thumped it with his clenched fiet, 
until he benumbed and almost broke his arm. The 
savage then jumped off the unfortunate animal^s back, 
kicked, and bit it several times with the utmost fero- 
city, until he drew the blood repeatedly from its ears 
mnd neck ! 

Meanwhile the younger and more peaceable Gil 
came up, and with some difficulty pulled his father 
iiom the mule. The old ruffian's rage was now 
turned upon his son, whom he would hare hurt, bat 
that extreme violence had exhausted him. 

** Taiei AUo^^ said the son. ** Areyou sure you 
have lost it ? Search the saddle-bags again^ 

The old fellow shrugged his (shouldera, growkd, 
but did as he was demed. The canvas-bag, with the 
«xty dollars, was immediately found in a comer of 
the saddle-bags. 

**JRl/ fil Fevyuenzaf^f said the uiore manly 
son, with undisguised contempt. 

'' Vulgame Biosj qui hstimal^X said Ae old dog, 
dancing and shouting with joy, em br a cin g his mule, 
and covering with kisses and caresses the very parts 
which he had bitten ! 

* Take care ! Stop I t^orsbsmel 4 BlMime, whst a pify t 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE WIKB COMMERCE OF SPAIN* 

The laigest source of Andalucko wealth, and Htm 
most importBut branch of trade in Southern Spain, h 
the gen«x>us wine df this extaraive district. The 
vhite wines of no other country can bear mi instant's 
comparison in point of universal rqnitation with these. 
The growths of Sicily, Italy, and the Ionian Idnnds, 
are not to be named with the wines of Malaga, Xerex, 
«nd Sanlttcar ; Teneriffe and Cape are under a ban ; 
the white wines of Portugal have little celebrity, and 
Madeira will never be a wine in very genesal me 
in England; while the Ahine wine^ the sparkling 
Moselles, and Qaampagnes, are either adapted only to 
peculiar palates, or produced in such limited quantity 
and (when pure) so high in price, that the ascendaiuy 
of sherry in Engkmd is paramount, and may, withamt 
rashness, be predicted to be permanent. 

But though the average annual consumption of 
sherry wine in England amounts to the enonnooB 
quantity of S4,000 butts, or two millions and a haifrf 
fiollans^ the Spanii^ are far from being satisfied, and 
most unjustly and inaccurately speak of a perraaneitt 
decline in British consumption. There is no such pe»- 
msnent decline. It is true, that, on the introduction 
of the income-tax in England, there was a perceptible 
fidUng off here, as in other aitides of luxury. Our 
consumption of S^panish vnnes, which, in 1840, 
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9,600^160 galloDS, in 1841 was reduced to 2,412»821, 
and in 1842 to 2,861,786 gallons. But this latter 
amount was never attained by the Spanish export to 
England before the year 18S4, it having previously 
ranged under two millions of gallons. Our consump- 
tion in 1842 was greater than in 1835, and equal to 
1887; while again in 184S it exceeded 2,600,000 gaU 
Ions. The Andalucian creed is therefore entirely- 
erroneous. Our consumption of sherry, upon a ten 
years' average, has considerably increased, while that 
of port has decreased. The curious in such matters 
will be astonished to see how nearly neck and neck 
is the race of port and sherry for British favour. 
Portugal in 1840 sent 2,668,534 gallons of wine to 
England; Spain sent 2,500,760 gallons. Portugal, 
in 1841, sent us 2,887,017 gallons; Spain, 2,412,821. 
This is almost a tie, almost racing under a sheet 
With the revival of trade, the consumption of sherry 
is again rising, and the suicidal policy pursued by the 
latter country towards us alone prevents an immense 
increase. The vast extension in the cultivation of 
sherry wine, and in its export to the British islands, 
is entirely a modem creation. In 1810 it was merely 
in its infancy, and the great increase has occurred 
since 1830* 

The true cause of the existing depression amongst 
the Andalucian wine labradores^ and of the groaning 
superabundance ctf stock in the enormous bodegas of 
Xerez, is that master-evil of the age — excessive pro- 
duction — an evil of which the pernicious e£Pectscan be 
traced from Cadiz to Manchester. Each new market 
is regarded as an exhaustless mine^ and all other caa* 
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siderations are subordinate to the one insatiable and 
thoughtless aim of overfeeding the capon till it burst* 
We commence with emasculation and we end with 
plethora ; overloading its stomach till the new-found 
treasure perish ; and even while we contemplate the 
cold remains of the golden-egged goose, we never will 
admit that it was slain by our own selfishness. All 
the wealth of Andalucla was poured into her vine- 
yards, and capitalists thought of no investment but 
the vine. Choice sherries were 90Z. the butt on 
board at Cadiz— ay, very superior qualities 180/. 
Preparing wine was coining — they never could make 
enough of it ! What has been the result ? Vine- 
yards that five years back were valued at 50,000 
dollars, can nowhere find a purchaser now at 25,000 
dollars ; in fact, this description of property has ceased 
to have a current value ; both prices and terms of 
payment are dictated by the caprice or discretion of a 
limited number of bidders ; a part of the vinedo, or 
extent of country under vines, is now only half culti- 
vated, with no other crop introduced, and the grapes 
in some instances are left to rot upon the cepa ! 

The question of a commercial treaty with England 
has been unhappily made a weapon of party warfare, 
through the unscrupulous dexterity of French agents, 
and the groundless prejudices of Spaniards. A 
question so purely economical and commercial could 
never have been in good faith consigned to the 
political arena; but since it has been so consigned, 
we must not commit the bull to the Matador, but 
endeavour to withdraw him gently, by calmness 
and moderation 4 

VOL. II. z 
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There tantiotbe a doubt that'E«fMMrtero had witbMl 
llift graip all the elMients nquishe for tbetxmckiflHMi 
of ati ttdvaotagOEnft treaty, had he posimsed the deev- 
iioii and strength of will to enter resolutely into thesi 
negotiatioiis before his power had b^un to wane, and 
his dynasty to subside in contempt His very eoemfes^ 
who then exdaimed most strongly against his policy^ 
ai a base subserviency to England, now admit that, 
bad be boldly pursued it, it would have most materi'^ 
ally strengthened his position, by securing the deci<M 
support of a formidable power, and withdrawing horn 
the eyes of his oonntrymen the spectacle of his vacilla- 
tion. No govei-nment, whether Moderado or Progre* 
sista, would have dared, during the civil war, to mention 
the subject of such a treaty, or could have breathed it 
without the probability of the Pretender deriving 
great advantage. The feelings of the Catalans and 
Navarese against such a treaty were well known ; and 
equally nranifest was the repugnance of France, who 
desired, yet would not enter into, a treaty with Bug- 
land herself, for the benefit of her wines, and would 
suffer no other country to do so. It would have been 
imprudent, under such circumstances, to adopt a 
course which would inevitably have paralysed one of 
the most important members of the Quadruple AUi- 
ance. But everything since then is changed: the 
question of Dynasty is settled, and the question of 
Regencies at rest; the evil of Contrabandism has 
attained to a more monstrous growth : it is a cancer 
in the State, which must be cauterised. The cry of 
the wine districts is raised to Madrid for relief, and, 
if denied, it will be raised to Heaven for vengeances 
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No pretext can excuse an ofaetinaey fatal to these 
agricultuml aod commercial intereatS) which form 
the best, perhaps the odIj, p«triiiioDy left to the 
Spanish nation. 

The ajrantages of more liberal and extended rela- 
tions between Spain and England, are bj no means 
limited to the groaniiig wine-vanlts of Xerez. From 
the Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay, from the 
Pyrraees to Portugal, there is no part of the kingdom 
that would not share them. Cheap and comfortable 
clothing, of solid and improved fabrics, may be 
brought within the reach of the humblest population ; 
fair and honest trade substituted for contrabandist 
cheetery; and the material welfare of the people* 
immensely enhanced. Every dollar*s worth of British 
manufactures brought into the country will be an 
instrument of civilisation* Those who are naked and 
comfortless may be taught Self-respect, and imbued 
with the pride of honest industry ; a well-stocked 
homestead may beget a desire for peace, and a wish 
for legitimate gains ; and pestilent disturbers may be 
converted^ by the golden wand of commerce, into 
a virtuous, a thriving, and a contented population. 
The multitudinous interests involved in the wine 
preparation and export will set in motion an equal 
amount of activity in the other parts of the kingdom. 
Trade begets trade: the inland districts will awake 
the seaports into life ; and the farmer, having found 
a vent for his wines, will become a more extensive 
purchaser of manufactures. Barcelona will share the 
benefits of his increased pecuniary capacity ; dealers 
will pervade the country with " dry goods ^' in every 

z ^ 
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direction ; and the smuggler will be changed into a 
fair trader, with great advantage to himself and 
family. Whatever is true of the wines of Xerez will 
be equally true of those of Sanlucar and Malaga, of 
Val de Peiias and Valencia. It will be equally true 
in time, of the excellent wines, brandies, and fruits, 
which form the true wealth of Catalonia, where no 
more than a dozen pueblos are supported by their 
vaunted manufacturing industry. It is true of the 
wines and brandies, the silk and the fruits, both green 
and dry, of Malaga, Valencia, and Murcia ; of the 
olives of Seville, Jaen, and Cordova ; of the wools of 
Estremadura and Castile; of the rich and various 
. Andalucian minerals ; of the barks, dye-stuffs, pre- 
served fruits, spices, and other products of the 
fertile soil of Spain. These may be exported to 
England and her colonies in enormous quantity ; and 
wine, which has hitherto been an article of luxury 
amongst us, may have its use extended to millions of 
fresh consumers. 

Every one of the commodities I have mentioned is 
stored in large quantities throughout the provinces ; 
the stocks by far exceed any possible local consump- 
tion ; they are either of a perishable nature, or they 
do not, like wine, improve with time. Even wine loses 
4 per cent, annually from the cask by leakage* They 
are all legitimate objects of commercial regulation, 
either by treaty or tariff convention ; and unless 
some such means be adopted, intelligent men admi( 
that they see ruin impending. 

It is a prevalent opinion here, that strong wine is 
drank in England only by the class of Los Lores^ as 
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they write the name of ** Lords ;*' and the notion is 
almost equally prevalent, that the clothes of British 
travellers are stitched with gold thread, which circum- 
stance causes our countrymen to be always stripped to 
the skin when they fall into the hands of robbers. I 
have found it extremely difficult to disabuse the An- 
dalucians of the first of these popular errors; and their 
amazement was extreme when I informed them that 
French and German wines are those chiefly in use 
among our aristocratic classes, and that for one glass 
of port or sherry consumed by them there are five of 
claret and champagne, of hock, moselle, and burgundy ; 
that its consumption is, for the most part, amongst 
the middle classes ; and that, by a more liberal policy, 
it may be extended ad infinitum. 

I do not suppose that the most ardent partisan of 
prohibitory systems would desire the restoration of 
that era of pure prohibition, when the punishment of 
death was annexed to the introduction of British mer- 
chandise into Spain. Yet, such was the glorious 
policy of Philip V., who, in 1739, was so indignant at 
the taking of Portobello, that he published an edict 
ordering every British subject to depart forthwith 
from Spain, under pain of being dealt with as a 
prisoner of war. A second edict decreed the punish- 
ment of death against whoever should dare to intro- 
duce British goods into Spain ; nay, against all who 
should have the audacity to send to the English the 
productions of Spain or her colonies ! The ferocity 
was strictly impartial. Those were the days for pro- 
hibitionists to live in. This sanguinary code was 
evaded, notwithstanding; for the same good^ were 
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imported and exported by neatral poirers; and to 
this period, just a century back, may the Spanish 
Treaaury trace the plague of coDtrdMiidists. Ills 
suiddal sieaaure subsequently caused the ruki of the 
minister who proposed it; it gradually became 
disregarded, and by the treaty of AixJa-Chapelie, 
ten years after, England obtained the privilege of 
sending a ship yearly to the Spanish possessions in 
America. 

The steadiest empire of delusion that the world has 
ever seen is that which has since prevailed in Spain 
with regard to customs duties. The most fr^htful 
financial embarrassments do not open her eyes. Her 
deficnt is of 5,000,000/. sterling per annum, yet she 
rejects a customs income which would amount to 
nearly as much. France loses by smuggling 8,000,000/. 
annually, England loses 2^00.000/., Spain loses an 
entire customs revenue ! For the sake of a handful 
of imperfect producers, she strikes irith pnobibitkm 
her whole magnificent seaboard, erects a wall across 
every bar, makes stagnant all her seas, shuts all her 
ports, consents to paralyse her entire frame, that the 
phalanges of a single hand may be in motion. What 
are a few hundred Catalans by the side of Castile aod 
Estremadora, Andalucia, and Murcia, Valencia, and 
Aragon, Oalicia and L^on, Asturias, the Basques, 
and Navarre? All Spain is scathed with barbarism 
for the sake of something less than Kidderminsta-. 
A nation wiiich might be amongst the greatest in 
Eoiope^ is bound down like GuUiver with cords of 
LilUput, and tvanspierced with miserable fiscal arrows. 
Dear artides for cheaper, in&iaor artidesfor bctter^^ 
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jcnbbith or aakedaesfy is the. altorniitiTC. The |»^-> 
feetion of the tjstem would be to go «lotfaed ifi AiaSf 
like the oldSfMnudiialnui^marbfiMitiry. 

That ottce lasportant faevemge ia Ei^laiid, '^ sad(,'* 
fitill retains its neputation, though under a dsfferent 
name. It is the shercy saek that is now appcoved, 
the consumption of canary sack having become greatly 
reduced. But the. former has remained in yogiae for 
a^lfes, and its standing was so high 250 years 9gp^ that 
^akspeare, greatly relishing it himself, made **Sherris 
sack^^ the favourite drink of so sagacious^^ gourmet as 
Sir John Falstaff. The name has doubtless saeied 
many who have unconsciously^ drank it, but there is 
no one who sips an ordiaafy glass of d)erry» as pre^ 
pared for the English naarkety that is not drinking 
sack. ^^Saok" is John Bull's corruption of the 
Spanish word aeeOy ^^dry.^ £very white wine may 
in its preparation be made either sweet, or dry as 
opposed to sweet. If the vinous . fermentation be 
perfectly accompltshedi and the wine kept for a suffi* 
eient length of time And with djse care» it becomes 
a sound, dry wine, and, to all intents, .a *^ sack/^ The 
aapient name of ^^ f^erris ^^ is more correct than the 
modem ^^ sherry/' the Spanish pronunciation of the 
real name ^^Xerez/' being as nearly as possible 
'^ Chgherris/' with a strong aspiration at the com^ 
meneement of the word. 

The taste for wines has : undergone a complete 
cevolution in England. Of old, white wines almost 
^kne were drunk, the proportion of tei^t or : red wine 
having seldom been considerable. Port was abso- 
lutely imskaiown, until 4ie Methuen tfe^y witli 
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Portugal in 170S may be said to have called it into 
existence* Before that period, the wines of Portugal 
were shipped in considerable quantities to England^ 
but the shipments were invariably of white wine, 
the taste having been introduced by the English Cm* 
saders who helped to expel the Moors, and establish 
the dynasty of Afonso Henriques on the throne of 
Portugal, in the twelfth century. These warriors 
were tempest-tost in the Bay of Biscay, and their 
fleet, with that of the French Crusaders, numbering 
200 sail, forced to seek a shelter on the Peninsular 
coast. As we may trace all the rest of our civili- 
sation to the Crusades, it is likewise apparent that 
our acquaintance with these generous wines dates 
from that period. Our knowledge of the wines of the 
South appears to be attributable to this intermixture 
of the chivalries of Europe. Our proximity to France, 
and intimate relations with her people, caused the 
largest portion of our supply to come from that 
country. In 1372, no fewer than 200 vessels loaded 
with wines at Bordeaux for England, and wines from 
France constituted 70 per cent, of our entire con- 
sumption. But of these there is no doubt that the 
great preponderance was white, and that the taste 
for claret (clairet), as for Burgundy, is entirely 
modern. Lisbon, Sicilian, Malmsey (Maivasia), and 
other sweet wines from Greece and Italy, with a small 
proportion of tent or red wine, were chiefly drank, 
and sherry after Essex's expedition to Cadiz in the 
reign of Elizabeth, before which time it was unknown 
in England. All this has been absolutely reversed 
in modern times; white wines are more highly 
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brandied, and drank in smaller quantities^ and after 
dinner nothing but.red wines are seen or tasted. 

The traffic in wine is, after all, precarious. If our 
taste is now nearly equally divided between white and 
red wine, it must be remembered that it centred once 
entirely upon white, and that, according to present 
appearances, it is by no means impossible that it may 
hereafter centre chiefly on red. It will not suffice to 
say, that highly brandied wines are more suitable to 
our cold and watery climate. Port is almost as highly 
brandied as sherry ; while even in winter our accom- 
plished wine-drinkers give a preference to pure and 
brandyless claret. Again, throughout the north of 
Europe, scarcely any wines but clarets are in use, as if 
to disprove the assumption that highly-brandied wines 
are requisite for cold climates. Let Spaniards weigh 
well these remarkable peculiarities of taste, the great 
ascendancy which red wines have acquired in modern 
times, and the possibility that a step-child system of 
legislation may eventually lead to the annihilation of 
the Andalucian wine exportation. Let them look to 
the advances made towards a more liberal system by 
Portugal and Naples, to the readier introduction into 
England which the wines of Portugal and Sicily may 
soon receive, and to the probable detriment to sherry 
which this change will in time effect; let them esti« 
mate the quantity of contraband merchandise which 
enters Spain through Gibraltar and the northern and 
Mediterranean seaboards, and passes without hindrance 
by the Portuguese and Pyrenean frontiers; and then 
let them strike the balance and see how much their 
revenue would gain, how little their material interests 
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^euld suffer^ if our xnaBofactuired produoe weteiiodMh 
duced with i^asooaUe pnilectii^ dutiM» JMd bom' 
eneoraious wcNiId be the benefit to tfaeae wuMhgvoiKiiig 
distrkts, if the duty in Bntisfa pirts weeeiTeduoed 
oiie4ialf. The nonseose aboitt English dietalMD. and 
national independence has nearly spent itself* The 
greatest Ueater is a sheep, and the loudest brayera 
dookey. '^ Half a :word to the good undefrt^midef .'^ 

We have treated Spam with great Itbeimltty m re- 
gard to the duty on her wines. At.no tkae baine we 
dealt with her differently ki our fiscal regulsticas^from 
F^tugal, though in the latter oouHtryxmr inanii&e* 
tures have been favoured with difierential dcti^. 
While we have struck at France with double duties^ 
we have been provoked by no hostility into fiscal 
reprisals against Spain, but have chaiged i»tr .;«kbb^ 
with no higher duties than our x;onstant.aUy» Portugal. 
The signing c^ the Family Compact in 1761, tliede-« 
darations of war between Spam «and England -m 1743> 
1762, and 1779 — the grand attack csi .Gibraltar in 
178S, and tbe last declaration of hostiUlies by Spain 
in 1796, £oUo(wed by her obstinate position of averdbn 
till the French invasioD, when we became so .enmentfy 
her benefactors — all this series c^ inveterate ^enmiii^ 
was answered by no Gyficrkainating^itlaes, was^mei by 
no commercial repulsion. Fdscal distinctioas we did 
indeed make, Imt it was only m regard to France. 
Let Spaniards study history and facts, and :8ee whether 
our policy towaDds tbem.^ has beengraspingiMsd sctfish, 
as alleged. Let them weigh the prevaitti^ prejuAoes 
against us^and see^if ^eiey ace not utterly gCQundkas*-i 
tibe.gmwtb <of iU^judged^sBctanafi ileal, ami saposficial 
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dissiBuIariiies of, natumal fiUutafflv* We liave fought 
and conquered in the same saaks; since then they 
dhoidd surely kmrar U6« 

If we c^iin Gibraltar, tl^y should remember thi^ 
k is theJhiit of henourable conquest, and held ia 
the face of efforts to recover it by the combined 
powers of France and S^in, lastiiig dirough threes 
quarters of a century, and unparalleled in history. 
Let them remember that the possession is in itself 
nothing but a barren^ rock, and that British enters 
prise akxne has made it what it is. If they grudge us 
this oonquest, let them bear m mmd what favours 
they had in store for us when they despatched their 
Liivincible Armada, and when in profound seeresy 
they signed with France that Family Compact whidi 
was to rule the world. Let them not &rget how 
much of their territory we have given up that was 
within Xkur grasp— Port Mahon and all the island of 
Minorca ceded to us at the peace of Utrecht, Porlo 
BdUo captured by us in 1743, and Havana^ Manilla, 
and the FiUppines seized by us in 176S, and ceded 
the foUowisg year by the definitive treaty of Paris, 
Wbffli the PhiHps extended their iron sceptre over 
the whole Peninsula^ trampling cm PcHrtugal for 60 
yeavs, ttnd waging a subsequent war of S8 years 
after the House of Bragmiza ascended the throne, we 
never <Hice intetfered. If .England sacked Cadiz 
«nder Philip II., Spam invaded Ireland under Philip 
III., and this « but a few years after the dispersicmof 
the Aimada. If, therefore, there be any groimd of 
iU-wiU, it is we that dbixikl^vmce it But audi fedU 
lags. Mse as antiquated now as judicial astixik^y, and 
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nations as well as individuals ate bound to keep the 
peace. I had rather see a revival of the best days 
of the second Philip, who having been the consort of 
one English Queen, Mary, aspired to the hand of 
another English QuQen, Elizabeth, than of the worst 
days of Philip the Fifth, when the introduction of 
English merchandise into Spain was prohibited under 
penalty of death. 

It is sometimes a great misfortune for a country 
to be too strong and powerful, too generous and 
triumphant. Had our treatment of Spain been 
diabolically cruel and villainous, she would have doubt- 
less concluded a convention with us before now ; had 
we like France thrice invaded her, she would have 
grasped at a commercial treaty. In proportion to the 
enormity of our services is the enormity of the ingra- 
titude by which we are rewarded all over the Penin- 
sula. Spain snarls at the foolish allies who have bled 
for her ; and Portugal gnaws the hand which raised 
and solaced her a hundred times when her head was 
draggled in the dust. Had we shed no blood ; had 
we lavished no money ; had we still more recently ad- 
vanced no loans (on some of which they pay neither 
principal nor interest) we should be in a condition to 
treat with them upon terms of equality, and might 
doubtless treat with advantage. But ingratitude can 
never pardon you for loading it with favours; and 
the laurels which we won and watered with our blood 
are the only harvest we are permitted to reap. 

The worm which here^ as in other countries, has 
eaten into the vine, is the same which, amongst various 
causes, has so tended to sap the prosperity of our own 
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manufactures. It is doubtless very excellent to have 
anything and everything in abundance ; but if the 
face of England were all green crops and no corn ; or 
all corn and no green crops ; or all factories and no 
agriculture ; or all agriculture and no factories, I do 
not suppose that the distribution would be much ad- 
mired in its results. When the grape was found to 
be profitable here, and when there was a growing 
demand in the English market, every one took to 
growing wine; in certain districts there is nothing 
else to be seen ; and many soils, unfitted for its suc- 
cessful culture, have had violence done them to pro- 
duce it. It surely does not follow that if England 
were covered with hops, the consumption of beer 
would be much increased, a remunerating price kept 
up to the farmer, or bread made cheap and plentiful. 
The enormous plantings of vines have had their roots 
in enormous ignorance. I do not desire to see re- 
vived the policy of the iron Marquis of Pombal, who, 
in 1750, rooted up whole vineyards in the wine- 
growing districts of Portugal. Even to make port 
valuable, this was too costly and too stern a course ; 
a less rugged remedy may be applied; the farmer 
may let a portion of his vines die away, as they lose 
their virtue in time, and turn his attention, in part, 
to the production of food. Adversity will teach what 
no induction of reason could elicit. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

FINANCE AND FINANCIERS. 

Financiering has long been the most profitable 
business in Madrid ; and there are a number of cleTec 
and not over-scrupulous persons there, who have caa* 
trived to make a very good thing of the tangled stale 
of the Hacienda since 1884. To have been a ministec 
or Intendoite at any time since that period, was to 
have a. hand in the arrangement of some millions of 
Church property^ seized by the State, and in the sak 
and disposal of the enormous amount of Bienes Nad? 
onales * brought since then to the hammer. As the 
finance ministry, with its various ramifications, was 
the most profitable branch of the public administrar 
tion, the most influential members of the dominant 
party usually contrived to thrust themselves into these 
offices ; and the special knowledge which constituted 
the qualification, was too often acquired in disrer 
putable speculation on the London Stock Exchange 
and the Bourse of Paris. Some qualified for their 
portfolios by bankruptcy. Don Juan J6se Garcia 
CarrasGp was positively made a bankj*upt« Can this 
be the late Finance Minister of Spain ? Why, posi- 
tively yes. *^ Vio," we read in Don Quixote, " vi6 
el rostro mismo, la misma figura, el misrao aspecto, la 

* National properties, in houses, lands, mines, &e.y chiefly taken 
from the reb'gious houses. 
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mifiiiia iisonoima, la iiiisiiia«%ie, 1ft perspectiva misnm 
del Badiiller Sammm C^Krrama.^^ ** Be saw the saiB^ 
face, the same counteDanee, the same aspect, the sonie 
l^iysiognoii^, tlia same effigy, the very profile of the 
Bachelor Sampton Carrasco" The ezperieiide thus 
acquired in his oWn affairs would perhaps aid his 
admioistiaiion of the finances of a bankrupt country. 
The existing embtHrrassments of the Spanish trea^- 
sury, are embarrassments in loore respeets than one. 
They embarrass a man in his endeavours to compre^ 
bend how Spain, even with its civil war, can be so 
terribly pauperised ; seeing that within the last nine 
years there have been Bienes Nacionales sold in that 
country to the extent of three thousand millions of 
reals, or thirty millions sterling. It seem9 evident 
that herfiimneiers must have martyred themselves to a 
very serious tune in their patriotic eflbrts at treasury 
regulation, and that her unsullied Sullys and colossal 
Colberts, in their skilful combinations of state num- 
bers, have seldom forgotten number one. The Queen- 
mother, too, Cristina, may have assisted very mate^ 
rially in relieving the pressure at the national treasury. 
But the fact is patent to the world, that after dis* 
mantling the richest church in Europe, abolishing 
feudal privileges, confiscating conmianderies, and sell- 
ing thirty millions* worth sterling of national property, 
there is now to be provided for a deficit of forty mil- 
lions of reals per month, or close upon five millions 
sterling per annum! To meet this, besides the 
resources of a more economical administration, and a 
more skilful collection of the existing revenue, there 
is the recent imposition of fresh taxes, but it is doubt*' 
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ful whether these can be coUectedy being everywhere 
met with most furious opposition, and there is (of all 
measures the best) the reduction of the prohibitory 
tariff, by which now inevitable measure a large 
revenue may be realised. 

The amount of the public debt of Spain, in 1844, 
was 10,945,850,000 reals, or about one hundred and 
ten millions sterling. Of this sum 5,821,954,000 
belongs to the consolidated, and the residue to the 
non-consolidated debt. The annual interest on this 
debt is 800,945,982 reals, or more than three millions 
sterling. There was available in 1843 and 1844, fcM- 
the reduction of this debt, the unsold remainder of 
the bienes nacionales, consisting of church and con- 
vent property, or property of the clergy regular and 
secular. By Senor Calatrava^s estimate, the property 
of the regular clergy would then have realised 
1,049,826,000 reals, and that of the secular clergy 
about 1,500,000,000 of reals ; in all 2,549,826,000, 
or rather more than twenty-five millions sterling. 
Supposing, therefore, that the sales of ecclesiastical 
property had not been suspended, when all the dis- 
posable national property was sold, the public debt 
would have still exceeded 8,000,000,000 of reals. 
But this source of revenue is no longer available, the 
unsold ecclesiastical property, of whatever descrip- 
tion, having just been restored by law to the Church, 
though it had been solemnly pledged as a guarantee 
to the national creditor^ Not only then is the debt 
incapable of being reduced by this means, but what- 
ever cash proceeds may come in from former sales, is 
made over to the clergy as part of their State pro- 
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vision. With such an amount of debt, with a yearly 
deficit of five millions sterling, with an unpopular 
administration, and a people of smugglers, who will 
pay neither duties nor taxes, how is a national bank- 
ruptcy to be averted I They call this process here a 
<orte de cuenias^ or cutting of accounts, and it certainly 
is the easiest way of settling them. The possibility 
of demonstrating anything with figures, a familiar 
truth in our House of Commmis, and quizzed in the 
French Chamber as " Vart de grouper let ckiffres,*' 
was never more illustrated than in the opposite repre- 
sentations of Spanish finance. The friends of the 
minister for the time being, make the deficit appear 
to be reduced by his magic art to nearly nil; while 
his opponents, full of the croaking policy, give it 
forth as about ten millions sterling per annum ! The 
actual deficit is as nearly as possible the sum which I 
have stated above, five millions. It was reserved for 
Senor Carrasco to present a balance sheet of national 
income and outlay, so ridiculously delusive and so 
sweepingly exaggerated, that by a more daring than 
ingenious process of legerdemain, he converted the 
.annual deficit of five millions sterling into a eurplm of 
103,115,803 reals and twenty-five maravedis, or more 
than a million pounds. There was an amusing 
minuteness about this, which, amongst the initiated, 
at once begot suspicion. The five-and-twenty mara- 
vedis, or about three-halfpence sterling, was a small 
fillip of dust for the eyes of the public, since in 
finance, sometimes the reverse of the legal axiom 
holds good : ** dolus latet in generalibus.^ The Alad- 
din's lamp with which he was to perform all these 

VOL. II. A A 
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asmelcs wtm mevely a if^raag ■inagti!ialiQ&. He loMi 
bog eMugh in the tgremarj to make kis-preliraifHiry 
tmxmkjMuA xaot kmgenougli t» ppo»e \m nwg i wi e cat 
IMVCDitts moonahkie. 

The official career of a finanee nriniiCer id Sfm 
pceeneiy^rcMmUea the anoieBt miiiftarjr service of the 
oouotvjr by mocAab, or length of knafMaek, which 
-old Mendoaa thus describes t^^^^Hizo Uaaiainientes 
^snerales, i eada unaconfomie & la ol^gaeixm aatigim 
y uttfiaaai que era yenir la gente k su casta -el tiempo 
^ue doraba la eooiida que podia traer k los hombros 
(talegas las Itamaban . los pasados, y nosotros ahom 
niocbilas) ; ceotdbase para una semana.'** ** There 
was i^ade a geaeral call to each, canformable to the 
old obligatioQ and cuatoni, which was that the people 
should come at their own cost, and do battle dnmg 
the Crooe that the vietaals lasted, whkh they oouM 
' carry oo thar shoulders {bndgete our forefathers catted 
theni) bat we now call tfaena knapsacks) ; they wet*e 
recbamed to bai a fi^eA / '' 

The worst ooDseqoenoe of this instability is the 
iasolenoe, iissubordinatien, and tnalTersatien of all 
.kinds which it produces amongst the treasury em- 
ployes. Speculating with confidence on the speedy 
removal of the minaater, and frequently joining in 
political intrignes against him — nay certain to ori- 
gioate intrigues if the minister be too prying and 
upeigbt^**tfae Spanish empleado goes on receiving 
his bribes, extorting his unlawful fees, exhausting 
:a fertile invenldon in the arts of peculation, and 
•fattsning on the public plunder. The minister esta 
blii^es new and more stringent ndes, but Tefractc»y 
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empleados in Madrid, and provincial impeetcms and 
contadores, prtsumptuoufily thwart or fearksdy dis- 
obey his mandates. He is sure, they argtie, to be 
kicked out in a few months, at latest, and if he does 
not wink complacently at their peccadilloes) they are 
as sure to help to turn faim out of ckwrs, Spanish 
finance ministers almost invariably dabble in the 
funds, and in the numerous contracts fi>r moneyed 
loans, and other speculations which are for ever 
a-foot. This baseness places them in the power of 
their own clerks, and unhappily incapacitates them 
for vigorous reforms, or for assuming an elevated tone 
in the midst of their unmanageable bureaucracy. 

Yet with common sense and common honesty, it is 
astonishing how much might be done towards releasing 
Spain from her financial embarrassments. Perhaps it 
is not too much to say, that a vigorous government, 
capable of enforcing taxation, mighty with integrity 
and energy, and a forgetfulness of selfish gains, 
provide for the interest on every portion of her 
debt, and in the end pay off the principal. Spain 
is at present the most lightly taxed country in Europe^ 
H«r estimated income for 1844 was 861,000,000 
of reals, and she has a European population of 
14,000^000. Her colonial possessions, though not 
extensive, are very productive ; and the estimated nett 
receipts from the Havana in 1845 are 50,000^000 
of reals, from the Filippines 12,000,000, from 
Puerto Rico 3,000,000 ; adding to which the receipts 
from the Canaries asd the small African possessions, 
she has a clear colonial revenue of nearly one million 
sterling. 

A A 2 
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The quicksilver mines of Almaden, and her other 
sources of mineral wealth, yield half a million sterling 
more per annum ; and thus^ before laying one shilling 
of tax on her people, she is comfortably provided 
with 1,500,000/. of revenue. Both the mines of 
Almaden, and the tobacco duties have lately been 
let at a considerable advance ; and, though the latter 
contract was rescinded, the immense increase proposed 
of full 60 per cent, is a clear proof that, in the midst 
of political vicissitudes, the wealth of the country, as 
tested by its consuming power, has steadily and 
largely increased. If Spanish finance ministers, and 
the capitalists and sharpers by whom they are sur- 
rounded, could bring themselves to think of their own 
fortunes less, and of the nation's more, we should hear 
very little of new foreign loans. A virtuous native 
effort is wanted : ^^ themselves must strike the blow." 
All governments are bound to support their several 
departments, and obtmn a sufficient revenue ; and the 
administration of Mon and Narvaez has not the excuse 
of want of powen 

The duties on tobacco lately sold for more than a 
million sterling per annum. Senor Carrasco solemnly 
set apart the proceeds of this contract to the payment 
of the interest on the three per cent, bonds. Cala- 
trava did the same thing previously with the quick- 
silver contract But Mendizabal and Ayllon did not 
hesitate to apply the proceeds of the latter to what 
they deemed more pressing exigencies; and Carrasco^s 
successor has acted a similar part. The faith pledged 
here to the public creditor is as rotten as ice before 
the thaw ; the key of the strong box is kept by a lady 
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of very loose character, called Dofia Expediency; and 
the instability of successive administrations is the 
curse of the foreign bond-holder. 

The finances of Spain, even when she was mistress 
of half the world, were always in the most detestably 
embarrassed condition. Her greatest efforts have been 
made, not through a regular revenue but through a 
tribute of kind. The "invincible" Armada was 
made up of separate contingents, supplied by all the 
provinces of the empire. First was furnished the tim- 
ber, next the shipbuilders, next the sails, the spars, 
the rigging, the men, meat, and meaL Each village 
of Spain supplied its quota ; Portugal, the Low Coun- 
tries, Naples, Sicily, their sections of the great fleet. 
Even when the wealth of the galleons was poured in 
regularly, the Court of Spain was the poorest in 
Europe! The supernumeraries of the royal house* 
hold would have peopled a good-sized city ; and as 
these gentry were all salaried and kept their equipages 
and their lackeys, there were too many hands and 
mouths open to permit the revenue to reach the 
Sovereign. Carlos II. was so fleeced by these hangers- 
on, that he was obliged to renounce a journey to his 
summer palace of Aranjuez, only seven leagues from 
Madrid. Yet he gave the Marquis of Caralvo a 
sinecure of 62,000 dollars — equal at the present day to 
80,000/. a-year — ^in connexion with the mines of South 
America. 

Such systematic dilapidation, and tenderness to 
favourites, could not fail to exhaust even the wealth of 
Peru. There has been made, in the lapse of ages, but 
one attempt to regulate Spanish finance, and that, 
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though suecesafttl for the tioie, wad but mom&BAwy irf 
its effect. In 17DS, during the reiga of PWlip V., 
Orri, a man of great penetration, of indefatigaUe 
eoergy, and vast powers c^ caJcuIatian, applied hisafself 
to this task ; and undismayed by the frowns of the 
Grandes and the munnurs of the people, traced out 
those dotnains of the crown which had been alienated 
since the time of Henry III., confirmed the king in 
his determination of resuming them, caused many of 
the superfluous offices of the royal household to be 
abolished, and swept away the loeust-doud of tax- 
collectors, which, according to the testimony of an 
historian of the time, devoured almost all the revenues 
of the state, and exceeded in number the regular troc^s 
of Spain! 

Now, the fault seems to be, insuilicieflscy of tax-- 
collectors, and incorrigible laziness. A Catalan friend 
of mine having succeeded to some property, wished to 
pay to the State the legal tax on its transmission ; but, 
notwithstanding all bis efforts, could not for two years 
find the regular parties through whom to make the 
paym^t. They are always talking o{ a better system 
oift$caiitaeiim^ but tbey never show it. Would that 
they reflected on the wisdom of the late Pio Pita^s 
saying in his '^Examen de la Hacienda,** puUished 
in 1840: ^* La econommyla buena mnral son des m^ 
temaa que se tocan en vario^puntoi y Henen dependencie, 
reciprocal 

The frauds of contadores and employes are not now 
66 enormous as formerly, yet they are still coosiderafale; 
T^e cdilectioQ of the entire revenue, partidularly 
^Vtring the Aualrian dysasty, was in die handa of 
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ummI VI. Tbe pfcuktaon aad raptiM ««re iacnedtUe, 
Ihmy emplojfod a whofe aimy of ^^cfeoiatMtts'^ ta 
oottect tbe taxet, who crudljr oppveatcd tlw f/eofie^ 
Aotalm dft la Seroft tmy^ thai tbcir nuteber was. 
ISO^O, and Um annudi awMmt of tlMir profits 660 
mUiom of reals. Don Miguel Osorio wys^ that tkey 
extorted aiMMiaUy from the people GO imUion drikcs 
par lasjuUicm^ and a large sua beaideay under ckak 
id tbe royal service. From him who ooold aot |»iy 5 
tliey took 20* while from hin who gouU pay 90 they 
took but 5. The arreadadores afterwards became oon* 
tadcMres, and finaoee ministers^ and shielded the inw 
quitous systewu fi«it public opioion oondeasaed them. 
*' Arrendadomitm^' said the proverb, ^^ cemtr en fhtfn 
ff marir en griUoisf'' Certaniles, by the mouth of 
Saacho Paiiza's wife, says : ** I will not ^of» till I see 
you an arrtmiadtfr or ao aktieim'Oy ofiioes which, 
although the devil takes those who 611 theas^ in fine 
have the holding and making of money ."^ QmeYedo 
affirms that the system was like knoeking down a 
house to htmt for money amon^ the staims^ *^y dar 
al prindpe a comer sns proprios vmBkroi^' A^n 
he says^ ^^los priocipes que se entregian t a rhitris ta s» 
p«r dgar de asr pobi^s, dfi|aii de ser prtneipea/' —-^ 
^^ Priness, who farm their reven4» to cease to be poor, 
a oavelo be princes*^^ 

The politidans of the Puerladel Sol attnbute t» 
the handsome equipages and fine estabKsbmettts of 
tbs: Madrid finaacierB and capitalists tbe nonrpro-: 
daetiveneas id tbe thuty mUliooa sterling of Bienes. 
tisaonalssi. '' C^Mtei ^they^ say) dm^rs o d^(mtr9^l».'^- 
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" They eat up money in both cheeks ! **' Don Ramoi^ 
Maria Calatrava enjoys the purest reputation amongst 
them, and is regarded as a man of inflexible integrity. 
He was the first to* exterminate the nefarious system 
of financial jobbing, opening everything to honest con«* 
tract, and bond fide competition. Before his time, 
there was a nominal public competition, but unfortu* 
nately a mere blind ; the whole being privately ar^ 
ranged between the favoured capitalist or capitalists, 
and the Finance minister. It is a delicate thing ta 
say that the minister often had his per-centage, but 
it was almost always the practice for him to entef 
either directly or indirectly into every beneficial ope** 
ration, having a share "whether nominal or real of* 
every loan advanced to the Government, and enor- 
mous interest, of 20 or 30 per cent, upon sums of 
money lent to himself. The Marquis of Casa Irujo, 
and the present minister, Mon, are above suspicion,, 
being men of character and fortune. 

It is the general failing of new*fledged ministers 
here to be magnificent in words, appoint scores of 
commissioners of inquiry, and cut splashes in the 
Gazette, but there an end. They think no more of 
them than the readers of these fine flights of optimism, 
when a new nine day^s wonder arises to make the old 
forgotten. Besides, as permanence is not the cha- 
racteristic of ofiice in Spain, like other authors, they 
write for the trunkmakers. A Spanish minister is 
like the preface to a book, or the prologue to a play^ 
or the Chorus in Shakspeare's Henry the Fifth. He^ 
Comes in with a flourish, makes his bow and his speech, 
and then eirtV, to make room for other actors, This^ 
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unhappy ministerial mutability is the great impedi* 
ment in Spain to effective administrative reforms^ and 
should even make one disposed to accept a substantial 
despotism for the sake of a strong government. The 
whole work of Spanish financial regulation remains to 
be accomplished. The entire scheme of taxation has 
to be considered ; the mode of assessment, levy, coUec- 
tion ; the system of keeping accounts, of inspecting, 
controlling, and auditing ; the treasurer'^s office, with 
all its ramifications throughout the provinces; the 
National Debt, both foreign and domestic. It is 
enough to state that the Culto y Clero tax is now 
two years in arrear throughout Spain ; that there are 
six years^ arrears of purchase-money of the Bienes 
Nacionales, and that the same irregularity exists ip 
almost every department of the Treasury. 

Senor Men's financial administration has thus far 
been rather successful. Its great feature has been his 
termination of the contract system, by which the Madrid 
money-jobbers made usurious advances to the Go- 
vernment at thirty or forty per cent, interest, and his 
substitution of an arrangement with the bank, by . 
which he is supplied with money for the current 
expenses at ten or twelve per cent. 

King. Joseph Bonaparte, when he had possession of 
Madrid, flourished away with the finest laws and 
regulations; issued decrees, both administrative and 
monetary, in rapid succession ; organised military , 
corps ; appointed generals, magistrates, emphyisj and 
lavished pensions and rewards. To be sure, they 
were nearly all imaginary ; but the object, being tp 
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ifiOfHren Europe with a sesse of the firfmiesB of ikiv' 
gDveraneiity was perhaps for the aionenl attuawL 
Modem Finance mnktera ace Ukevke particniarijr 
good refixmers upon paper, and ace not, I flapposeiy 
to be blamed for the one Uttle drawback, tlutf their 
plans ace iKver eacecuted. Thek polkrf shines with 
luaar brigbtDeBs. The provtaeial iatemkot^es are still 
worse than the MadrkL empleados ; ssid there are at 
this mcMBEieQt 100 mil^liotts of reals, or a miUkm ster-^ 
lii^ of Bienes NadoBales sold and passed into the 
hands of. the purchasers, th<Migh, because they were 
the intendente's favsoimtes, the monej has not j^ 
reached the treasury. 

The po^ of Fiiuinoe Minista was not altogether a 
bed of rases at soaie former periods in the histoiy of ^ 
Spain. In the fourteenth c^tury the finanoes of Cas^ 
tiie were oonfided by Pedro the Cruel to one I«evi, a 
Jew (one ought suppose there was question €£ samm 
modem London faiUrfan^ker), and Levi -bei^ iss* 
measelj rich, the King all at once beosme ibr the first: 
time m his life extremely religious The opimoBs of 
his minister upoii speeuktive dogmas of hith wore 
so oulrsgeoasly heterodox, that Fedro deekred it 
impossible to overlook them. Levies deatb- waitaat 
vmR dgaed by his soveeeigB, and he died upmtfae 
wliael I Pedro subaeqaeotly boasted of. the ameant 
v^axh this traaraactioa brought into his tsetamnp^^ 
and expressed his regns tkat:he had: been, so injaidi«^ 
cioaa aato pennit die tar&iiaemtoabddgediBaaffer«Bgs; 
of fab ^etim befaee ck(bmmmg aft.ei^bctt avowal of' 
the place wfaeseall.hisi itchea were .cDoaejdecL Th».- 
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toothrdsimiig exploits nf omc qwol JSSmgJchfi towarda 
JcFwish finaiiei^K were^ of a sinxyarly eneouragkig 
charaetar^ aad tbeir nemembranoe aaiitt be aokckg 
aod aarififiictoiy to the Meodiaabids and Carraacos. 
Pedro the Cruel had also some interesting wsljh of 
pajFing old debts. His rdaition. Dun Jufta d*Aragon, 
who had laag filled the post of xmnister, hanng applied 
for pa5rBieiit cf his salary, was pcMU»ded by Pedro at 
the ummsoA of preaentiDg his acoou&t. 

The 8ob4ettiiig of reTeniie contraets^ wkkh still 
prevails in Spais, is u&Iuif^ly desteiactiTe of that 
usdty and vigour- which comtitiite so imich of the 
easenee of good goviernmeffit. Eaeh contract cneaites a 
powerful organiaatioa, independent aod often defiant, 
of auGcefisive adBiiiii8itniix»i&^ The oontractevs wiU 
cut out the poood of fleds, little solicitous how much 
blood lliey may draw m the operatioD ; and the latter 
expressiaD is not figofative;^ fc»r they mtsst have their 
standisg armies taeoatrol and^ if possible, put down 
the oonirahaadku — aa army of revenue, officers pr^* 
pai«d JEar slaughter. What a macUnery here for 
poUttcal mAiaeaee, for promoting revolution aadaidiiig 
insurreetioa! The evils <^ ^^an empire within aa 
empiJBe/' sare here to pedeeJacm reaiii^ In the pn>> 
niiaciami^tos against Esparteso, the $ait contract, 
xnaBa^ad chk^y by the Begeai's enemy, Salamanca, 
took a. very iaflucnliial and dedaive part. The coa- 
toaelom? i^nta ia every part of Spain were in ceasatant 
CQia^poadence with the metiopolis, their travellers 
and arfleetors Iraverasd every district: kitdligiraee 
<^aloiirfid' to auk the Aati-Ayacuchos* views was tbua 
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rapidly and widely disseminated, and funds wer^ 
supplied throughout the country to make and sup- 
port the insurrection. The Duke of Victory, as he 
reeled and fell, might have exclaimed, " Et sale laberites 
artutf'' 

The lazy system of farming out revenue still pre- 
vails in every part of the Peninsula* At Cadiz, the 
Ayuntami^nto disposes by auction of the shops and 
stalls of the Squares of Isabel II. and San Fernando, 
of the dependencies of the Plaza de la Constitucion, 
of the sale of water from the reservoirs in the Squares 
of La Libertad and General Mina, of the vessels 
plying beneath the North Wall, of the standings in 
the city slaughter-house, of the tax on all heads of 
cattle, and of the rents of small shops near the Plaza 
de la Libertad; all which would realise thirty per 
cent, more, if they were not too lazy to collect them. 

The unhappy financial condition of Spain leads, as 
might be expected, to saddening results. Exclaustrado 
members of religious orders, friars and canons con- 
nected with the first families in the kingdom, are too 
often compelled to subsist upon genteel beggary. The 
promised government incomes were at best but a 
miserable subsistence, and these are, for the most part, 
years in arrear. Of old militaires there are likewise 
countless numbers, whose pensions are paid so irregu- 
larly by the State, that they become a burthen on the 
community. Many a man who has held a captain^s 
commission is reduced to literal beggary ; and the 
daughters of such a man, after his utterly unprovided 
death^ sometimes seek a support in prostitution ! I 
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speak of facts too well established. Political muta- 
tions have placed vast numbers of military, as well as 
ecclesiastics, on the retired list; their titulos are dis- 
counted by usurers at a sacrifice of eighty per cent., 
and often they cannot get a penny in the pound ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE COLONIES OP SPAIN. 

The immense colonial empire of Spain has dwindled 
to the Canary Islands, two of the Antillas, the Filip- 
pines, the Marianas, and a speck or two on the north- 
ern coast of Africa. It is just 200 years since she 
lost her grasp of Portugal, with its extensive colonial 
possessions; Jamaica, Tranche- Com t^, the Low 
Countries, the Milanese, Naples, Sicily, followed. 
Cromwell clipped her of Jamaica, and France of 
Hispaniola. Tunis, Oran, the Cape Verds — she lost 
successively. The double crown of the Bourbons 
and the Family Compact made France more friendly ; 
and Spain had Louisiana ceded to her, but did not 
long retain it, Pensacola, Florida, Sierra Leone, were 
transferred to England. In our own days we have 
seen her gigantic western empire melt like snow ; and 
the discoverer and conqueror of America, vrhose pos- 
sessions both on the northern and southern continent 
were in extent enormous, left without a shred of terri- 
tory in the golden tracts where she was once omnipo- 
tent. We have seen the tyranny and helpless mis- 
government which 150 years ago were unable to 
defend those sunpy regions from the depredations of 
bucaniers, and the ravages of filibusteros, prostrated, 
in a few engagements, throughout all those vast do- 
minions ; the torch of a too fruitless liberty borne with 
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lightning sfieed from new^pnmg BcpuUic to Re-« 
public^ aod Colomtiia, Mexico, Feru^ New Gmnada, 
£cuad(»r, Paraguay, the Argeirtine, wrested smul- 
taoeously from their neglectful stepmother, and esta* 
fa&hed in an abosed indep^idaace. 

Cuba is the roiicb-cow of Spain; and it is the 

remittanses from HaTana which, for years p»st, have 

mainly amsted ffueeessrye governments to pay the 

half-yearly dividends to the English bond-holder. An 

evidence of its fiouririiing eondit^n m&y he found in 

the &ct, that the Intendente of Finance at Havana, 

at the close of 1843, authorised the Treasury at 

Madrid to drawee him to the extent of a hundred 

'miliions of reals, or one million sterling, — ^^whieh, if 

* xequisxlie, he announced might be further extended. 

Mticfa as may be said ^^nst the abusei of cigar- 

smoking, the fund-hoider will scarcely be found to join 

, in indiacriminate censure of the *^ weed '^ that enables 

Spain, with all her wounds open and bleeding, to 

iSC^rn that detestable prm:tice of repudiatiim, which 

Amairiea, with her prosperity and unruffled tranquil- 

iJUty,. sufim to degrade her national character ; and the 

^ragged and wasled Spaaisb refugee, when the dapper 

.aod oily Yankee twits bim on the misfortunes of his 

country, may answer proudly,—** Yes ; but we pay 

our dividends r' Spain, by a singular coincidence, 

retails in her shrunken colonial empire the two finest 

tobaoco^growing islands in the world, and the bulk of 

her colonial wealth consists of her Havana cigars and 

:her Manilla, cheroots. 

The genecat administration of tDnfaahas long been 
f nery defective, and as a means of bringing wealth to 
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. the mother country the enormous cigar manufactories 
are the chief available source. The customary colonial 

. vices of favoritism and oppression have been exhibited 
at Cuba lately in a striking degree, and a formal com* 
plaint has been made in the Cdrtes of <* the fatal state 
of the insular government, the post-office, and its de- 
pendencies.'^ The appointment of General Leopold 
O'Donnel as Governor and Captain-General, was a 
selection worthy of Narvaez. This general had 
been but a very short time in the island, when he 
found the violence of brigands, and the excesses of 
the soldiery, to require a strong curb. He adopted 
instantly the characteristic course of hunting down 
the offenders, trying them by martial law, and inexor- 
ably commanding their execution. These scenes have 
not since been renewed, but slavery and the slave trade 
were never more rampant than during the greater 
part of his administration. There are here, as 
in all the other colonies of Spain, municipal cham- 
bers, provincial deputations, consistorial houses, and 
most of the other machinery of the Spanish consti- 
tution; but these popular bodies seldom take aa 
active part in politics, and generally go with the 
actual government. There are no colonial chambers, 
it being a peculiarity of Spain that her colonies send 
deputies to the Madrid Cort6s. Cuba is very well 
affected towards the mother country, and the people 
are proud of calling thoir island *' La bella y pacifica 
AndllaJ" Its administration is carried on by the 
Captain-General, assisted by a council of government 
called the " Real Acuerdo," composed of the highest 
functionaries, the Archbishop of the Antillas, the 
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Commandant-General of the Apostadero, or chief 
port, the Superintendent-General of the Real Ha- 
cienda, or treasury and customs, the Intendant of 
the Army, &c. The Governor holds frequent levees 
at his palace in the royal hall of prsetorial audience, 
and from its balconies addresses the troops at reviews; 
while the Muelle de Caballeria, or Cavalry-mole, is 
the scene of much gaiety when ships of war arrive at 
the island, or distinguished strangers are received in 
state at their landing. After half-a-century of in- 
action, they are now building a fine brig-of-war at 
Havana. The Governor gives audiences to the 
inhabitants in private disputes, a patriarchal pro- 
cedure by which much litigation is avoided. Within 
the last year two or three new ports have been 
opened to foreign commerce, and a more liberal code 
with regard to exports has been adopted and carried 
into execution. At one of these new ports, Cardenas, 
five American vessels were lately loading together 
with molasses. An enlightened policy would produce 
a rapid development of the resources of this fine 
island ; but in the progress which is generally notice- 
able^ I lament the absence of any marked advance to- 
wards humane and liberal sentiments with regard to 
slavery. It must be recorded, to Espartero's honour, 
that he alone of Spanish rulers carried out with good 
faith the slave-trade treaty of 1885, and that his 
appointment of General Valdez as Governor of Cuba 
was so efifective for this purpose, that the import of 
slaves became reduced from 14,000 to 8000 yearly. 

Cuba contributes 50,000,000 reals, or 500,bo0/. 
sterling of clear annual revenue to the Spanish Crown. 

VOL. II. B B 
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The island is filled with a duiving population, the> 
plaotem are daily becoming more wealthy, and their 
dread of the unemancipated negro population is the. 
oply drawback to a pleasant existence. An immense 
improvement, haa developed itself of late years in , 
the sugar cultivation, of which the produce has . 
quintupled since the commencement of the present, 
century. Some of the plantations are arranged on a 
very ccedi table scale, and the processes pursued at 
many pf the ingenias or sugar-mills have made great 
strides towards perfection. The general amelioration, 
both here, and at Puerto Rico, within the few last 
years, is perfectly astonishing ; and a nucleus of hope 
to tlie friends of the slave may be found in the fact 
that some planters have taken up the idea that fresh 
supplies of n^oes may be dispensed with, by a more 
careful maintenance of the large supply which the 
inland now contains, and of their posterity. 

Puerto Bico was considered at the first period of 
its discovery merely as a suitable point to be fortified^ 
with a view to assist Spain in her navigation, and. 
domination of the West Indies. For this purpose 
the lAand received from the chest of Mexico, a 
^ituado of S00,000 dollars to defray the expenses of 
its government. The insurrection of New Spain, 
a quarter of a century back, brought the loss of this 
subsidy, and necessity, more than foresight, made 
Spaniards seek means within the island itself. Many 
Europeans, besides, emigrated to Puerto Rico on the 
insurrection of the neighbouring island of St. Domingo, 
and of the provinces of New Spain. At the com- 
mencement of the present century it contained only 
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1^ garriflDit, aosie indtffemas. scatt^^> tfirough iiar 
fidds, and: a few thoosand slaves. In 1816 its poptK 
lalbn warn 174,0(K); in; Id^a^ 28^,000; in 1840,. 
400^000 aoula. The capitBd wealth of the islaml wm\ 
€8dmated,.ia 1^00) at 3 miHuHia of reaia ; in 181^^ at 
4GroillioBs; and now exceedstLOO oaiUioBs. Ityieldsr 
a net revienue to the Grown o£ 30^00/* a year. 

lihe ardipelago of the Fiiippines waa discovenrdia* 
1521 by Fernando die Magi^llaiiesy and ia now divided 
into ^1 pnovinceS) containing 6&6 piebloa^ and 
^286,848 sofuls. In 1784^ there was created a 
^^superintendenoia de hadenda,^^ which, in 1829, waa 
trims&rred. to an Intendente; Up to the beginning- 
of' ther present century the revenue derived from the 
Fiiippines did not cover the expense of tfaeic main«-* 
tenance, and a dtuado had to be remitted' from Peru. ' 
The tobacco of these islands is of excellent quality,^. 
and under good administration would yield more than? 
all the other produce* Its growth ia so abundant 
that it might easily suffice for the supply of the' 
neighbouring countries of British and Dutch Indioy 
and even for the greater part of the home consump- > 
tion of Spain. If the islands were planted with : 
tobacco to their full capacity, and a ta^ imposed 
on families, Pio Pita says that they would yield 
between two and three millions of dollars- to the State* 

The first Company for the development of the 
natural wealth of the Fiiippines was established* in 
1785, with the sanction and patronage of that very 
well-meaning sovereign, Carlos III. It was not, how*' 
ever, till the present century that the rule of scan- 
dalous neglect, with regard to the colonies of Spain, 
B B 2 
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inras at all departed from in this instance ; and it wa^' 
rather the impulse given to this remote part of the 
world by the energetic spirit of British commerce, 
than any exertion on the part of Spanish governments, 
that led even to the moderate progress which has been 
l^itnessed* The ports of the Filippines were long 
closed to foreigners, and it was only through the 
medium of contraband that the colonists received any 
impulse from foreign commerce. The Home Govern- 
ment was compelled to subsidise the islands with an 
annual payment of 250,000 dollars, for their mainten- 
ance in periods of tranquillity, instead of receiving any 
revenue from them • and twice the idea of their formal 
abandonment was seriously entertained, in consequence * 
of the excessive cost of their retention. The eflForts 
made, first by the Sociedad Economica, and subse- 
quently by the Royal Company of the Filippines, 
were found to be a mere profitless sinking of money. 
Few possessions have had their face and their for- 
tunes so changed in a few years as the Filippines, since 
the force of the principles of modem political economy 
compelled the Grovernment to relax their protec- 
tive regulations, and admit foreign competition to 
their ports. The following official returns of the 
exportation from the port of Manilla, at diflFerent 
periods, to the mother country and to foreign ports, 
demonstrate as well the remarkable increase of the 
last fifteen years, as the striking fact that to foreign 
commerce is Spain exclusively indebted for this im- 
provement. 
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' Declared valoe of goods exported from the port of ManilU in the 
^ears from 1805 to 1810 inclasively, during which period foreigner^ 
were admitted, but not tolerated : — 

Dollars. 
In national and foreign vessels • . 1,485,289 
From 1827 to 1830, daring which period 

foreigners were tolerated : — t 

In national ships • * • ^ , 1,732,329 
In foreign ships • • • . • 3,575,554 

5,307,983 

From 1836 to 1840, in which period there 
has been some further relaxation :— 
In national ships . • . • . 4,169,783 
In foreign ships • , • • • 8,588,614 

12,758,397 

The Marianas, situated north-east of the Filip- 
pines, near Japan, are of no use except as penal 
settlements, and as producing some spices* Some conr 
victs are likewise transported to the Filippines, an4 
their labour applied to public works. 

Although the Canary Isles are but five degrees 
south of Madeira, the difference in climate and pro*> 
ductions is considerable. The animal and feathered 
tribes in Las Islas Afortunadas are much more tror 
pical than in the Flor do Oceano.* The heat is much 
more intense, the plumage of the singing-birds more 
gay and lively, and the camel is an indigenous animaU 
The palm-tree waves its fan-like coronal in every part . 
of these islands, and the general aspect does not differ 
much from the cultivated parts of the neighbouring 
coast of Morocco. The Canaries are precisely equi* 
distant from Madeira and the tropic of Cancer, and 
Xheir greater proximity to the latter makes all the dif-^ 

* Madeira is BO called by the inhabitants. 
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ferenee in thar vmm. Teo mttdi heat is as^prejudi- 
•cial as too little, to the quaBty of the grape: the 
reputation .of Canary wine has long since passed away, 
and the value of the posseasion has heGome propor« 
tionally impaired. The following is the nmiibm: of 
gallons of Canary wine on wfaieh duty ^was paid in 
England from 1821 to 4842 inclusively: — 



1821 


. 160,350 


1829 


. 101.699 


1836 • 


54,584 


1822 


. 129,620 


1830 


. 101,892 


1837 .. 


42,146 


1823 


. 123,036 


1831 


. 94,803 


1838 .. 


97.979 


1824 


. 117,428 


1832 


. 72,803 


1839 , 


35,178 


1825 


. Iff7,108 


• 1833 


. * 69,621 


1840 . 


29,489 


1826 . 


134,445 


• 18^4 


.' 62;i86* 


1841 . 


25,772 


1827 


. 152,938 


1835 


. 52,862 


1842 . 


21,169 


1828 


137,553 











This falling off of ^5 per cent, is unexamfded in 
the whole circle df our wine trade, and covering such 
« number of years, and being so gradual, it may fairly 
be assumed as permanent. 

The loss of her South American colonies may be 
little fek by Spain, if it have the effect of concen* 
trating her energies into an entire dependence upon 
herself, and a development of her great internal re- 
Isources. The remembrance of what the Moors were 
fn Spain should 8hame the Spaniard of the present 
day, and a glance at their astonishing tichievements 
should %e Ae strongest stimulant to exertion. 'En* 
during monuments of their minute toil, untiring in- 
dustry, and prodigal magnificence, hive Burvired the 
vrtedk of centuries, in the Alcazar df Seville, the 
Alhambra df 'Granada, and the i^fiza|lha df Cdrdpva, 
The ordinary Twenue of JlVbderrahmanlll.j'Cafiph df 
Cordova, inthe JLOthueeatury, ttcoonliiig to the testi*^ 
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mony of ran Arabic historiai^y am^imted aimaally to 
12,945,000 dkiars, or about 144,4)00»090 H^restouniois 
«^-*«u mim surpassbg the 'unit€d revenues of all the 
'Christian monarebs his cont6niiponuic» ; land (if the 
difPerencein the valtie of money be allowed for) move 
*1faan n^fold the rerenue of modem Spain, before die 
lost the mineral wealth of JSontheni Ameriea. 

It is fit that Spaniards be roused from their in- 
glorious slumber, their fitful dreams, or waking mad- 
'ness of party feud and strife ; that they be twitted 
with the exploits of their infidel predecessors, the 
recital of their indefatigable toils ; and that proud and 
iouDging beggary be started by a thrilling trunipet- 
'blast. Where squalid rags and lazy penury affront 
the passing eye to-day, and where there is hardfy suf- 
ficient revenue raised to pay the dishonest custom- 
'liouse officers and keep the roads in repair, the Cali{^ 
of Cordova a century after Tarirs invasion never 
moved abroad without an escort of twelve thousand 
horse, the girdle and scimitar of each rider blazing with 
gold. His seraglio was composed of six thousand 
•three hundred persons. The presents made to him 
%y his favourite, Abou-Malec, on being promoted to^ 
the post of Grand Vizier, consisted of four thousand: 
"pounds weight of pure gold, four hundred and twenty 
ifaousand sequins in silver ingots, •five hundred ounces, 
of amber, three hundred ounces of camphor, thirty 
pieces of gold tissue so rich that a Caliph alone coiild 
wear it, ten robes of Khorassan marten tind a'hundrdEl 
df other furs, forty-eight caparisons and g618 an?l 
^ken harnesses, four thousand pounds of aSTk, fflbeeh 
«teeds of the ^finetft Artb race wifh 'trappings and 
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housings complete for royalty, besides a quantity of 
Persian carpeting, coats of mail, swords, bucklers, and 
lances — ^bome in long and magnificent procession, and 
followed by forty male and twenty female slaves of 
rare beauty, whose collars and bracelets sparkled with 
priceless pearls. A eulogistic poem was likewise pn^ 
sented by the new minister, but of this we shall only 
say that it doubtless smelt of the amber. 

This monarch, to whom but a limb of Spain gave 
such enormous wealth, built within a league of Cor* 
dova the palace and garden of Arizapha or Zehra, 
in honour of his favourite sultana, whose name it bore. 
The most celebrated architects from Constantinople 
sketched its plan, and the ablest artists assisted in its 
execution. A hundred marble columns adorned the 
interior of the edifice, the materials having been trans- 
ported from Africa, Greece, and Italy. The Grecian 
marble was a present from the Emperor, The hdl 
of audience was of incredible splendour ; its walls 
incrusted with gold and precious stones. As in all 
the Moorish palaces, there was a fountain in the 
centre, with an extensive basin, adorned with figures 
of birds and quadrupeds, of wonderful execution and 
immense price ; while overhead was suspended a pearl 
of extraordinary size, and of value defying computa- 
tion, which, to secure the Caliph's courted alliance^ 
had likewise been presented by the Emperor. This 
wonderful summer palace and its gardens took nearly 
a quarter of a century to complete, and upon their 
<!onstruction and adornment was expended the enorr * 
mous sum of seventy-two millions of livres tournoisu 
,The city of Cdrdova contained six hundred mosques^ 
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nine hundred baths^ and two hundred thousand 
houses; and the caliphate comprised eighty large 
towns, and three hundred of the second class; while 
the banks of the Guadalquivir, from the Sierra, which 
borders on La Mancha, to the ocean, were cheered 
and gladdened by twelve thousand villages, where 
now there are scarcely twelve. 

It was from the mineral wealth of their compact 
little kingdom that the Abderrahmans chiefly ex* 
tracted all this prosperity. Quicksilver, iron and 
copper, were raised in great quantities, and exported 
daily to Africa and the East. The ports of the 
Greek empire were constantly resorted to by the 
* merchants of southern Spain. The silks of Granada^ 
and the cloths of Murcia, had then the highest repu« 
tation ; and these and other requisites of luxury were 
in great demand amongst the opulent residents of 
Byzantium. Of the treasures amassed during cen- 
turies a large portion was thus transferred to Spain* 
The wealth and expensive indulgences of Alexandria 
gave likewise encouragement to Hispano-Moorish 
commerce. The tempered steel of C6rdova and 
Toledo was in great request in a chivalrous and war- 
like age, and the Saracens of Africa purchased theif 
cuirasses as well as their scimitars from their brothers 
in SpiMn. The whole Mediterranean seaboard wa^ 
strewn with treasures, as the interior was filled with 
mineral wealth. The rubies of Bajar and Malaga^, 
the amethysts of Cartagena, the pearls of Cataluni% 
and the coral of Andalucia were highly esteemed 
throughout Europe and the East. Amongst the 
natural productions thus shipped in large quantities 
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firoiB tihe Peninsula, were amber, myrrfa, safimnv 
sulphur and ginger; and amongst the prindpa} 
aources of the Cordovan Calipbs^ wealth were the 
mines of gold and silver wkh which their dominions 
abounded, and of which the value erninot be defined. 
It is idle, without energetic action, to expect to xestofe 
this El Dorado. Golden showers of wealth do not 
fall any more than of manna; no capons, ready 
Toasted, few through the streets of Cdrds^m; ^ 
Mooni had neither gold for a wish, imr silver Tor a 
sigh, nor comfort nor luxury without active halHts df 
desertion. Their steel was more heated and hammered 
than any other in Europe, if it attained to a higher 
^temper. Their gems were not formed from tte 
morning dew, but gathered from the depths of ocean; 
their silk was not the offal ct a worm, but the pro- 
duce of a thousand looms. They were men. to 
-neither lounge nor despair. There is a talisman 
within the grasp of the Spaniard of the present -diiy, 
%hich, if he strongly grasp it, may yet revive these 
tnarvels. That talisman is enlightened commeree,; 
that charm is honourable industry. 

The isolated points which Spain t^wis on the 
nmlhem eoast of Africa, from their limited extent, 
can scarcely be called colonies, andhave been redueei 
to the verge df rmn, lyy prdiibitory kws -and mis- 
called protective duties. The recetit treaty <witii 
'Morocco has had the effect of strengthening their 
tenure. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

GOX^NIAL flLAVBAT — OBHB COIfflPIftACnr OF MASilNXAfi. 

The conspiracy of *IM4 at Matanzas, will be long 
remembered with shuddering. Cuba has now, for ten 
years, (during which the neighbouring British An- 
tllla — Jamaica— ^has enjoyed the blessings dF emand- 
pation) been lifce a country abounding with volcanic 
formations, burstingforth into eruption after eruption, 
and grvrng a gMrapse of *the*terrible destruction which 
'may one day light upon its white inhabitants, when a 
•vent shall be found for its hidden fires. One must 
bftve been a resident for some time at Havana to be 
fully aware of the horrid fear of its black population 
which lurks in the breasts of its scattered whites, the 
perpetual dread of a midnight rising, the blenching 
lips and pallid cheeks produced by every unacctm- 
tomed sound which is borne on the island breezes, 
"and the feeling of which none but dare-devils can 
^d tbemselves: '^^ Ineedimtts per ignes suppositos cineri 

'Ikch new oonspiraoy -is more fkiUblly organised 
^diim 4ts pi«deoeflHorB, and reidised on a larger scale* 
"!%€ Bway of -unscrupulous passions^ suddenly ^let 
Inase, aBdrtrenaendously active in proportion to tbrit 
^vious constraint, chsracterises these 'Asarfdl hm;^^ 
Jngs and uptunongs of human smnety. Obike tb» 
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carnival of the nations of Southern Europe, in which 
they clank their moment-loosed chains in the ears of 
their despotic rulers, the negro insurrection is a 
savage orgie, but, unlike it, mirth is not here a safety- 
valve. The scheme of every negro conspiracy is total 
extermination of the whites. The spirit of De Balzac^« 
" Vantrin* is theirs : — " Let us plunge in a bath of 
blood and gold — we thus shall wash out every stain.^ 
With them it is the stain of birth and race ; and their 
feelings, like those of the wild horse towards his 
cruelly goading rider, are savage, fierce, and pitiless— 
a hoof in his heart and a crunch at his skull ! 

The leading man in the recent insurrection was a 
mulatto named Flacido, a name not wholly unknowp 
in Spain ; for in the early part of 1843 there appeared 
in most of the Madrid journals some verses by a 
Cuban poet, full of literary errors, but inspired by 
an ardent imagination, and impregnated by an almost 
savage sublimity of thought. In short, they were 
the verses of no common man, and evidently directed 
to no common aims. The author of these poems 
was the mulatto Flacido, who figured as the hea4 
of the Matanzas conspiracy. He it was who organ** 
ised the recent great rebellion, and verse was one 
of his means of inciting the black population to revolc 
To a rare energy in composition, Flacido, whose 
name could only be deemed characteristic in the 
spirit of the proverb, that ^^ smooth water runs deep,^* 
united great powers of persuasion, a fiery imagination^ 
a rapid, vehement, and irresistible eloquence. Yet 
he was also a politician, and could bide his time. He 



1 
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sieemed born for a revolutionist. His person was 
very commanding. In the admixture of races which 
formed his blood the white slightly predominated, 
and he joined Eun^ean intelligence to African fire. 
His face- is described as of uncommon beauty, his 
Colour a rich brown, his eyes large, lustrous, perhaps 
rather too fiery, his teeth most regular and of shining 
whiteness, his mouth well-formed, though the lips 
were sKghtly swelled, and with a touch of cruelty. 
His manners were winning and popular, his influence 
over the coloured classes of Cuba unbounded, his 
allusions to their degraded state incessant and goading, 
—in all respects he was a most dangerous character. 
He was one of the few accomplished agitators who 
have united pre-eminent powers as a revolutionary, 
poet, as a writer of songs for the people, that he might 
afterwards write their laws, to great and unrivalled- 
capacity as a man of action. He was adapted alike 
fbr the closet and the stage (rare versatility of genius !) 
for* the rehearsal and performance of the drama of life, 
and shone not more in theoretical disquisition than in 
practical illustration and development. The union of 
such qualities in any walk of life is rare, but, in a 
revolutionist, tremendous. And, from a cursory 
perusal of his poems, and of the doctrines with which 
they are impregnated, I may congratulate the Cubanos 
that, owing to the turn of events, they were not 
exposed for more than a few hours to the dictatorship 
of the poet, Placido. 

Throughout the whole year, this accomplished 
il^ulatto of Matanzas was laying his foundations, deep 
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and wide. H« was fonced, to work m aecDst» efttiiady 
b]ic flvp and mine; but the fiBtlings of intsnae: hatved 
wfaidr aoUiate. the blaek and coloBred. races, tonracdst 
the white respected the mysterj of Flaoida's mom^ 
meats, and prevented his cabala from bekig* revealed. 
Hia fdans were grand and- eompnehenaiire. The entise . 
white moe throaghout the idand was to be. exter- 
minated at one fell, swoop I a republic,, imother ai^ 
mor» perfect Hayti^ mtm to be ndaed on the ruina 
of Spanish- dominatioD ; the dvil ofBoes and mihtarjr 
ODiamands were to be filled bj mulattosi and the 
Uadtff were to form the standing army. The scheme, 
it rnmit be confessed, was a plausible one^ and the 
cBstribution of place and power judiciously eonowed. 
Printing-presses^ powder depots, and collecti<ma of 
arms, were to* be seiaedi simultaneously — all the de*- 
ments, in short, ol modern and enlightened. adminift> 
tration (be 'sure tl»t the poet would not forget the. 
press) ; and so frightful was th& daagec which the 
white Cubanos ran, so horrid the abyss into which 
they were on^the pcant of plunging, that, aooording 
to the stiongest and most canciuaive appearances, 
there was not a single coloured man throughout the 
island who was not affiliated to the conspiracy. The 
mulattos were invariably asngned as leaders, and 
the blacksT as the brute instruments. The ramifi.- 
cations of the plot extended into every family, and 
the most trusted coloured servants were to be the 
agents of domestic murder. A taste of the sweets of. 
slaveiy ! 

The Thursday in Holy Week, when the churches; 
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am' filled with the white populatioB, was fixed for the«. 
scene of swi£t loid.g^iieial carnage. The signal was 
to ba given amultaneously thnnighout the island 
1^ the burning, of all. the sugar-canes, and of most of 
the pdndpaL houses.. The canaverals and the dwell- 
ings on the plantations w&ce to be indiscriminateLy 
devastated by fire. 

For the rest, the word was '^ la mu^te y ladestruc^- 
cimil " The Spaniards themselves, when they escaped 
from, the horrid crisis^ admitted that the plan was: 
admirably confieLved. The cooks waoe to poison thdr 
masters, and the oaleseros^ with their, coach-horses, to 
form a corps of cavalry* The premature discovery of 
the plot was owing to no treachery, but to the conver- 
sation of some of the conspirators being, by chance 
overheard^ and to an. obscure warmog from a. young 
female slave in love with her Euriapean master. The 
alarm, thufr.coaveyed was not given till the morning of 
the day which was fixed for the insurrection, and the 
soldiers were privately planted in their barracks but an 
hour or two before the time. Matanzas was the centre 
of the insurrectionary movement, and was therefore 
fixed to lead it ofL So much of the secret converse* 
tion had been caught, that the names of the leaders all 
transpired^ and they were arrested as the first firebrand 
was applied. 500 prisoners were instantly made, and 
the arrests were for the moment suspended, because 
the carcel of Matanzas would hold no more. 

The negroes,, finding themselves discovered and 
exposed, to the imminent peril of death for their share 
in the conspiracy, resolved to slay, in the first instance, 
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ais many of their antagonists as possible. Two entice 
families in Matanzas were poisoned by their slaves; 
but two hundred slaves were butchered in revenge. 
Matanzas became indeed " a place of slaughter.**' * 
Even after the discovery was made, and all the secret 
niachinery of the conspiracy was laid bare to whites 
and blacks, the insurrection continued in some iugenios, 
and overseers were flung into their sugar-boilers. 
Other arrests were made ; straggling parties of black 
and coloured men were remorselessly shot down ; of 
those who were seized living, many were put to the 
torture, with a view to extract from them the names of 
their associates, and not a few expired beneath the 
infliction of the lash. Such atrocious severities natu- 
rally produced a re-action. The third day there was 
an outburst in the district of Palos; the fifth there was 
one within four leagues of Havana. These isolated 
insurrectionary movements were of course eventually 
put down ; but during the interlude of anarchy the 
blacks supped full of horrors. The planters, whom 
they could reach, were massacred ; and those whom 
they could not reach, had their property destroyed* 
Terror, instead of restraining, stimulated them to fresh 
daring; during one day the panegyric of slavery 
might be read by the light of full twenty plantation- 
fires; the laws which give man a property in man 
received their comment in the destruction of all 
property. In one day, too, six eminent commercial 
houses were utterly broken, and failed for immense 
sums. Premature disclosure alone prevented tremen- 

• Such is the meaning of the name, in Spanish. 
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dous results. From every side arose a plaintive cry of 
unmistakable terror : ** Dios salve la ish ! JDios tenga 
misericordia de nos I '^ 

Two barrels of arsenic were seized, which were 
designed to poison the troops ; the white women were 
to become the negroes' wives; and the King, a mulatto, 
who bore his own portrait with a crown and mantle, 
was arrested. The power of this formidable conspi- 
racy was greatly augmented by the impulse which 
Governor O'Donnel's protection gave to the slave- 
trade. Within the few previous months more than 
3000 additional slaves had been imported, and the 
island, at the period of the rising, was surrounded 
with slave-ships. The mulatto leaders, too, were 
known to be in correspondence with the free black 
reipublic of Hayti, and the negro hatred of Spaniards, 
in both islands, exploded simultaneously. In revolu- 
tionised Hispaniola the instruments of extermination 
were to be the bullet and the sword ; in Cuba, the 
torch and arsenic. The affrighted Spaniards had 
recourse to measures of extreme cruelty. 800 slaves 
and mulattos were thrown into the dungeons of Ma- 
tanzas, and 200 of these were shot without legal trial ! 
The rest were for the most part strangled in prison. 
In Havana 260 were arrested for affiliation to the 
general conspiracy, and the grand total of prisoners 
was eventually 2000. The planters, poor men, 
deplored the losses entailed by " indispensable chas- 
tisement;" each strangled slave being worth 500 
dollars, and no compensation from the state ! 

Amongst the heads of the conspiracy, all mulattos, 

VOL. II. c c 
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a calescroy or cal^fie-driver, was led before a file of 
soldiery^ and shot upon the instant. The most oon- 
spicuous of the other leaders were» the ovuer of a 
spirit-shop in Matanzas^ the brother of a dentist there 
in extensive practice, and, tmoscendent above all his 
9oUeague«» the poest^revolutioaist, Plaeido. He was 
^mied to the teeth, ready to emerge as chief leader 
of the a»terprise, and destined, doubtless^ in bis ow9 
vmi^ for prime minister, when the officers of the lav 
and military fell upon him. He asade a tr^sBModous 
struggle, fired three pistcds, kUliog or woun^ng a mair 
at each discharge, and then hacked and hewed away 
with his sword, speedily making for himself a ring of 
more than its span, and clearing a space around him 
as rapidly as an Utreran bull when he rushes into the 
pireuiS. But a soldier^s musket soon brought him to 
the ground, and bleeding and ftuct be was flung into 
the Matansas carceK 

Both mulattos and negroes at first were obstinate, 
and declined to make any revelations. Then, in the 
year of grace, 1844, was resorted to by free smd en^ 
lightened Spaniards the horrid process of torture, to 
wring from agony the truth or falsehood (as the ease 
pight be) which would make sufficiently wide-spread 
the circle of vengeance. For many years past every 
species of torture has been prohibited by Spamsh 
legislation ; and from Asturias to Andaluda there is 
no vecino who will not tell yott that '^ el tormet^ ia 
whatever shape is repugnant to the spirit of the s^" 
Colonial practice is somewhat different from metropo- 
^tan theory. Both the negra aad mulatto prisoners 
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wefe lashed whhoot exception and without mwcy, 
ttntil tbey cotisenfed to make some soit of dis^IoBOrev 
or fainted und^ the hifli^iofK Hutnafi Mime for 
the most part yielded. The bntk of the ptisonerd 
confessed, the secret sprmgsr attd rafitvificatiom of the 
coftapiracy were all disclosed, atid the plan W»& ac- 
knowledged to be of asicient dale. From many a 
qtiivering Up came forth the name of " Placido!" 
Let not those condemn too readily their weafetie$s who 
know not by experience the horrors of the torture. 
According to the municipal law of the Spanish Antillas 
the slave may be flogged without limit, but the scourge 
is not permitted to be applied to the back of a freeman. 
Every one of the mulatto prisoners was a free citizen. 
When therefore they were lashed, the constitution 
was grossly violated ; but one of the last subjects of 
pause or reflection to a Spaniard is the first in other 
countries — legal right. 

As might be expected from his character and posi- 
tion, Placido bore with the resolution of a stoic the 
rude and unsparing stripes, with which his broad 
shoulders and back, down to the haunches, were 
speedily covered, with the brutality of a Russian 
knouting. Not a groan nor a sigh escaped him ; but 
he fainted away at last from loss of blood, and with 
such little apparent change that the executioners con- 
tinued their butchery for some time after he was sense- 
less. He was then loosed from the triangles and tied 
to a neighbouring stake, after the mummery of a five 
minutes* court-martial. He was still senseless when 
bound to the stake — lifeless, for all that his verdugos 
c c 2 
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knew to the contrary. Revenge must not be de^ 
frauded of its victim » General O^Donnel has made 
it rather a familiar practice in Cuba for that vfhich 
calls itself the law to tie dead men to a stake and 
shoot them. Placido was thus tried and shot; but ere 
he received the fusillade he recovered from his fainting-^ 
fit sufficiently to exclaim in an audible tone : — << Los 
dias de la esdavitud son contados! " " The days of 
slavery are numbered."' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PABTY AND FACTION. GENBRAL DEDUCTIONS. 

The blinding power of faction, and the insatiable 
rapacity of hungry and interested supporters, make 
each successive government in Spain choose, for its 
first act, the absurd exhibition of a/eZo de se. Every 
situation, high and low, held under the previous 
administration, is remorselessly cleared of its occu- 
pants; and eager partisans, without experience, and 
equally perhaps without capacity, are thrust into the 
yet warm berths of the beggared outcasts from place. 
Thus thousands of conspirators and incipient rebels 
are created at once in a fermented mass, and evil and 
active spirits set to work for the destruction of the 
government which has displaced them. No profes- 
sional career, no pursuits of commerce, no honest or 
profitable industry, is open to absorb them, and re- 
press their mischievous energies. They have but one 
metier — ^to turn out as fast as possible the new ad- 
ministration, and reinstate their protectors in power 
and themselves in subordinate offices. Conspiracies 
are hatched in secret clubs. The prevalent vice of 
Empleomania renders equally discontented the troops 
of active and intelligent men turned out, and the 
crowds of the minister's own adherents, whom it is 
impossible to satisfy. Like children born with an 
hereditary disease, the seeds of destruction are im- 
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bibed by Spanish mini&tries with the earliest principle 
of vitality. Till this is amended, there is no peace 
for Spain. 

Party spirit is a vice at home, it is here a poisonous 
bane. It leads to aa enarroous iaeqiiality of taxation, 
which in a free country is incredible. The party 
whose majority is returned to the Ayuntamiento 
coolly pRoceeds to make the mincnity pay the taxes, 
infliotipg on the commufiity the most unjuit and ope- 
fiidod a^^isments. There is little or no publictty 
given to an operation of such pcuramouoit importance 
m th^ Imposing q£ the Uixation of a district ; and 
though detailed lists of names and items are required 
by law to be published, ihits is only one out of ten 
thousand things requited by abstract law to be done, 
but detgrmined by concrete laziness to be ne^ected. 
It wQuld be well to associate with the Ayuntami^ntos 
ihe pprincipal contributcNrs in making tf»e annual aaseas*- 
ment, to attadi penalties to the absence of the fulleat 
publicity, And to have a permanent board of appeal, 
of high cbwraeler. By this meaii^, that worsl; and 
meanest vengeance, which consists in didhaeesdy 
mulettttg a political antagonist, might be bencaforth 
avoided, and some popular aoqiuiotaiieie juade with 
the pudimeots of con«titiitioiial l^rty. 

One of Ihe wt^rat results of pofitioal hostility is 
Spajs "is, that it has set oaa foot an extenme sjistem 
of eapimage, enoraraged and suppcoled by Aoeoes- 
«ve goveittoieDto. The renniteat citiea share in 
tfaia grievous mmoyanee, and private life is «nsbkr 
tered : by .«u8|tteion« Bui;, th^ deoioraUwitiQii isf 
the mmy is a ;at^ mote &tal consaqfUfiDoe, and is 
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firomoted by duBAteans, independeiitly of pecuniary 
eorrupttoiu 

Political hatred here k barbed with the ilialignity 
of troe fioathem vengeance. The ancient and noble 
Spanish character runs the risk of being supplanted 
by falsehood, perfidy, and malice; and the intense 
feodty of partisanship is carried to such terrible 
lengths that, one politician having heartlessly spok^i 
irreverently of a deceased member of the rival party^ 
another stated that, if he chanced to survive, he hoped 
to have ^' the satisfaction of spitting on his darcase !''' 
They have a forcible adage for pohtical apostacy: 
*' La iraicicn es aeeptada^ pero el trmdor ts aborreciiio.'''' 
*^ The treason is accepted, but the traitor is ab- 
horred!'' 

A republican '* notability ^ died the other day, and 
as his body was removed to its last resting-place some 
members of the rival party, from a remote part of the 
town, sent up fireworks ! It was well that the offenderB 
•could not be detected, for, unquestionably, their blood 
'would have been shed. The oxclamation of one of 
the insulted party, when a certain individual was 
painted out as the probable instigator of the outrage, 
was — " We yet will dance upon his grave !'' 

They note the funerals of each other's ^^ notabili- 
ties," with the view of picking boles, and detecting 
^aljeets of rkhcule. An accurate register is kept of 
how many gentlemen make their appearance at the 
-obseqines of a deceased poliddan ; how many in black 
•oiNiti^ how many in long coats, how m«iy jacket-men, 
imw many thodess ragamuffins ! At every pobhc 
-mfmiamhdoj or gafhesing, Aimmber of idle vagribciidB 
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always coUect, and these are discounted from the 
funeral demonstration. It is a glorious triumph ta 
be able to make the bitter remark : ^^ At so-and-so^s 
funeral (calling the deceased by some insulting nick* 
name), the only black coats were the men who carried 
torches !" 

Violent political pamphlets are as much in fashion 
now in Spain as they were in England during the 
dynasty of Napoleon and the trial of Queen Caroline. 
No sooner had Espartero fallen^ than a succession of 
the most odious, so-called, histories of his life teemed 
from every press ; and when the editors of the Eco del 
Camercio were arrested on the charge of attempting to 
assassinate Narvaez, out came a pamphlet to prejudge 
them, entitled " Los Periodista'Aieiinoi /'' 

Recent political events have served very much to 
embitter social life in Andalucia, and reduce it, alas I 
in this respect, to a level with the rest of Spain* The 
withering simoom that has blown over the north and 
east, has extended to the southern tracts of the kingr 
dom, and the delightful gaiety, imtmciatice, and Zazmr 
aller of the Moorish Spaniard, has suffered no little from 
the events which have made Andalucia the theatre of 
a revolutionary struggle. The devil take their prch 
nunciam(entos I No man, native or stranger, can move 
in or out without being suspected, and a system of 
coercive police has established itself which leaves no 
one safe. Amongst fifty-four persons seized in the 
Caf^ del Turco, at Seville, for supposed political de- 
linquencies, there were no fewer than three English- 
men ! And a United States General was lodged bt 
the castle of Santa Catalina, at Cadiz, for no other 
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crime than a free statement of his opinions in the caf6s, 
and other places of pubhc resort. A secret police is 
said to have been organised by the present Gefe of 
Cadiz^ with a view chiefly to the detection of the ad^ 
herents of Ayacuchismo. Political hatreds have not 
burst as yet into many assassinations; though the 
marvel is, that the intensity of the passions has not 
repeatedly led to this result. The practice of carrying 
secret arms is now very general ; and each man is a 
self-constituted esbirro for protection against those 
whom he imagines to conspire against his life. At the 
exit from the theatre at midnight, people are especially 
watchful — a pleasant state of things! The dreams 
and the waking thoughts of all men during the autumn 
and winter have been of a reaccion, and arms have 
been constantly stored for the struggle which was 
momentarily apprehended. One assassination did take 
place — that of the unfortunate Ocio Pinedo— whose 
only fault was that he wagged too loose a tongue ; 
and its perpetrators were never found. For many 
months no man felt safe who had heart enough to 
speak his political sentiments freely; for, in the 
words of Arcilla :— 

^ No hay contra el desleal seguro puerto^ 
Ni enemigo mayor que el encubierto.'* 

^^ There is no security against the disloyal, no enemy 
more formidable than the covert traitor I ^^ 

The moderate men of Spain have a hunger and 
thirst of government. The wise and the grave are 
weary of contemplating the spectacle of lawless juntas 
and a political soldiery, of local and self-constituted 
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bodies, wlnc^ rise up on every petty occauan/address 
or dictate to the sovereign, in absolute independence 
of the Government, and present a sad spectacle of 
utter disorder and anarchy. It is -well that munidh 
palides should be independent ; but it is ill that they 
should afiect the pretension of usurping the pcfwers 
of the Executive, and wielding high prerogative. It 
is well that there should be a national militia ; but 
it is in that this body should impose its will as a law, 
and mulct the people, as has been too often witnessed 
of late, by forced and insupportable imposts* It is 
r^ht that there should be an army ; but it is not to 
be endured that it should make laws with the bayonet, 
and shoot ministers into office from the mouths of its 
artillery. Audacious factions must be curbed, irre- 
gular ambition controlled ; and an echo must be found 
for that cry of peace which is raised from every point 
of the Spanish monarchy. 

Spain, amid all her misfortunes, is great and beau- 
tiful still, and the naticmal character, with all its vices^ 
is still pre-eminently noble* The Ughtest, gayest 
hearts of Europe are to be found amongst her sans, 
and, unless when they are swayed hy political freoxy, 
they are still the receptacle of every . generous sen- 
timent. The tnaspicaro ypiUo amongst them is ever 
the lofty caballero. They may be revengeful, but 
they are seldom base; they mayl>e daring, bntthej 
are never mean. They may rob on the highway, but 
they do not steal; tfaey may be cruel, Bmrderoos even 
at time% but never without sopUslical justi£catian, 
cr to revenge what they regard aa atmdoas wmmgft. 
frbcoe ia more tuipitnde in one London pottceslMBt 
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tba» in a [mootVs record of all that passes on the 
Jbosom of Spam* Th^re are more cruel, heartless, 
and atrocious murders in the British Islands than 
in the wide Peninsula, with its equivocal character. 
'^ Get a good name (says the %>aniard) and lie a«bed 
till noon.^ Personal outrage I believe to be rarer 
here than in England, considerably rarer than in 
Ireland, and even bandit outrages do not equalise 
the scales. Conduct yourself properly, and you 
will find security in almost every part of Spain* 
The natives are proud of maintaining the national 
chaiaeler of ^^buenas JEtpanoles'*^ in their intercourse 
ivith strangers; and there are few Spaniards who 
would not shudder to be regarded as other than 
the ^^ pnndomroeo cahdlkro^^'' the honourable-minded 
gentleman. 

Let us hope then for a speedy end to these barren 
throes of labour, these modcing and tumultuous 
efforts, which have liberty for their watchword, and 
with many, for their aim, but which never fail to 
end in despotism, whether military, monarchical, or 
popular. Let us hope for a durable reoonciliatioB 
<£ parties, for a term to the Revolution. The cha- 
racter of the present representatives of England and 
Pranoe at Madrid is a pledge that the envenomed 
ingredients of foreign intrigue will no mcnre be flung 
into the cauldron, and that a bald pretence for agita- 
-tion will no longer be renewed. The silent but deep 
aaatagaBiam of France and England will be exchanged 
for a frank and honourable co^4Dperation, and the 
future eonduet of thw eoroys at Madrid will be a 
guarantee for the peace of Spain and of the wodd. 
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What Spain requires is administration — what Spain 
requires is a replenished treasury— >what Spain re- 
quires is a tranquil and enlightened spirit in her 
population, which will prove them worthy of the 
institutions they have conquered. What she wants is 
an object which may combine her rival parties— 
MODERATE PROGRESS. The fertility of her soil, the 
sources of her natural wealth, her commerce, her 
agriculture, all require to be awakened — new com- 
munications to be opened, new springs of activity 
developed, a navy to be created, and a vigilant admi- 
nistration of justice. Civilisation, moral and material, 
tempts her with all its blessings. 

There are symptoms at last of a desire amongst 
Spaniards for union, symptoms of a thirst for repose, 
which the nation needs, and will have before the lapse 
of any great interval of time ; though it is easier to 
predict the result, than to specify the period, of its 
accomplishment. This great and noble country, this 
proud and generous people, are not doomed for ever 
to the curse of Cain, nor is the fairest portion of the 
earth, which ruled nearly half its circumference. Em- 
press at once of the East and of the West, so hope- 
lessly distracted by the dissensions of her sons, that 
she must merge her ancient glory in the shame of 
being unable to rule her own people. There is no 
Spaniard to-day who does not repel the imputation of 
being a Revolutionist ; may we see this sense of sta- 
bility and this abstract love of order realised in 
practice, as well as professed in theory ; and while the 
Frdgresista shuns Revolution, may the Moderado shun 
Reaction ! 
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'Whatever the faults of the Spanish people, they 
have exhibited invariably during the present century 
a rugged and sturdy spirit of independence. The 
fierce determination with which they rose against the 
French yoke, has been paralleled by the vigour dis- 
played by them in resisting the despotism of their own 
rulers. The decrees issued by Ferdinand VII. at 
Valencia, in 1814, and at Port St. Mary's in 1823> 
were soon made inoperative ; the despotismo ilustrado 
of Zea Bermudez, and the attempts of Cristina on 
municipal liberty, were as surely and powerfully 
foiled ; and the intrigues of a Camarilla and of un* 
worthy Spaniards, have as slender a chance to-day. 
Although sweeping constitutional changes have just 
been completed by the Moderados, there is little like- 
lihood of any attempt being made to destroy the popular 
institutions ; but if made, by infallible tests, the people 
will be the stronger. 

In the midst of all these broils and dissensions^ 
and in defiance of the turbulence of her sons, Spain is 
decidedly and visibly advancing. The progress, to 
be sure, is slow and feeble, but may be traced in 
every direction. Material improvement develops itself 
in despite of political obstacles, comfort begins to be 
comprehended, and faction cannot check the tenden- 
cies of the age. New communications are opened, 
new roads constructed, old ones repaired and made 
more available to the community ; minerals are ex* 
plored, and foundries established for the melting of 
ores, with the aid of British skill and capital ; the 
public vehicles are multiplied; inns with passable 
accommodation start up here and there for the first 
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time in the lapse of centuries; opposition on the 
bustling road gives its spur to speculative enterprise. 
The shipwright's cheerful sounds begin once more to 
be heard, and the Guadalquivir is about to be nwde 
navigable to C6rdova. Happily these are matters in 
which governments have no concern, and the loeai 
Ayuntami^ntos and Provincial Depataticsns in mft a 
few quarters make an honest and successful appfieation 
of the local taxes. New companies spring up for the 
working of profitable mines, and fostering of manufac* 
taring industry. An association has been formed for 
the development of the colonial wealth of thePilippiiies; 
improved agricultural processes are likewise at inter^- 
vals introduced; a system of tdegraphs is abmit 
to be established ; even railways are more than i^pokcA 
of. No roseate tints of fancy are added to this pie- 
tare, but facts are stated which prove what a mighty 
thing is national vitality. The incumbent weight on 
the acanthus makes it sprout into more fantastic shapes, 
but still the growth is iDcessant ; and if scoufKlrels were: 
not at the top of the tree, Uie tree would be taSaad 
beautifuL 
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}f§» ready, m 3 vols, maU 9vo, 31«. 6<f., homd, 

LADY HESTER STANHOPE'S MEMOIRS. 

RELATED BY HERSELF. 



OPINIONS OF THS PRESS. 

" Extremely annisiiig Tolnmes. Lady Hester Stanhope possessed a rapid and 
deep insight into human character ; and her remarks upon the disthigoighed per- 
aens ifftCh whom she mm aeqnaintod, as well as the many traTeUers who yUibt6. her 
at Joon, are alw^js pointed and seardiing, if not always }u8fc. All the passages 
relating to her vnde, Mr. Pitt, are of strildng interest, and her strictores upon the 
character and conduct of the politicians and intriguants of the day, are inesistiblj 
amusing^and fordble.**— ITomii^ Chnmiele, 

**■ These Tolames oontala mudi valuable and authentic information respeetins 
Am flieafieBt minister that everswayed the destinies of tliis country ."—JTomii^Foff 4 

" W« aia weQ pleased to uMSt with this anipla and complete bii«raphj of Ladf 
Htawhapni Theae enteataintaig Totaunes camprise a muitifawte 9t pisawrt an ec d o t at 
and aaniainc deaeciption&"^— £terary Qatettt. 

** One of the most carious and valaable books of its Jdad that haa ever cobw 
teibXB the public"— Court JowmaL 

** We have scarcely met with a book which has excited in us a more lively 
interest than these Memoirs. They are not only entertaining in themselves, ttom 
the new fiMsts whidi they afford, but they introduce us to many public charaeters 
in their undress, and the ease and freedom of private and domestic life."— 3fe«- 



** These Memoirs are a repertory of curious anecdotes, original scenes, and 
extraordinary revdations of dumcter.**— iSfinufoy Times. 

** There has not been such an extraordinary and Interesting book as the on* 
before us published for a long time. Never was there a work so full of anecdote of 
an classes of people."— TTedUy Chronicle. 

, '* Everybody will and must read the Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope. Never 
did book so abound in racy and piquimt anecdote -in strange sayings and doings— 
in lEifarewd and caustic remarks on men and things." -Naval and Militarjf Gasette, 
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N<m ready ^ in 1 «o/. Svo (comprising aa much^ maJUer cu 20 ordinary 
vohtmeajf with New Engravings of the Arms, dkc», price SSs, bound, 

BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION FOB 1845. 

Materially Improred throughout, from the Personal Communications of the 
NobUity, Ac, and 

CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 



. * * Mr. Burke'i Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the most conwnient, 
and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public" — Sun, 

** The New Edition of Mr. Burke's Peerage and Baronetage for 1845, just pub' 
lished, is certainly the most perfect and comprehensive Encyclopaedia of personal 
and national history ever given to the public ; combining surprising accunu^ and 
important information with the greatest brevity and clearness, and exhibiting, 'in a 
condensed and lucid form, the lives and achievements of the many eminent men who 
have shed lustre on the roll of our nobility, from the steel-clad Barons of Cre8<7 and 
Agincourt, to the heroes of Blenheim and Waterloo. This new edition has evi- 
dently undergone the most searching revision, several of the lineages have been 
rewritten— all remodelled and improved— and the introduction of much interesting 
matter, referential to the baronets and the collateral branches, renders the impres- 
illon far more valuable than any of the former ones. Indeed, there is not a name 
joonnected with peer or baronet, that is not displayed in its pages, and yet, by the 
judicious plan that has been adopted, the bulk of the volume is not increased."^ 
Globe. 



Also, lately published, 

MR. BURKE'S EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND 
SUSPENDED PEERAGES, 

A Companion to all other Peerages. New and cheaper Edition, beautiftiDy printed 
in double columns, one vol. 8vo, with Emblazoned Title Page, Ac, price 28*. 
bound. 

It should be particularly noticed, that this new work appertains nearly as much 
to extant as to extinct persons of distinction ; for, though dignities pass away, it 
barely occurs that whole fiunilies do. 



HENRY COLBURN, Puslishbr, 13, Gbsat Mablborouoh Street. 
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STANDARD WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 



SEQUEL TO THE HISTORY OP "THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.'' 
THB ONLY AUTHORIZED ENGLISH EDITION. 

NOW IN COURSE OP FT7BLICATI0N, 

In Mcnddy ParUj price 2«. 6rf. each', and in Volumes, price 5*. etich, embdUihed 

wiih Portraits. 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY 

OF THE 

CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE 

OF 

FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 

TBANSULTED, WITH THE SANCTION AND APPROVAL OF THE AUTHOR, 

BY D. FORBES CAMPBELL, ESQ, 



The period embraced by this work forms decidedly the most important era 
in^the History of Modem Times. On the qualifications of the author it would 
be superfluous to descant. If the eminent talents of M. Thiers, as a 'States- 
man, were not well known to the whole world, the merits of his preliminary 
** History of the French Revolution" would* irresistibly claim the public favour 
in behsdf of this new production of his accomplished mind, which becomes 
invested with a deeper importance to us the nearer the history approaches to 
our own times, and the more British interests are involved in the events which 
it records. 

Having filled, at different times, the high offices of Minister of the Interior, 
of Finance, of Foreign Affairs, and President of the Council, M. Thiers has 
enjoyed facilities beyond the reach of every other biographer of Napoleon, for 
procuring, from exclusive and authentic sources, the choicest materials for his 
present work. As guardian of the archives of the state, he had access to 
diplomatic papers and other documents of the highest importance, hitherto 
known only to a privileged few, and the publication of which cannot fail to 
produce a great sensation. 

From private sources M. Thiers has also derived much valuable information. 
Many interesting Memoirs, Diaries, and Letters— all hitherto unpublished, and 
most of them destined, for political reasons, to remain so— -have been placed 
at his disposal; while aU the leading characters of the Empire, who were 
alive when the author undertook the present history, have supplied him with 
a mass of incidents and anecdotes which have never before appeared in print, 
and the accuracy and value of which iqay be inferred from the fact of these 
parties having been themselves eye-witnesses of, or actors in, the great events 
of the period. 

*,* To prevent disappointment, the Public are requested to be particular in 
giving their Orders for ** Colburn's Authorized Edition, Translated by 
D. Forbes Campbetx." 
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MR. COLBURN'S standard WORKS. 



Now in conne of Pnblication, in Four Parts, Price lOs. 6cl. each, (three of 
whicli arf now ready,) beautifully printed in double columns, 

HISTORY 
THE LANDED GENTRY; 

A 

GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY 

OV 

THE WHOLE OF THE LANDED GENTRY, OR UNTITLED ARISTO- 
CRACY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

BY JOHN BURKE, ESQ., 

Author of tbb **Feeiuob amb Baboketaoe;** 

AKD 

JOHN BERNARD BURKE, ESQ., 

OP THB MIDDLE TEMPLE, BARBZ8TE&-AT*LAW. 

This important work has been undertaken as a companion to Mr. Burke's 
popular '* Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom," 
and upon a similar plan, in order that the two publications may embrace the 
whole body of tbe British Peerage, Baronetage, and Gentry, and may furnish 
such a«na8s of authentic information, in regard to all the principal families in 
the kingdom, as has never before been brought together. 

It relates to the Untitled Families of rank, as tbe " Peerage and Baronetage*' 
does to the Titled, and forms, in fact, a Peerage of the Untitled Aristocracy. It 
embraces tbe whole of the Landed Interest. 

1'be Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring 
records of its eventful history, that some acquaintance with them is a matter 
of necessity with the historicsl student, the speculator in politics, and the curious 
in topographical and antiquarian lore ; and even the very spirit of ordinary 
curiosity will prompt to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those 
families whose influence pervades the towns and villages of our land. This 
work| abounding in iuteresting anecdote, and displaying deep research, must 
rank among the first class of those publications which elucidate, or connect 
theuiselves with, the annals of our country, It is, therefore, a most necessary 
companion to the ** Peerage and Baronetage," and indispensable to the library 
of every gentleman. 

** A work which contains curious information, nowhere else to be found, and 
to which even professional genealogists may refer with advantage." — Quarterhf 
Review. 

*•* It is particularly requested that all Communications intended for this 
work may be sent without delay, to the publisher, in order to ensure their 
appearance in proper alphabetical order, 

HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 

IS, GREAT MARLBOBOUGH^STREET, LONDON. 

Agent* i For Scotland— Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh 5 for Ireland— John 

Cumming, Dubhn. Orders received by all Bo^okseUers. 
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MR. COLBURN'S standard WORKS. 



DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 



Now in course of Publication, embellisbed with Portraits* iti elegant volumei, 
small 8yo., price 10s. 6d« eacfa, bound ) either of whicb may be had separately, 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

rROM THE NOBMAN CONQUEST, 

WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS; 

Now first published from Official Records and other Authentic Documents, 
prirate as well as public. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** Tliese Tolumes hare the fascination of a romance nnited to the integrity of 
history.**— THmes, 

*' A most raluable and entertaining work." — Chronicle, 

" This interesting and well-written work, in which the serere truth of history 
takes almost the wildness of romancci will constitute a raluable addition to ovtt 
biographical literature.'^ — Morning Herald, . 

«' A raluable contribution to historical knowledge, to yoting persons espe- 
cially. It contains a mass of erery kind of historical matter of interestf which 
industry and research could collect. We hare derired much entenainment and 
instruction from the work.*' — A^ierueunu 

** The execution of this work is equal to the conception. Great pains hare 
been taken to make it both interesting and raluable." — Literary Gazette, 

** This elegant work, in which we hare erery thing connected with the 
biographies of our female sorereigns, is one of the highest merit, and of perma* 
nent interest, erincing great learning, research, judgment, and taste."— l>MpofcA. 

" Authentic memoirs of our English Queens is a work which has been much 
wanted, and Miss Strickland has spared neither labour nor research to complete 
this attractiye work in an efficient manner.* — iS>tm. 

*' This important work will form one of the most useful, agreeable, and 
essential additions to our historical library that we hare had for many years.''— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

'* A charming work— full of interest, at once serious and pleasing."— Ifoiutinir 
Guizot. 

" This work is written by a ladr of considerable learning, indefatigable 
industry, and careful judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer and 
an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject of her rolumes, and from 
them has resulted a narratire interesting to all, and more particularly interest- 
ing to that portion of the community to whom the more refined researches of 
literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work should be read, and 
no doubt will be read by all who are anxious for information. It is a lucid 
arrangement of facts, derired from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination 
of industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in biogra- 
phers of crowned heads."— 7Ym«f. (Third Notice*) 

HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 

18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STBEET, LONDON. 

Agents s for Scotland-^fiell and Bradfate, Bdinborgh ; for Ireland-^ohn 
Gumming, Dublin. Orders receired by all Booksellers. 
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MISS BUENEY'S DIARY. 

Noir in conne of Publicatioo, in eUgant small 8to. rolnmes, price 10«. 6d each, 
New and Reriaed Editions of Vols, h to V., are now ready; VoL VI, is in 
the press, 

THE DIARY AND LETTERS 

OF 

MADAME D^ARBLAT, 

AUTHOR OF « EVELINA," « CECILIA,'' &c., &c. 

INCLUDING THE PERIOD OF HER 

RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
EDITED BY HER NIECE. 

CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

" Madame D'Arblay lired to be a classic. Time set on ber fame, before she 
went bence, tbat seal wbicb is seldom set except on tbe fame of the departed. 
All tbose wbom we bave been accastomed to revere as intellectual patriarchs 
seemed cbildren when compared witb ber; for Burke bad sat up all nigbt toreid 
ber writings, and Jobnson bad pronounced ber superior to Fielding, when Rogers 
was still a schoolboy, and Soutbey still in petticoats. Her Diary is written in 
ber earliest and best manner ; in true woman's English, clear, natural, and lirely. 
It ought to be consulted by every person who wishes to be well acquainted with 
tbe history of our literature and our manners. The account which she gives 
of tbe king's illness will, we think, be more valued by the historians of a fu- 
ture age than any equal portions of Pepys' or Evelyn's Diaries." — Edinburgh 
Beview. 

*' This publication will take its place in the libraries beside Walpole and Bos- 
well." — Ziterafy Gazette, 

** In our minds, this delightful Diary has been tbe most agreeable variety of 
tbe season. Miss Burney's first volume ought to be placed beside Bosweli's 
* Life/ to which it forms an excellent supplement." — Times, 

*' A work unequalled in literary and social value by any thing else of a similar 
kind in the langnage."~iVava/ and Military Gazette. 

" This work may be considered a kind of supplement to Bosweli's Life of John- 
son. It is a beautiful picture of society as it existed in manners, taste, and lite- 
rature, in tbe early period of the reign of George the Third, drawn by a pencil 
as vivid and brilliant as that of any of the celebrated persons who composed the 
circle.' ' — Messenger. 

** A publication of much interest and value."— C^ronicZe. 

** Miss Burney's Diary, spaikling with wit, teeming witb lively anecdote, and 
delectable gossip, and full of sound and discreet views of persons and things, 
will be perused with interest by all classes of readers." — Post, 

** This work presents an unrivalled combination of attraction. Tbat extraor- 
dinary man, Johnson, is painted far better than he is by Boswell." — Court 
Journal. 

** A valuable addition to tbe literature of our country." — Age. 

** We know not when we have been so delighted witb a book as with Miss 
Burney's Diary. Every page teems with interest." — Weekly Clironicle. 

HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 

13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 

Agents: for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, John Cummiogi 

Dublin. 
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MR. COLBURW'S STANDARD WORKS. 



DEDICATEa), BY PERMISSION, TO H. B. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 



Now in coane of Pablication, in about Four Volomes, 8ro.» price 15«. each, to 
raoge with the Wellinoton Dispatcher (Volt. I. and II. are now ready.) 

THE LETTERS AND DISPATCHES 

Of 

ADMIBAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON. 

EDITED BY SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" We were rejoiced at the announcemeDt of the intended publication of Lord 
Nehon'a Letters and Dispatches, and we confess that we have not been disap- 
pointed by the editor's performance of his task. This collection promises to be 
the most genuine and true portrait of a great public character which the world 
has ever seen." — Times. 

" The Letters of Nelson, just given to the public by the indaslry of Sir Har- 
ris Nicolas, will hereafter be the manual of tiie sailor, as the sister service has 
found a guide in the Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington. All that was to be 
expected from the well-known talent of the Editor, united to an enthusiasm for 
his hero, which has carried him triumphantly through the extraordinary labour of 
investigating and ascertaining every fact in the slightest degree bearing upon his 
subject, is to be found in this volume, in which, from the beginning to tbe end, 
by a continued series of letters. Nelson is made his own historian." — BhckwoodCg 
magazine. 

" Sir Harris Nicolas has imposed a great obligation upon the country by this 
publication. Tlie collection is a model in its kind. The family that shall want 
this book must be ungrateful to the memory of Nelson." — Standard, 

" This Publication, in its idea and execution, is very honourable to all 
engaged in it. Sir Harris Nicolas has entered on his worthy task in the best 
possible spirit. Nor will it be possible to imagine, when completed, a nobler 
national trophy. There is no warrior or statesman in onr history, from Alfred 
downwards, of whom England has so many reasons to be proud, as Nelson. 
This Collection is enriched with Letters hitherto unprinted, to an extent the most 
sanguine could hardly have looked for." — Examiner, 

*' Had we such collections as the present important publication in sufficient 
abundance, the history of the past might be rewritten, with its anomalies re- 
conciled, and its blanks supplied.*' — AthencRvm, 

" The Dispatches of Nelson will range side by side with those of Wellington. 
Englishmen will associate their heroic deeds, and point their sons to these kin- 
dred works as the best memorials of their services."— G/o6e. 

HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 

13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 
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MR. COLBURM'S standard WORKS. 



CHEAP LIBEART OF ENTERTAINMENT. 

Elegantly bonnd in Sixteen Volameii price only 6«. each* (any of which may be 
had separately,) printed uniformly with Byroa and Scott, and beautifully em- 
bellished with the Portraiu of the Authon, and other Sngrarings, by the 
Findens and other eminent Artists, 

COLBURN'S STMDAED NOVELS; 

A 8XLECT COLLECTION OV 

QT^e hM aiBorfco of JFittfOtt 

OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH WRITERS, WHICH CANNOT BE 
PROCURED IN ANY OTHER COLLECTION. | 

No composition of inferior or ephemeral character will be admitted into this , 
collection ; but those works alone which have received the stamp of unequivocal , 
public approbation, and which may be read from time to time, with still recurring 
pleasure and profit, will constitute the Series. 

CONTENTS. 



eiB E. L. BULWER*S FELHAM. 
SIR B. L. BULWEB*8 DISOWNED. 
SIR E. L. BULWER^S DBYEKBUX. 
UR. waed's TBEMAINB. 
UR. smith's braublettx house. 

MB. smith's ZnjJLH. 

MB. USTBR's ORANBT. 

LADT HOROAM's o'DONNEL. 

LADT morgan's FLORENCE MACARTRT. 

CAPT. marrtat's frank MILDMAT. 

HR. hook's GURNBT MARRIED. 



MR. hook's sayings AND JKUtlQB* 
(First Series) ; oompruinr DanTsn, Ite 

Fri«nd of the Family, Herton, &c. 

MR. book's 8ATIN08 AND DOINGS. 
(Second Seriei) \ omnpriiiiig the Sothcr- 

huDd«, th« Man of Many Frteuda, Doobfo 

and Pean, and Passion and Priociple. 

MR. hook's sayings AND DOINGS. 
(Third Series); comprising Oouiin \?n- 

liam and Gorrasfi Skinner. 

MR. JAMBS'S RICHELIEU. 

MR. GLEW'S CHELSEA FXNSIONUtS. 



OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

" * Colburn's Standard Novelists* presents a series of those works of fiction I 
that have most tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate tbis , 
description of literature. This publication presents a concentration of imagina- 
tive genius."—' Globe* I 

** This collection continues to realise the most sanguine expectations of that 
large class of readers who, with ourselves, were anxious to have all the best \ 
modern works of fiction brought out on the plan which Mn Colbum has m i 
judiciously adopted, and in which elegance and economy are so happily com- 1 
bined."— Sunday Timee, I 

" A truly popular undertaking. The series so got up and embellished, and I 
so cheap, must extend the fame even of the author of ' Felham.' ** — Literary 
Gazette. 

^ We earnestly press this cheap and elegant publication of Mr. Colburn's on 
the notice of our readers, under a sincere conviction that we are doing them a 
service." — Scotsman. 

" Thousands, and tens of thousands, will patronise this undertaking." 

^ What an admirable opportunity is here presented to such as are about to 
form a select library of fiction f-^im. 

HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 

13, GREAT MABLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 
Agents: for Scotland. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh | for Ireland^ John Gum- 
ming, Dublin. Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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MR, COLBUEN'S STANDARD ^'VORKS. 



PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 



Preparing for Publication^ beautiAlUy printed, in demy 8vo., and embellished 
with Portraits, 

LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 

BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 



WmuB History is occupied with the public deeds of the great and the mighiy 
of the earth, and with the consequences which result from them, it is the pro- 
vince of Biography to explore the peculiarities of individual disx)ositiony cha- 
racter, and way ot thinking; to study the influence of external circumstances 
upon these; to search out the real motiyes of actions; to follow its subject into 
the privacy of domestic and social life; and to draw a faithful picture alike of 
his virtues and his vices, his excellences and his failings, his passions, propen-^ 
sities, and eccentricities, — ^in short, of every trait by which he is distinguished 
ftom the rest of mankind. 

The reader of observation need scarcely be reminded how often trivial ch:- 
cumstancesand expressions afford a clearer insight into the real motives, views, 
characters, and dispositions of men than could ever be obtained ftrom the mere 
consideration of their public oonduot: hence the sagacious biographer, extend- 
ing his researches to minute details, may chance to discover truths which elude 
the eye of the historian, content with the great outlines of general facts. 

The "lives of the Kings of England," written with such impressions, must 
therefore prove a valuable auxiliary to those readers who, fond of tracing effects 
up to their true causes, are desirous of ascertaining the real share contributed 
by each of the British Sovereigns to those results which have conferred on our 
country and nation their present proud pre-eminence in power, prosperity, 
freedom, and glory. To such as seek amusement only, they cannot fail to be 
equally acceptable, as a connected record of the sayhigs and doings of person- 
ages, many of them ranking foremost as models of chivalry, and most enjoying 
the highest renown among the politicians and the warriors of their own time. 
The series commences with the Norman Conquest, when History be^s to 
shake off the legends which cling to her when narrating the lives of even the 
most eminent of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, and which are still strikingly ex- 
emplified in the sculptured frieze in the chapel pf Edward the Canfessor, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

It may not be improper to remark that the work will form an almost neces- 
sary companion and complement to that in which the " laves of the Queens of 
England" are related by the felicitous pen of Miss Agnes Strickland, with the 
peculiar grace of her own sex and the vigour of the other. 

HENRY OOLBURN, PUBLISHER, 

13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 

Agents: for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Ireland, John Cum- 
niing, Dublin, . Orders received by all booksellers. 
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MR. COLBURN'S standard WORKS. 



Pttblitbed on the lit of every Month, price St. 6d.« 

COLBURN'S 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

AND HUMORIST. 



This Magazine contains contribntiona from the ablest writers of the age, ia 
every department of literatnre, appropriate to a periodical that seeks to combine 
ralnable information on subjects of paramount interest to readers o£ all clasiei> 
with such pleasant sketches of society and manners as cannot fail to afford an 
ineihaustible fund of entertainment to the family circle. " The New MootUr 
Magazine" has now been established upwards of Twenty Years, and under the 
able Editorship of such men as Thomas Campbell, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Theodore 
Hook, and their successors, has continued to maintain the high place amongst 
its competitors for public favour, for which the remarkable degree oftaleDt, 
always so evident in its pages, aifords its fairest title. 

The Publisher refers with confidence to the rarions opinions of the Press, 
regarding the ralue and interest of this publication* 

The following is a List of some of the distinguished Writers who hartf 
contributed to this popular Periodical: — 



MRS. AUSTEN. 

J, BANIM, ESQ^ 

BARRY CORNWALL. 

COUNTESS OP BLESSINGTON. 

CAPT. F. CHAM lER, R.N. 

MISS ELIZA COOK. 

REV. DR. CROLY. 

W. H. CURRAN, ESQ. 

B. DISRAELI, ESQ., M.P. 

ALBANY FONBLANQUE, ESQ. 

JOHN FORSTER, ESQ. 

REV. G. R. 6LBIG. 

MRS. GORE. 

T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ. 

MRS. S. C. HALL. 

THOMAS INGOLDSBY. 

G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

MRS. JAMESON. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD, ESQ. 



SIR E. BULWER LYTTON» BART. 

CAPT. MARRYAT. 

W. H. MAXWELL, ESQ. 

CAPT. MEDWIN. 

MISS MITFORD. 

LADY MORGAN. 

HON. MRS. NORTON. 

LORD NUGENT. 

JOHN POOLE, ESQ. 

T. ROSCOE, ESQ. 

RT.HON.R. L.SHEIL. 

HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 

MISS STRICKLAND. 

T. N. TALFOURD, ES^- 

W. M. THACKERAY,. S9QL 

MRS. TROLLOPE. 

R. PLUMER WARD,.E»|. 

N.P.WILLIS, ESQ. 

T. WYSE. ESQ., M.P.. 



J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES, ESQ. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, Great Marlborough-streefc, lAoixm. 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of California Library 
or to the 
NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
BIdg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 

ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFER 7 DAYS 

• 2-month loans may be renewed by calling 
(510) 642-6753 

• 1-year loans may be recharged by bringing 
bool<s to NRLF 

• Renewals and recharges may be made 4 
days prior to due date. 

DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 
SENT ON ILL 



AUG I 2 m 



U. C. BERKELEY 
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